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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRI- 
CULATION.—Gentlemen intending to Matriculate are in- 
formed that by permission of the Council of University College, a 
Special Class will be formed for the purpose of reading the subjects 
required at the Matriculation Examination. The Class will meet 
for two hours daily (Saturdays excepted), from the Ist of April to 
the end of June. 
Fee for the Course, 5: 
For fartmer particulars apply to Mr. Fenest Adams, at the 


Colleg 
RUNDEL S00 Ci 3B TY %. 
FAC-SI MILES OF AnCrRES IVORY CARVINGS. 
Now ON VIEW at the Office, 24, OLD BOND-STRKEET, and 
in the Arundel Court at the CRY ‘ST XD PALACE. forming the 
! Subject of Mr. Dicny Wyatt's Lecture, June 29, 1855. To be 
procured by order from | the e Secretary on the following terms :— 
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s§ | 2 
$4 | 8a 
re | Es 

Class me “a 

\é. sd £. 8, d. 
I. | 3. Roman Mythological Diptychs ...... 15 0111 6 
II. | 9, Roman and Byentins Sietestens | 
UI a Christian Dipiychs ‘anterior ¢ puny 
° hristian Di nterior to A.D. | 
— piye s w - 00150 
IV. | 5. Book: ‘covers, anterior to A.D. 7¢ 115 0}2 5 0 
V. |15. Diptyehs and Book- peoveen, th, Ne 
| and 10th centuries... 0} 217 6 
VI. | 5. Miscellaneous Obje: 
| AD. 106 015 0 
VIE. 15. Carvings, ak of ¥ 0} 217 6 
VUI.| Casket from the Cathedeal i; Sens .. 6,2 0 0 
IX. |12. Carvings, Italian, 14th century ...... 620 0 
X. 12. Carvings, French, English & German 
st llth and 12th centuries ..}1 11 6/2 0 0 
XI. (17. Ditto, 13th and lath = gi 22 0212 6 
a Sacred sut 

XII. |11. Ditto, 13th and lath centiiries, 15 01n 6 

IIL. | 4. Ditt 13th and Lith centuries 

2 > . Ditto, an th centuries, 

Statuettes ............ ae, alae 

XIV. |11. Carvings, Italian, French, English, & 

German, 15th and 16th centuries’..}1 7 6|115 0 
Select Olass—i4 specimens from von 

WOE cncoccsnpeccvcstctveoscsess se 8 4 4 © 
Entire Collection—about 170 pieces . ‘21 0 O26 5 0 





Descriptive Catalogue by post, to Members gratis, t o Strangers, 1s. 
Iilustrated Guide to the Arandel ag by post, 6d. 
By order of the Counci 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
OTIOE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 


g. Sculpture. Protiseatare, or a posing intended for the 
ensuing’ SXHIBI {TION at the R EMY, must be 
sent in on Monday, the 7th, or Sesion eed 8th of April next, 
eter which time no Work « can possibly be received, nor can any 
Woes be received which have pees been publicly’ exhibited. 
AMES.—AIl Pictures and Drawings must n gilt frames. 
on Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible, Excessive breadth in frames as well ag projecting 
mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other ppeuptens necessary to be observ 
may be obtained at i Royal Academ: 
OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 
Every possible care wa be taken of Works sent for FH onegtagercan 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
—- x spary or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 





ackag 
wae Delos 0 of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
retary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. — (By Ro: 

Charter.)—Prizeholders select for themselves from the Pu - 
Exhibitions, Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have, besides 
t of a Prize, an Impression of S ig of ‘HARVEST 
IN THE HIGHLANDS,’ engraved by J. Willmore, A.R.A., 
from the important and well-known Picture’ I Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A., and Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. The Prints are now ready 
for delivery. 


GEORGE tt ad | 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, 


Fre E ART.—ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
“GTON-SQUARE, 


Mr.GBORGE 80H ARF,J: F.S.A. F.R.S.L. will LECTURE, 
at 12 o'clock, on the following '8:— 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 





THIS DAY, Mareh 15. n Angelico da Fiesole, his Life 
ret Works, with Notes on Commencement of the Venetian 
School. 

MOND, Ay. March 17.—‘Op .aphael and his Teachers, his Life 
and Wor! 


ese iin terminating the Course on Christian and Medi- 
seval Art before Faster, will be completely illustrated by original 
sketchea, copies, drawings, books of engravings, the rarest prints, 
&e, arranged in chronological order. These Lectures will begin at 
Twelve precisely. and terminate at Half-past One. 

On TUESDAY, March 18, Mr. Scuarr will terminate his Classic 
Series before Easter with a fully Illustrated Lecture on Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, embracing the circumstances of their pr 

covery, the Ancient Public and Domestic Architecture, Modes of 
Life, Paintings, and Mosaics. 

On Thursdays the Studio remains open till five o’cloek, to afford 

ne of practice after the Anatomical and Composition 


Tiekets, not transferable, to be had of Mr. Scharf, as above ; 
of Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall’ Mall East, and Messrs. Winsor & 
Newton, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 


APHAEL AND HIS TEACHERS.—Mr. 
GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. F.S. A. F.R.S.L. will LECTU RE, 
moe DAY, March 17, at’ 12 o'clock, “On the Life and Works of 
Rapbael Sanzio d’Urbino, and of the great Masters who preceded 
him.’ The Lecture will be fully illustrated with Copies and En- 
sravings of the be, sof Raphael, chronol onieallt y arranged. 
ORRINGTON-SQUA 
Tickets, for seat only, to be had of Mr, Scharf as above, and 
Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mali East. 








H{OBTMCULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
21, Regent street. 
The next Meeting will take place on TUESDAY, March 18, on 
which occasion the Quality of British Oak Timber will be a subject 
of inquiry. The Chair will be taken at 2 p.m. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— PICTURE GAL- 
LERY.—It is intended to construct in — North Wing of the 
Crystal Palace (at present occupied by | the Raw Produce) a GAL- 
LERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of MODERN PIC- 
TURES of all the Schools of Europe. The Gallery will open early 
in the ensuing summer. No charge will be made for exhibition, 
but it is proposed to charge 5 per cent. on sales. 

Communications to be addressed to Mr, anty Mogford, F. 4. 
at the Palace, in whose hands the Directors have placed t he 
management of the Gallery, and from whom full avtiouiaen may 
be learned. The Directors reserve to themselves a right of selection. 

By order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY 

CONCERTS —A_ CONCERT of CLASSICAL, ORCHES- 
TRAT,and VOCAL MUSIC, is given every SATURDAY, under 
the direction of Mr. Avcust Manns, in the temporary Conce 
room, by the Queen’s apartments, commencing at half-past Two. 
The following are among the compositions which have been per- 
formed at these Concerts :—Sy MPpHoNIES— Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 
— 8; anaes ia G minor and E flat; Mendelssohn, Nos. i. 2, 35 

Schumann, in D minor.—OverTuRes: Beethoven, * Leonora, 
* Fidelio, *Goriolan,’ Op. 115, and Op. 124; Weber, * Oberon, * Pre- 
ciosa’; Mendelssohn, *Athalie,’ * Isle of Fingal” ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’: Cherubini, ‘Les Deux Journées, ons 
Spohr, ‘Jessonda’; Spontini, ‘Olympia’; Van Bree, in E flat; 
Rossini, * William ‘Tell.’ —Miscetnangovs: Concerto, for Clarinet 
and Band, Weber; Intermezzo, Verhulst; Sonatas for Pianoforte 
and Violin, Mozart and Beethoven ; Pianoforte Concerto, in C 
minor, Beethoven; ‘ Medit: ation,’ Gounod ; * Non temer,’ Mozart; 
*Ah, perfido,’ Beethoven; ‘Infelice,’ Mendelssohn; &c. &o.— 
Vocatists: Miss Alleyne, Miss Dyer, Miss Palmer, ‘Mr. Leffler. 
It is intended to follow the above, from time to time, by other works 
of similar character, including the Music in * Egmont, and 
selections from the ballet of * Prometheus,’ both by Beethoven ; i 
Mend eeeg ag Mecrestille,” and * Melusina’; Franz Schubert 
Symphony i and Overture to *‘Rosamunda’;_ Romance for 
Violin and Orchestra, Beethoven; Concerto for Violin, Viola, 
and ey oe amg] Gounod, faamens s first Symphony in 
B flat; Symphon ouno c 

—— By G. GROVE, Secretary. 


Wrder, 
RINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY.—The | 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER, APRIL 22, 1856. 
Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. F.R.S. V.P.G.S. 
Directo — ms the Geological Survey, 
e Chair. 
nents i the Present Time. 
Mr. Atperman and Snerirr Kennepy. 
r. ALDERMAN and gong Rose. 
G. E. H. Vernon, Esq. M.P. 
8. Baxendale, Esq. Spottiswoode & Co. 
Themes Bell, Esq. F.R.S. P.L.8. Professor of Zoology, King’s 











ege. 
Henry Bradbury, . Bouverie-street. 
Joseph Causton, Esq. Eastcheap. 
Thomas Dix, Esq. ebecnsster-zom, 


Robert Forbes, Esq. Hornsey-r: 

Hears, Rumsey Forster, Esq. BR. “eal Mall 
W. Fullom, Esq, — ‘terrace, 

y Bank, D. Gibb, . M. F.G.8, Guildford-street. 

Robert Gilbert, Esq. Ave adidas. 

Richard Keysell, Esq. Camomile-street. 

Thomas Longman, Esq. ES ag 

John Henry ss a King: 

John Murra: .S. FRG. ¢ lbemarle-street. 

Rev. G. C. OrNicok " King’ s College. 

Lovell Reeve, Esq. F.L.S8. West Hill. 

Sir Cusack P. Roney, Canadian Railway Company. 

W. Scott, Esq. Queen’s Petating< ao 


8. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 
22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
March 13, 1856, 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

Soho-square. — Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Sc FW to her Register of English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES, ACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. Eachool Property transferred, and 
Pu ils introduced in England, France,and Germany. No charge 
to rincipals, 


RIVATE TUITION. — BRIGHTON.—A 
Married Clergyman, who was formerly a Medallist and 
Hebrew Prizeman of his College, RECEIVES into his family a 
LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS.—For terms, &c. address Rev. 
B. D., Folthorpe’s Library, North- ~street, Brighton. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES.— 

A Clergyman in a pe op eg County. having Two PUPILS, 

reading with him with a v to University distinctions, is able 

to RECELVE TWO OR THREE MORE on exceedingly mode- 

rate terms. He was Scholar and Fellow of his College, and took 

rena honours in both subjects.—Address M, A., Post-oftice, Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire. 














Gree ane! ITALIAN, FRENCH CLASSES 
(select and seperate) ad Ladicsand Gentlemen—number limit- 
ed--and PR TE LESSONS. Pupils may study TWO LAN- 
GUAGES, inthesame rr or alternately, without any addition 
to their terms, at thei t Dr. ALTSCHUL’S own HOUSE, 
9, OLD BOND'STREET, J PICCADILL ¥. 


R. ALTSCHUL, “Examiner, Royal College 


T° vont Philolog. Soc. London, gives Lessons in 
the GERM fANLF ENCH and ITALIAN Languages and Litera- 
ture. Tlis aed d'heing PRACTICAL, the above Languages are 


always spoken in his PRIVATE L — and CLASSES.—9 
OLD BOND-STRERT, PICCADILLY 


DUCATION in GERMANY. —CANNSTATT- 
ON-THE-NECKAR.—Mr. HIRSCH will HAVE ROOM 

fora FEW PUPILS at RASTER, and will be in London from 
the 18th of March until the 9th of April. He can be seen every 
morning till 1 o’clock at Mr. Cotes’s, 139, Ch 
to be had at the same place —References given to gentlemen in 











London, whose sons have been under Mr. Hirsch’s care, 


FePUcaTION in GERMANY.—Dr. Estor's 
SCHOOL on_ the RHINE. Terms, 50 Guineas the entire 
year. References, Messrs. Matthiessen & Co. + 12, Coleman-street, 
City; W. Carpenter, Esq. T. H. 
Watkins, Esq, of Sidney College, Cammbridee, Haden Villa, Bel- 
size-road, St. John’s Wood; Dr. J. Blundell, 32, Finsbury- 


| yp pened in GERMANY.—Terms, 401. 
50l., accordin, 0 age. 
LUSATIA F House: near ZITTAU, in SAXONY. 
Pri incipal—Dr. D. E. WAENTIC 
Recommended by Dr Falck-Lebahn, 1, Annett’ 's-crescent, Isling- 
ton ; from whom particulars may be had. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Lubec is well 
known abroad for the many facilities it aSorte to foreigners 
of learning classical as well as modern 1 of i 
= d tion in general ; and it is ct ws much 
sorted to by young Satenes of all nations. The Edneational 
Eetablishment direct ~~ the undersigned offers to those Fo- 
reigners who are to po the celebrated public School of this 
place a sound Religious and Moral Education, Private Tuition, 
and Domestic Instruction. ——— moderate. Payment to com- 
mence from date of entrance.— Further portiesiers to be had on 
Ss. ~ the Head Master. JUL. ERNST, Dr. 
ubec, 185 


DUCATION.—CASTLE KEEP, REIGATE. 
—Young Ladies are educated on the following Terms, in- 
cluding French, Fifty Guineas per annum. The Professors who 
attend are— 
Music and Singioe— Henry Goodban, Esq. Associate of the Royal 




















emy usi 

Drawing—Charles Davidson, Esq. Member of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 

Flower Painting—Mrs. Margetts, Member of the New Water- 
Colour “aeeg ot 

German—Herr Foe 

French and italian Me *Guillaum 

Dancing and Calisthenics— Mr. Ph ipo! 

The number of Pupils is limited to ave, The House, detached 
within its own grounds, is pleasantly situate on an elevated site, 
and the neighbourhood is proverbially healthy. 


ALNE SCHOOL, 
oun Rev. W. B. JACOB, M. ” 
Emmanuel College, Cambrid 
RECEIVES PUPILS between the ages of Eight a ont Fifteen, 
undertaking to give them po an a strictly Cl or & more 
general Education, and to p’ re them for the Dablie Schools, 
for the Military Colleges, fort the J india Appointments, or for any 
of the Professions. 
Assistant ——- Master—Mr. T. CLAYTON, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Hertford Scholar. 
The regular COU RSE of INSTRUCTION includes— 

1. Classics—to which attention is given in a greater or less degree, 
according to the desire of the Parents, and the Profession 
ae, for which the Pupil is to be prepared. 

Geometry, —- Algebra, For- 
tification, Book-keeping, and Land Surveying. 

3. nee- Grammar, Composition, History, donpraghy, Writing, 


4, French—by a Resident Master. 
5. Natural Science—Mr. COGAN, of Bath, delivers a Course of 

Lectures every half-year. 

TERMS: FORTY-SIX GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

No extras, except Books. 
At the desire of jee Parents, German, Drawing, and Music are 
taught by able Masters, at ee poral terms. 
German Master—HER Ss. 
A Report of each Boy’s conduct and wt. is sent to his Parents 
every month. 

Reference may be made to the following Gentlemen :— 
The Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald, Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts. 
Rev. John Guthrie, The caren Caine. 
Rev. W. Dalby, Compton Bassett Rectory, near Calne. 
Rev. H. a Bremhill ve = alne, 
Rev. W. Wayte (Pelle cw oth King's Coll e, Cambridge) Eton Coll 

v. ay (Fellow o: ng 5 n 
H. G. Awdry, Esq. ton Ledge, ey _ 
- Theobald, Bea, “tyae Abbey, Winchester. 
me, Beg, bhi pen e, Blackheath, Kent. 
t Cc. Gale E Esq. Winches’ 
E. Lomer, Esq. Moorlands, “Ritterne, near Southampton. 
QUARTER Days—Apnrit 6 and Ocr. 11. 

A Quarter’s Notice is expected previons to the removal of a Pupil. 


SYCHIATRIC TRAINING INSTITU- 
TION, SEVENOAKS, KEN 

Mr. WIGAN EDUCATES GENTLEMEN'S SONS to whose 

instruction Se usual metboda ~ tuition and discipline may be 


interested, Messrs 
Nisbet & & Co, "Publlchers Berners-xircet. mag will furnish 
st o an 


he Referees and 
Patrons er this Schoak 
Terms, One Hundred Guineas per annum. 


RACTICAL MINERALOGY and GEO- 
LOGY.—Elementary Collections, which wil! greatly “peer 
the study of these interesting branches of Science, can be hed a! 
2, 5,10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas oa. ae. NNANT, Mineralogist 
ton Her Majesty. 149, Strand, Lon: 
r. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Geology. 


rN GING and the no PLANOFO 


“= 5 
PRIVATE I NETRUCTION ta 
FO. —Address ©. E. ll, Berle-street’ Li 


TANOFORTE TAUGHT; 21./ 

by a Gentleman (lates PerrormEer a 

a cnet CLASS PIANIST and TEA 
13, Tonbridge-place, New-road. 


NM R. JOHN LEIGHTON 
12 ORMONDE-TERRACE, R 


WwW. J. MAXWELL & COZ (Int 

WELL & CO.), Wine-Merclfngt 
the Business is carried on as usual, at 
STREET, Strand, London. 





WILTS. 
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WNGLISH LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, 
and LITERATURE. — PRIV ATE TUITION in these 
branches by a LITERARY GENTLEMAN, connected with the 
higher departments of the Metropolitan Press, tnstruction ay 
correspondence, if desired. First-class Testimonials.—Beta, 21, 
Charing Cross. 


PRINCIPALS of LADIES’ COLLEGES 

and <CHOULS.—A soe of acknowledged ability, and 

t e nt Songer as ateacher, M.A. Ph D. of the Seer . 
Cambri e and Jena, wishes to give LESSONS or FAMILIA 

ES in a Ladies’ School of the first eless. His LAT 

= on v Oreck and Latin ta the English Language, Compo- 

sition and Literature, and History and Geography taught iu con- 

nexion with each other, on the plan adopted in the schools of 

France and Germany. As he speaks French well, that language 

may be made the medium of communicating instruction in any 
the other branches, if thought desirable. — Address M. A., 

Booth’s Library, Polytechnic, Regent-street. The highest taette 

mouials zre offered. 


Me. HUNT'S INSTITUTION for the CURE 
AVE or STAMMERING and other DEFEOTS of SPEECH, 
No. 8, New Burlington-street, Kegent-street, London ; conducted 
on 2 system that has been in practice with unfailing success for 
the last twenty-nive years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential accommodation 
to his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful a 

ractice being confounded with the empiricism of charlatans and 
Tr norant imitators.” 
BB Prospectus and Card of Terms apply to Mr. James Hv NT, 
M.R.S.L., Author of *A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering,’ 
&c., at the Institution, New Burlington street. 


us AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 
WATER.—Living Marine Animals, Sea-W eeds, Sea-Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, Specifie Gravity Tests, V alisneria, aud every other 
requisite, both for Marine and Freshwater Aquaria, ON SALE. 
—A large and choice stock of MOUNTED SEA-WEEDS, ZOO- 
PHYTHS, and FERNS for the Herbarium. 

Ww. amas Lioyp, 164, St. John-street- road, London, 














CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


O PUBLIC MUSEUMS and COLLECTORS. 
In BRITISH SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of WEYMUUTH, 
Dorset, SUPPLIES COLLECTIONS, fine Specimens, —_— 100 
Species, 2l. 12s. 6d, ; 200 ditto, 62. 68. ; 300 TA 121,128.—An Ele- 
mentary Collection, = ee (100 shells), 1 
In FUREIGN SH LS.—A large Ry “comprising, among 
others, several hundred — es of European Land and Freshwater 
Shells, correctly named. Marine ditto, from the Mediterranean. A 
suite of 30 Species, from Western Africa, including, among other 
uncommon varieties, Streptaxis, Iridina, Galathea Ampicola, for 
2l. Collections illustrating 100 Genera of recent Shells, for 30s. ; 
ditto, of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 Species. 
in FOSSIL REMAINS. wr large stock from the Lias and other 
Oolitic beds, Saurian remains, Pentacrinus, fish, Ophiura, Am- 
monites, renin, Echinida, shells, &c.—List of British Shelis, 8d. 
Neat Labels for ditto. Labels for Fossil Shells ; ditto for Foreign 
Shells ‘recent). Improved Dredges. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at ‘Aldershott, and 
formerly aE residence of Sir William Temple and Dean Swift. 
Physician. W. LANE, . oe ar D. Edin. Dr. Lane may be 
Cc INSULTED in London, at Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between pSth-otes 12 and 2. 


UGHESS GUINEA FIRST-CLASS PHO. 
TOGRAPHS on Paper, taken daily at the Photographic 
Galleries, Se and 433, West Strand, between Lowther-arcade and 
King William- -street. Satisfaction guaranteed. Admission free 
to view the specimens. 


HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. Txomas’s | 

enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- | 

tion of meee ae Xylo-lodide of Silver,’ sent free on receipt of 

~— piempet ‘or postage.—Address R. W. Tuomas, Chemist, &c., 10, 
‘all 

















AYALL. S PORTRAIT GA LLERY, 
REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PuoTodkaPHs of every size and style uncoloured or highly 


fin’ 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Pa 
SKEN DAILY. 


“Mr. Mayall’s pueaian represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such picturesas a 
delicateengraving is to a coarse woodcut,” —Art-Journal, N ov. 1853, 

‘More pleasing. and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, J uly 17, 1854. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of five years’ 

cuperignee - Editor and Reporter on newspapers of standing, 
is NOW O toan ENGAGE MENT,—Address “ X, Y.” care of 
John Corderoy, Esq. 3, Kennington-green, Lambeth, London. 


AUTHORS and PRINTERS.—An expe- 
rienced READER for the PRESS is open to an ENGAGE- 
aa either to prepare Works for Publication, or as general 
ress Reader in a Printing Establishment. Has been engaged for 
oo years in the tebe eee = also in the ay By bg ofa 
Scientific Journal. ti | shown, 
and references pee 2. M., 22, avn, How thnk Ger- 
rard-street, Islington. 


‘O PUBLIC LECTURERS. —WANTED, a 
thoroughly comepeeets a CTURER to give a Series of L ec- 
tures on some branches of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (Optics, 
Ac vustics, or the Steam- Engine, with Apparatus and Diagrams).— 
Adress Kev. C. H. G. Grammar School, lenley- on-Thames, 


MEDICAL PUPIL.—A PUPIL WANTED 
by a Medical firm at the West-End of London. Upportu- 
nities of acquiring a anaiete medical education in the immediate 
neighbourhood of one of the principal Hospitals, and every 
Bigeeeseae For cards apply at Simmons’s Library, 64, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. —A Gentleman of business 

habits, practically acquainted with the manipulations in 
Paper and Collodion for Views or Talbotype Portraits. and who 
has had experience in Paris in Leva ety printing latge views for 
publication, is desirous of ENGAGI 1IMSEI.F in a house of 

usiness, manufacturing or dealing in articles of Photography, in 
any part of England, or with one about to extend itself in that de- 
partment, requiring a competent person to conduct it,and where 
there would be an opportunity of taking a share. References of 
the highest character will be given.—Address to X., cure of Mr. 























Orridge, 30, Bucklersbury, 


10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— The 


Proprietors of a Proviucial Newspaper, having made arran 4 
ments for a change of their establisument, which involves t 
severance of an old commexion with their SU B-BDITOR, would 
be pleased to recommend him to a SIMILAR SITUATION, for 
which he is weil adapted. He is, moreover, a first-rate short- hand 
writer.—Address ALPHA, care of Mr. C, Mitchell, Newspaper Press 
Directory Office, Ked Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


YO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS and Others. 


—A London Publisher is desirous of having Books Printed 
inthe Country. Payment is effered in Books, tu charged at a 
low figure su as toeuable the Printer to offer them on advantageous 
terins to small booksellers. To persons having a Traveller this 
arrangement will be found worthy of notice.— Further particulars, 
with Catalogues and Lists, may had from C., care of Piper, 
Stephenson & Co. Booksellers, Paternoster-row. 


AN K OF B.2 © 8 1-f, 
No. 3, PALL MALL BAST, LONDON, 
stablished A.D. 1844. 
tena ge moe of IN are ea MONEY are requested toexa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of DEPUsI Prospectuses and 
Forms for opening S oauaee sent ~ on application. 
_PETER MURRISUN, Managing Virector, 
ANK 


O F Lb ON D O RK, 
Threadneedle-street, and Charing Cross. 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERKS SHELLEY, Bart. M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 

Current Accounts are received and interest allowed on balances. 
£5 per Vent. Interest is allowed on Deposits, with ten days’ notice 
of withdrawal on sums of ae aud upwards. 
By order, MATTHEW MAKSHALL, gi at 
BEN JAMIN Scot I, Secretary, 
Threadneedle-street, January 19, 1554. 











NHE LONDON ‘and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCUULAR NUTES of £.0 each, paysbie at 
every importaut place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad freeof Commission. The Bank 
alsu issues, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDi‘ on all the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are 
issued only at the Head Uffice in Lothbury. 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in Loth- 
bury, or at any of the cageeR. bie 
Westminster se ae eoeee 





t. James’ 's Square. 





Bloomsbury do, ‘ Hr vidieh Holbern. 

Sounwark do. » & W ellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern do. . 87, High-street, W hitechapel. 
Marylebone do. . 4, ee -place, Uxiord-street. 
Temple Bar 





do. 2 
The rate of ‘Interest allowed on Depusits of 5002, and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its — is uow 5 per cen 
J. W.GLLBART, General Manager. 


Pas CON SERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Trustees, 
The Lord Viscount Kanelagh. 
Hon. Colonel Lowther, M. 
wee Hon. R. hrimopher N. Hamilton, M.P. 
C, Cobbold, Esq. M.P. 

a FOURTEENTH QUARTERLY MBETING will be held 
at EXETE ALL, on TH AY, March 27, at Three 
o'clock, VIS COUNT KANELAGH “ the Chair, when 100 Rights 
of Choice will be drawn, and 50 added by seniority. Shares taken 
up to the timeof the Drawing will be included in the advantages 
thereof, and Sha:es drawu may have the t of Choice on the 
following ¥ valuable Estates, to beallvutted on tit URSDAY, April3, 
viz.:—1. Maldon, South Essex. 2. St. Catherine’s Close, incoln, 
North Lincolnsuire. 3. Kound Hill Park Estate (third portion), 
Brighton, East Sussex. 4. Brockley Hill Park Estate (reserved 
lots), Forest Hill, West Kent, For Prospectuses, Shares, ’lans of 
Estates, &c., apply to 

HARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fileet- 
street, London, March 6, 1856—NOTICK 18 HEKEBY 
GLVEN, that the BUOKS for the TRANSFER of SHARES in 
this Society will be closed on Thursday, the 20th instant, and will 
be re-opened ou Wednesday, the 2nd day of April next The Divi- 
dends for the year 1855 will be payable on Monday, the 7th day of 
April next, and on ary subsequent day, between the hours of 10 
and 3 o’clock. 








By order of the Direste ors, 
WM. SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
— [Hare Rhee Gracechurch-street, City. 
t. Andrew-syuare, Edinburgh, 


ASSURANCE “y with whole Profits, for a rate of Premium about 





| the same as is charged in other Offices for a fixed amount not enti- 


tled to any additions. 
Tables of Kates, and every information as to the system of Divi- 
sion of the Profits, may be had on upplicatiun. 





The ANNUAL MEETING of the Lag) ha was held on the 
20th February ; JOHN SINCLAIR, Esq. City Clerk, in the chair, 
The Report from the Directors showed, that * the business of the 
past year has considerably exceeded that of the previous year—a 
result which, considering the continued pressure on the industrial 
resources of the country, the Directors could not have ventured to 
anticipate.” The new Proposals were 626, as-uring 281,4181,, and 
the corresponding Premiums 9.4031. 178. 10d. oan total Premiums 
received = the year amounted to 7%,676U. 4e.6d. The Claims in 
the year, A 63 deaths, were 43,1391. 38, The Report concluded as 
follows :—The Directors have adhered to the same careful system 
of administration as in former years, notwithstanding the exces- 
sive competition which prevails. ‘they have refused to recognize 
the practice of giving Commissions ‘to induce a preference in 
bringing business to them , and iu the extension of the Society by 
means of Agencies, they have kept steadily in view the import- 
ance of its being represented—whether in the case of Agents or 
Medical Advisers—by person in whom they can place full reliance. 

Full Reports of the Proceedings at the ee ma | be had at 
the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the London Bran 

JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
GEORGE GRANT, London Agent and Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 

—The Governors earnestly solicit the aid of the affluent for 

this Hospital, to which from 16,000 to 18,000 sick and disabled poor 

including upwards of 2,000 cases of accident, are annually admit- 

ted. The Charity is almost entirely dependent upon voluntary 

subscriptions and the legacies of departed benefactors, and stands 
greatly in need of assistance. 

Contributions will be most thankfully received by the Secretary, 
at the Hospital; by the Kev. H. Hutton, Rector of Covent-ga: den ; 
Messrs. Drummonds, 49, Charing-cross; Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand ; 
Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet-street ; and through the principal Bank: 


ers of the Metropolis, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 








SS‘ MARK’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA and 
other Vid ASES of the KECTUM, City-road, London, 
President—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
Chair man—GELOKGE GLAS SANDEMAN, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 
Honorary Physician—J ohn Spurgin, Esq. F.R.C.P. 
Honorary Surgeon—F rederick Salmon, Esq. F.L.S, F.S.A. 

The Committee urgently APPEAL for paliie. rege assured 
that there are thousands of —*, indi who (if ac- 
with u ts the institution confers on 
the poor efiieriug under the A. -— ref afflictions) would feel it a. 
privilege to co-operate in so much needed and useful a work. 
The Sllewins Contributions during the last week are thankfully 
ea :— 


now 
Bunning, J. B. Esq... .. £5 5 Cee, eee Esq. ..£10 0 
Compton, James, Mr. :. 1010 Rowley, Sir Chas, Bt.a 2 
Green, Bevis k., Esq... a ne ecuek Solis, + 1010 
Pepys, John, Esa. sey ee 

Subscriptions and Sate am be gratefully received by the 
Treasurer, John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P,, 35, Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street ; or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 

JAMES FULLER WHISKIN, BM , Reeretany. 

St. Mark’s Hospital, City-road, London, March, 1) 


T. MARK’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA and 
other DISEASES of the RECTUM, City-road, London. 
The TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 
or | will be heid “ei = Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, on 
HU KSDAY, April 3, 


= Right Hon. pb ui 8, Lord Mayor, President, 
in the Chair, 








Stewards, 
Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. Alderman, 
William Anderson Rose, Esq. Alderman, 


David Henry Stone, Esq i 
James Sone — 18e, ‘isa. } Under Sheriffs. 
Johnson, Hen: 


. Esq 

Cole, John Gifith, Esq. Levick, Freder: ck, Ea. 
Duke, Sir James, Bart. M.P. |The Righ' t Hon. Earl ‘Hanvers. 
Field, John, Esq. | puarepens, Hen. Philip Sydney. 
Fisher, Richard, Esq. Pepys, John, ate 
Grosvenor, Kight tion. Lord | Peters, Will Esa. 

Kobert, M.F. | Rowley, Sir my Bart. 
Harman, John, Esq | Salmon, Percy H. Esq. 
Herring, George, eag. | 

Dinner on Table at Half-past Five for Six o'clock own 

Tickets One Guinea each; to be p d of the a 
bar of the Albion Tavern), or rot the Secretary, ea James F Palies 
Whiskin, at the Hospital, City Koad. 

Mareh 7, 1856. 


Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. 











REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—EASTER 
HOLIDAYS.- Cheap J Excursion to Swindon, Cirencester, 
Stroud, , and ¢ —On » March 22,a 
Train will leave Paddivgton at 630 P.M. returning ‘on Monday, 
March 24, from Cheltenham at 12 o’clock, noon ; Gloucester, 12°30 
P.M.3 Stroud, 1 o'clock P. =" Cirencester, 1°20 p.m.; and Swindon at 
p.M.—Fares: Swindon, 7a. and 48; Cirencester and Stroud, 98, 
and 5x,; Gloucester pas Cheltenham, 10s, and 6s.—Tickets not 
ur and only ilable for the Trains specified. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion inthe egril 
Number (No. XVIII. New Series) should be sent to the Publisher 
not later than the 24th inst.; B. and PROSPECTUSES by 


the 27th, 
Office, 8, King W illiam-street, Strand. 


[ue BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLV1.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the above 
o> be sent tothe Publishers by the 22nd,and BILLS by the 
24 

Contens Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


EPs BURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOUKNAL—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 

quae N supae ot the a must reach the Publishers not later 
“kdiuburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


A= SEMENTS for yr the UNITED 
HUKCH JUURNAL for APRIL should be received by 
the 24th inst. od —— 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co, Grafton-street. 


A DVERTISEMENTS for the DUBLIN UNI- 
VEKSITY MAGAZINE for APRIL eng be received by 
the 23rd inst. at furthest ; BILLS 5 by the 25th ins 
Dublin : Hodges, Smith & Co. Grafton-street. ‘London: Hurst 
& Blackett, Great Marlborough-street. 


af rn prey 4 intended for the next 
umber of the JOURNAL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
soon, should be sent to the Publishers on or before the 19th 


of Mar 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


BUAcks GUIDE-BOOK ADVERTISER. 
CIRCULATION 10,000, 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the ADVER- 
— for 1856-7, must be sent to the Publishers before the 1st of 
Ap’ 
































Edinburgh: Apam & Cares Biack. 


O SUBSCRIBERS to the INSECTA BRI- 

TAN od gage Subscriber not caring to retain his copy of 

the Third Vol ’s * ‘Tineina’), may hear of 

a PURCHASER or applying w EpWarD Roos 9, Devonshire- 
street, Bishopsgate-street. 258. will be given fora clean copy. 


T° BOOK COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, in 
half-russia, a DUVUDECIMO VOLUME, containing— 
Edition of 1648 


1648 











Nugz Venales. 
Pugna Porcorum. 
Crepundia Poetica dimidio aucte. 
Studentes...Autore Ignoto Peerdeklontio. 
Aleutophili, 1647 

Les Chevaliers Errans et le Génie Familier, par 

Madame la Comtesse D. Amsterdam, bk. Ro Rot 
Histoire Secréte des Amours de Henri I 

de Castille. La Haye, cas 
Collection of Scots Proverbs, by Allan Ramsay, 


with curious Portrait. Néinbenth. 3 ND, 
Apply, by letter, to A.B.C., Box 31, Post-office, Manchest 
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THE ATHENAUM 


315 





ACTOamAzS LETTERS, written ay emi- 

nent Noblemen, Statesmen. Officers, Authers, various 
personages of celebrity and eminence. CATALOGUE, of a very 
extensi e collection thereof sent gratis and post free to all parts.— 
Apply to W. 8. Lincoln & Son, lers, Numismatists, &., 
Caxton House, 128, Blackfriars-road, London. 








MAGAZINE for SALE.— Apply, by LETTER 
to A. T. L., care of Messys, Weall a» o: Berkeley, 
Solicitors, Temple Chambers, Faleo-court. "Fleet street. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Published at 42. 4s , now offered for a short time at 11. 158. 


HE OFFICIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHI- 
BITION of 1851 euapeulianes with many hundred elaborate Wood 
Engravings o f the choicest Works of Art and Industry, wey the 
SUPPLEM ENTAL VOLUME, containing many additional Illus- 
— Together, 4 large yols. imperial 8vo. new cloth gilt, gilt 
eave: 

*y* This most valuable record ef the Great Exhibition has 
never hitherto been offered below the published price. Ae a sory 
few copies an for sale, immediate application is desire 

LLIs & SoTHERAN, 136, Strand. London 


ASSPORTS and HANDBOOKS for TRA- 
VELLERS.—EDWARD STANFORD begs to inform 4 
Nobility and Gentry, that he obtains Foreign-Office Passports, o 
receipt of the necessary Letter of Application, Sere them in 
neat morocco or roan cases, and p' res the necessary Visas. Ob- 
taining Passport and each Visa, 1s.; mounting Passportin morocco 
case, with pencil and pocket, 48. 6d. ; ; in roan, 38. 6d. He has for 
sale at all times the very best Ma aps. whether published in Eng- 
land, on the Continent, or in yo — States of America. 


MURRAY’S and BLACK'S GUIDE-BOOKS 
to all parts of the Continent and the British Isles. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 











MODERN — AT REDUCED PRICES. 
TICE,.—Now ready, 
TE INTS “TO BOOKBUYERS. 
By which a saving of about ONE-HALF may be effected in 
the purchase of Modern Books. Sent post free to order inclosing 
two spomanss addressed to Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit- 
stree 





CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


yee. UPHAM & REET (late RopweEtt) 
beg respectfully to invite the pry of BOOK-BUYERS 
to their extensive and valuable STOCK of BOOKS, all in choice 
condition. The collection includes many ie - e Books from the 
Libraries of Eminent Collectors, and is also particularly rich in 
Topography and County F istory. A Catalogue will be sent post 
entlemen forwarding their address. Libraries purchased 
and valuations made for executors or private sales. 

Upnam & Beer (late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of 
Maddox-street. 


COOKS for SALE.—Illustrated London News, 
ols. I. to XXIII. inclusive, new half-calf. 141.—Lodge’s 
Portraits (original copy), 7 vols. royal 8vo =; Wee at 301.— 
Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols, new calf, 27. 10s.—Henry’s Bible. 
Seole: new ¢a rt-Union Journal, "sar to 1853, with Exh 
bition Catalogue, ry vols new calf extra, 101. 
Thomas Millard, 70, Newgate-street, London. 


USICAL LIBRARY. a to the 


pi ate Circulating Musical Library, Two G ‘ineas per 
Annum. Subscribers annual Oger nmted with one guinea’s worth 
of Music.—“ Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con- 
tents.”—Daily News. “ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
—Musical Times. “ We desire to ‘?— the anceess of an esta- 
blishment such as this.”—Observer. li to 
G. Scnevrmann & Co., Importers of ‘Foreign Muste and Pyb- 
tishers, 86, Newgate-street. 


*x* The Catalogue is so arranged and classified as to render it 
necessary for every lover of music. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
without delay from this extensive Library by every ag 
One Guinea per annum. e preference is given to 
History. Biography, Religion, phageces on and Travel. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHarites Epwarp Mopre, 510, New Oxford-street, London,and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of the followin 
WORKS may now be obtained from MUDIE’S SELEC 
LIBRARY at greatly reduced prices :— 
Macaulay’s England, vols. 3 and 4— Lewes’s Life of Goethe— 
Brewster's Life of Newton—Westward Ho !—"elcher’s Last of the 
Arctic Voyages— Doran's Queens of the House of Hanover — 
ustace Conyers— Lilliesleaf—Grace Lee—Seymour’s Travels in 
Russia— Memoirs of Sydney Smith—The Quiet ae, hant’s 
Travels in the Far West—The Newcomes—Van de Velde’s Travels 
in Syria—Madarne Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage—Memoirs of Lady 
Blessington—Millicent—and many other Works of the Past and 
Present Seasons, lists of which may be obtained on application. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvuopte, 511, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


LD BOOK COLLECTORS will find many 
curious Articles of Literature, Early Tracts of Charles 
Cromwell, &c.; also, Black-letter Books, Trials, Chap Books, — 
other interesting illustrated Works, ery Topography, &c. i 
ALLER & Son’s Periodical Catalogue of Old Books 188, Fleet- 
street. Part XIX. now ready, gratis. 


IRENCH BOOKS.—W. Jerrs, Foreign Book- 

seller, 15, Burlington Arcade, ont 85 King’ 's-road, Brighton, 

established in 1832, continues to ECEIVE EVERY NEW 
FOREIGN WORK as soon as S ablished. Catalogue one stamp. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIP- 

TION of Two Guineas entitles the Subscribers to 8 vols. at 
onetime of English, French, ae German_ Books, including the 
Modern Publications, from the United Libraries, 307, Regen 
street, London ; Booth’s from Retestrest, Churton’s from Holles- 
street. Single Town Subscription, One Guinea. 


a BE DISPOSED OF, on very favourable 

ms, an Old-established Business in the BOOKSELLING 

and PUBLISNIAG line, ora PARTNER required who would be 

willing to take the whole business in a year ortwo. Any active 

young man with a knowledge of the trade, and who could com- 

Mand 5001, or 6001., would find this a very eligible opportunity.— 
Address A. B., care of Mr. Jones, 10, Paternoster-row, London. 
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GEOLOGISTS. — TO BE SOLD, price 
9, ergs ent fine Series of the FOSSILS of the 
PARIS TERTIARY RATA, selected and named by M. DES- 
AYES in 1854-5, for the cabinet of a gentl who 
o circumstances from takin the collection.—For_ particulars 
apply to Mr. Epwarps, 2, John-street, Downshire-hill, Hamp- 
stead ; 0 r to Mr. Prestwich, 20, Mark-lane, City. 








HOTOGRAPHY.—TO BE SOLD, a bargain, 
in one Lot,a MAHOGANY CAMERA and half-plate Lere- 
bours Lens—a Walnut Wood Camera and Willat’s Landscape Lens, 
to take pictures 8 inches by 8 veneer ay iy same Carriers—a pre- 
co Artist’s Canvas Background, in frame—2 Camera Stands, 
1 Head-rest, Tin _, 8 Printing Frames, 4 Glass and Gutta- 
Percha vertical B. Glass Measures, Scales, and Weights, and 
all the other phn pparatus—a — lot of Chemicals and 
Papers, including two quarts of Bath, &c. &c. ; the property of a 
gentleman giving up P otogtaphy. —Apply to Mr. Jones, Stereo- 
seopic Gommengel 313, Oxford: 


BE SOLD, for 20l., 2a MAHOGANY 
WINGED BOOK- leas with Secretary Drawer own | 
ee doors to lower and sash doors to upper put 
liding Shelves, in excellent order, & feet 9 inches hig > 9 feet 
linch wide.—Apply we GeorceE Stanuam, Builder, 20, Vale-place, 
Hammersmith-roa: 


HOUSE to LET, very pleasantly situated, over- 

looking Buckingham Palace Gardens. Lease, seven years, 
at 901 a year. Stables may be had attached to the prt —To 
be seen by inquiring at 9, Lower Grosvenor-place. 


O BE LET, a SEMI-DETACHED COT- 
TAGE, suitable for a small family, in complete repair, 
situate a small distance = of the Hammersmith-road, near the 
24 milestone. Rent, Apply to Grorce STANHAM, Builder, 20. 
ale-place, Hammersmith- 














NEWSAGENTS, STATIONERS, and 

others.—Near to two important Railway Stations, north of 

the City.—To be. DISPOSE . the TR of a NEWS- 

AGENT, BOOKSELLER, and STATIO NER. The ap is a eeealy 

fitted up. The trade has been established for clebboun years, and 

is well Naapted for an active man with 140/.—Apply to Mr. Pace, 
Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
hers.—To be DISPOSED OF, the TRADE of a BOOK- 
SELLER and STATIONER, well established in a healthy and 
very respectable sdatbeusheed , north of the City. The shop is 
fitted up ina very superior style,and the returns are increasing. 
The purchase can uced to 501. A present ny of 2001. 
will be accepted, and a liberal amputee made for the balance, 
if required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer, &c., 8, Coleman-street. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 

LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


EDERICK .OLDING, AvcTIONEER, Va- 
LUEKR and SURVEYOR, LAND and ESTATE AGENT, 
4, Moorgate-street, City. 

FREDERICK OLDING respectfully announces that his Offices 
are established for the Sale, Purchase, and general Management of 
Houses and Landed Estates; aleo for conducting Auctions and 
—— of every description of Property in Town and Country, 

F. ick Oiiing megiernes solicits Executors, Trustees, Capi- 
—-, ‘ond all Parties interested in the disposal of Keal or Per- 
—— Property, or, - om “pole ery or Unfurnished Houses, 

ister the particulars (free of charge) on his Books, as he 
etvertions all paged crovermes at a Sadie cost, when necessa 














in ag objects of his 
Pamities uiring Furnished Residences either in Town, the 
Suburbs, o1 e fashionable retreats of the Country, for the re 


spective Sto are invil honour him with an intimation of 
their wishes: no charge being made except for business actually 
performed. 

Designs, Plans, Specifications, and Estimates fo 
improvements to Town or Country Mansions, Buildings, &c, othe 
pared on the shortest notice, and at moderate charges. 

Estates of any extent accurately surveyed : and | mapped. 
surveyed fort ofd 


adaiti. 





Houses 
ted, &c. 








The ious of the late Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
A.M.; to is added, a Portion of the Library of the 
late Dr. SAMUEL HIBBERT. 


MESSBS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
INSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property! poe 

Works eo, Fine Arts, will sit or AUCTION 

their House, 3, W. ,on PREDAY, the 28th | 

wrGat, jana’ ALIS ering aay. at 2 elo on: te Bev, 

ROBERT MONTGOMERY. f Perey Ohapel, 


ister 0! 
Author of ‘The Omnipresence of the Deity, * The Christian a fe,” 
aad other Poems, incl Works of the Fathers of the Church, 
Early Re! lish and F 





a 
ANFOUS LIBRARY 
AMUEL HIBBERT, Anther raet ‘Description of the Shetland 
ge A 
e v8 previous e e8 : 
if in the Country, on receipt of two stamps. as 





Magnificent assemblage of Ancient and Modern Engravings, 
of the highest class and in the choicest state as to beauty of 
pe and condition, the Property of a well-known 

‘ollector. 


MESSES. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, have the honour to announce that they will SELL 
bs é ST tON, at their House, 2, Wellington-stree*, Strand, eaily 


AN EXTREMELY CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
RARE and VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS of 


the ANCIENT and MopERN MASTERS, 
The Property of a well-known Collector, who i . compelled to 
relinquish the .pareatt from ill health. 
The examples are in most superb condition and in the earliest 
Se having been collected with much care, taste. and judgment 
the most. celebrated Collections Lo ‘have been dispers 
;— 4. the last few ry the mentioned a bril- 
liant proof of the TRANSFIGU ATION, “vith the White Book, 
after Reffaelle, by Raphael Morehen—the Aurora, a super) proof 
before any letters, by the same—Marriage of the Virgin, after the 
eame great Painter. a Longhi, an artist’s proof. The Three Trees 
—The Hundred Guelder—and Descent from the Cross (the large 
plate). by Rembrandt. Mount ny Ey and the Pha- 
risees — The Five Saints —Virgin h the } ny of Our Lord— 
and St_ Cecilia, Lf Bye Antonio, ns Ambulans—Les 
— Récipr vor bed ille, the latter in ae tate— Mado: “4 
S. Sisto, a splendi artists proof, by Miiller—Boiton Abbey, b: 
yay the fine first plate, with re-mark—and many others of the 
rks of the above em the Pla Engravers, all being in the 
he 


earliest and finest stages of 
The Collection also com a he leading Productions of Albert 
ree Seater oef, ; Lala, B Garavaglia, Anderloni, 
Damegors Forster, poles. Mandel 
Lowi, 1 Willmore, oo, and the Works ‘of other Artists of 
high aiaaiie. all in the same brilliant state and condition. 
here are also several Productions of Woollett, including a proof 
of The Fishery, on India paper before any letters. an artist’s 
proof; series of the Co: io Frescoes at Parma, by Toschi, select- 
ed by the engraver for the present proprietor. 
The whole Soepins s rich aasemblage of high Art worthy the 
attention of th e Collector a nd Amateur. 
Further des ope will be ‘duly given. 








Library of a Collector, very extensive assemblage of Bewick's 
Works, and other interesting Books. 


OTTIOe & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, rid Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, March 19, and two 
following davs. (Good Friday excepted,) and Use‘ul 
Assemblage of Books. the LIBRARY ofa oouLie cr OR. in which 
- included a very and es of the Illus- 

rated Works of Thomas and Sohn Bewick, ne 4 their Pupils, also 
Filwetrated Boo! Leap ape Works, Classics, Mathematics, 
Theology, and Works in the various branches of general literature, 
amongst which will be found H. B.’s Political Sketches, inlaid on 
tinted paper, 5 vols. half-green morocco—Biographia, 7 vols. fine 

copy, calf-gilt—Brand’s History of Newcastle, with additional 
etchings by Richardson, 2 vols. half-russia- Gibson’ 's History of the 
Monastery of Tynmouth, 2 vols. half morocco—Camden Society's 
Publications, 50 50 vols.—Pictorial History wt England, 8 vols. 
—Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques,8 vols.—Eneyelopmedia 
Britannica, latest edition — Buffon’s Natural History—Shaw’s 
Zoology—Scott’s Novels and Poetical Works, 60 vols, half-bound— 
Swift’s Works, 19 = &e. 











Hales by Auction, 
Choice Engravings. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
Fleet-street, aoe WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
EVENINGS. 19th and 20th inst., at 6 o’clock, MODERN EN- 


GRAVINGS, many in the choicest state, being the third and 
of cork = portion of the Stock of Mr. FLETCHER, Printseller, 
Cor! 





m Lb. A . LEWIS will SELL at his House, 


mn SATURDAY, 22nd, a MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. COLLECTION of BOOKS. 


Valuable Books, IUuminated Missals, &c.—The Library of a 
Clergyman (deceased), and another Collection. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Kooms, the corner of F leet-street and Chancerv- 
ne on MONDAY, March 17, and three following cave at half- 
a Valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, in all Classes of 
yt Sey, including the Library of a Clergyman, from the West of 
England, and another Collection from the country. Amongst them 
are, In Foto: — Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, 2 vols. — Poli 
Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. two copies—Baronii et Raynaldi An- 
nales Ecclesiastici, 2 vols.—S. Bernardi | Opera,3 enn 's 
Hinda Law, 3 vols,—E é vols.—Finden’s 
Royal Gallery of British Art, 35 op Wyatvs ille’s Windsor 
Castle, 45 plates—Boys’s London as it is, 24 24 plates—Smirke’s Illus- 
a oy to Shakspeare, 95 plates, & vuaRTOo :—Eneyelo- 
M 29 vols, field and Parkin’s Norfolk, 

with additional plates, 11 i vola._Grose’ 's Antiquities, 8 vols.—Todd’s 
Johnson’s Dictionary; 3 vols —Philosophical Transactions, abridg- 
ed, 18 vols. &e.—Is Octavo, &c.:—Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 32 vols.— Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols,—another 
copy, with additional plates—another copy, large paper—Universal 
History, 65 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 125 vols. —Cobbett’s Poli- 
tical egister, 88 vols.—Scott’s Novels, Prose Works, and Life, 
86 vols.—Alison’s Europe. 10 vols.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols — 
an extensive Collection of Sermons and other Works of Eminent 
Divines—THREE|RICHLY ILLUMINATED MS. MISSALS 
on vellum, of the 15th and orn Centuries, with finely painted 

miniatures, &c. in choice condit 
To be viewed, and Garaagnse forwarded on application. 














11 be sent on receipt of two stamps, 





Postponement of the Sale of Messrs. HERING & REMING- 
TON’S Stock of Choice English and Foreign Line En- 
gravings, Illustrated Books, §c. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, 137, Regent-street, on WEDN Bi. 
DAY, March 26, and three followins days. at 12 for 1, (in conse- 
quence of the retirement of Mr. dh, GTON), the “Important 
and Extensive STOCK of ENGRA NGS. consisting of valu- 
able Proofs and Prints after oy Wilkie, and others; 
also, a choice Collection after German, French, and Italian 
Masters, Ancient and ae engtaved by the most celebrated 
Artists, as well as a larg of L from the 
Dresden, Berlin, Munich Louvre, and Luxembourg Galleries. 
The Ilustrated Books include a great variety of Works on Orna- 
mental Art and Design, Picture aera, &c. ; the valuable En- 
graved Steel-plate and Stock of The Fight for the Standard, and 
Seeks the Lithographic Stones of David Roberts’s Grand Work, 
The Destruction of Jerusalem, &. 
Catalogues will be foxweadel on receipt of six postage stamps. 











Just published, the Fourth Edition, price 2s. 


N ACCOUNT of a MODE of TREATING 

the SMALL-POX, which entirely a" Giehgurement. 

and renders the Disease comparatively which is 

a ,a Concise History. By HENRY GEORGE, M. R.CS.L. 
Grant & Griffith, corner of ‘St. Paul ‘s-chureb yard, 








SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 108. 6d, 


ICTIONABY of SCRIPTURE PARAL- 
LELS and REFERENCES 
Being an Index of the Texts of Scripture, Classified, according to 
their Sense, under an Alphabetical List of the varions Subjects 
contained in the Bible; forming thus a Methodieas 
the Principles, the Doctrines, the Precepts, an e Fac 
ture; and comprising the most complete Colleotion ef Parallels 
sna Ref ferences. 
pecimen Page, with the opinions of the religious press 

rest _ this nea work, will be forwarded on application, 

eee prepaid: 

: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 83, Paternoster-row. 
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[ue EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFORE 
Thursday, April 3. 

London: Longman & Co, 39, Paternoster-row. 


DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


IHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By 
P. M. ROGET, M.D. F.K.S. The Fourth Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT. 
On Saturday next, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

ENERAL MANSTEIN’S MEMOIRS of 
RUSSIA, Historical, Political, and Military, from the Year 
1727 to 1744: a period comprising many Rex markable Events, in- 
cluding the first Conquest of the Crimea and Finland by the Rus- 
sian Arms. First edited in 1770 by Davip Hume, and now re- 
edited, carefully compared with the original French, and briefly 

illustrated with Notes, by a ‘ Hertfordshire Incumbent. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











On Saturday Next will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 
CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE 
By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Fourth Edition, revised 
throughout; with an entirely new set of Woodcuts. 
By the same Author, in 4‘o. with Plates, &., price 37s. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW-PROPELLER. 
Edited by Mr. Bourne, in 4to. with Plates, &c., price 27s. 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 
STEAM-ENGINE. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’S MANUALS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, for 
4 the use of Schools. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School. Witha prelimi: 
nary Essay on the relations of Natural and Revealed Neligion, by 
the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Also by Dr. Humphreys, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, each, 


MANUAL of CIVIL LAW. Second Edition. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL SCIENCE. Second 


Edition. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now complete in 10 vols. 8vo. price 5s. 5s. cloth, 
ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE 
ORKS. New Edition, revised aud corrected by the Rev. 
oT ARLES PAGE EDEN, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Each Volume, price 10s, 6d., may be had separately as follows :— 
1. Life, by Bishop Heber, with Indexes, &c., 10s, 6d. 
Life of Christ, 108. 6d, 
Iloly Living and Holy Dying, 10s. 6d. 
Course of Sermons, 10s. 6d. 
'e Solmeny Asserted, and other Works on Church Discipline, 


ge ge pe 


= 


Real Presence, Dissuasive from Popery, &c., 103. 6d. 
7. Unum Necessarium, Golden Grove, &c., 108. 6d. 

& Worthy Communicant, Sermons, &c., 1. Gd. 

9 & 10. Ductor Dubitantium, 2 vols. 10s, 6d. each. 

London: Longman & Co.; F. & J. Rivington ; T. Hatchard; 
Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; Capes & Son; J. Bi ain ; E. Hodg- 
son; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; Bickers & Bush; J. Van 
Voorst ; C. Dolman; Sotheran & Co. Oxford: J. H. & J. o: 
Cambridge: Deighton & Co.; Macmillan & Co. Liverpool: 

. Robinson. Birmingham: H. ©. Langbridge 





Twelfth Edition, now ready, with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound, 


‘ . 
YHE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

* Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its 
useful and interesting information, this work is remarkable for 
the colouring power and play of fancy with which its descriptions 
are enlivened. Pe its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit."—Quarterly Review, 

__ Hurst & Blackett, Mpoblishers, successors to Henry Colburn. 





ESTRUCTION of COVENT GA RDEN 
HEATRE.—Just published, THREE PHOTOGRAPHS 
of the Interior, taken by the permission of F. Gye, Esq. 
Tne Queen's Revimse Room—Tue Stace—aud the Batcoyy 
STAIRCASE. Price 5s, each. 
Dolamore & Bullock, 30, Regent-street, W aterloo-place. 


MARRYAT’S NOVELS.—CHEAP EDITION. 
Now ready, price 14. 6d, fancy boards, 


PETER SIMPLE. By Caprarn Marryat. 


Captain Marryat has done for Naval Stories what Dibdin did 
for the Sailors’ Songs—he has stereotyped the British sailor for all 
time. While the Benge of the latter are repeated in every quarter 
of the globe, the Naval Stories of the former are welcomed with 
delight at countless firesides at home and abroad. No wonder, 
then, that 20,000 copies of Peter Simple have been ordered before 
publication. 


The KING’ 8 OWN. By Caprain Marryat. 
On the 15th of Ap 
London: =. Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


ABOUNDS IN aig AND EXCITING ADVENTURE, 


Price 1s. 6d, boards, 
\HE PIRATES of the MISSISSIPPI. 
y F. GERSTAECKER. 

Is a true picture of x River Life in America” at the time the 
Union was first formed, when crews of P irates taking possession 
of some of the islands that stud this mighty river, by their nightl 
excursions therefrom, carried dismay and terror for miles arcund. 
It contains graphic descriptions of scenery, is full of exciting ad- 
venture, and reminds the reader strongiy of Captain Marryat’s 
fainous fictions. 

London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street, 











NEW EDITIONS OF MR. GILBART’S PRACTICAL 
WORKS ON BANKING. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 12mo. with Portrait, price 16s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING. 
By JAMES W. GILBART, F.R.S., General Manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank. Sixth Edition, revised 
throughout and enlarged. 

“It is a complete Manual of Banking, and a useful book of re- 
ference upon all subjects connected with the circulation and cur- 
rency. No technical term is left unexplained—no practical detail 
appears to be omitted ; and it should be read by every shareholder 
of a bank, every depositor, and above all by every one interested or 
taking part in the discussion which a ppears inevitable as to the 
position and action of the Bank of England.” Daily News, 


By the same Author, in 12mo. price 2e, €d. 
The ELEMENTS of BANKING: With Ten 
Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES INTERPRETED AND 
APPLIED. 
Lately published, in Svo. price 88. 6d. 


EBREW POLITICS in the TIMES. of 
SARGON and SENNACHERIB: An Inguiry into the 
Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah, with 
some Notice of their bearings on the Social and Political Life of 
England. By EDWARD STRACHEY, Esq. 

*y* This volume attempts to investigate. critically, the questions 
of the authorship of the Book of Isaiah, and its writer’s own 
meaning: historically, the Jewish,and non-J ewish, records, includ- 
ing all the yet deciphered Cuneiform Inscriptions, of the period : 
— ully, the eg ner and condition of the Jewish Kingdom, 

the working of the former at home by statesmanship and 
nonalar opinion, aad abroad by wars, alliances, and commerce : 
and religiously, the lessons which (applicable to all mankind) were 
deduced from the events of their own times by the Prophets, whose 
office is illustrated by its analogies with that of the Greek and 
Roman orators, aud the modern speakers, preachers, aud writers. 

“ The production of a man of learning and independent think- 
ing...... The historian, the politician, — the divive, may read it 
with adv antage. British Quarterly Review. 


London: Longman, Brown, Wire Longmans. 





Just published, in crown 8ve. price 5s. cloth, 


{VENING RECREATIONS; or, Samples 

from the Saree Room. Edited by the Rev JOHN HAD MP- 
DEN GURNEY, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 

List of Lectures. 

English Descriptive Poetry.. By the Rev. H. Alford. 
Recollections of St. Petersbur eS « _. Rev. C. M. Birrell, 
Sir Thomas More....... ee Buxton, Esq. 
The Fall of Mexico. ” the Rev. J. H. Garn 
The Starry Heavens .. » the Rev. Brownlow Maitland, 
The House of Common 

Struggles and Triumphs’ 
John Bunyan » the y. E. J. Rose. 

The Reformation.. + the = A. P. Stanley. 

“The lecturers were ve te and thoughtful Clergymen ; the sub- 
jects are well chosen; and they form really what they profess to 
form, * Evening Recreations,’ which will be enjoyed in many fami- 
lies. Examiner, 


By the Rev. J. H. Gurney, lately published, in feap. 8vo. price 68, 
ST. LOUIS and HENRI IV.: Being a Second 
Series of * Historical Sketches.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











os a a be kards, Esq. 








MR. MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James II. By the Right Hon. THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. Vols. 111. and IV. 8vo. é 


*x* Vols, I, and II. Eleventh Edition, price 32s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Library Edition... .....ccccccscosccccccccceccs 3 vols, 8vo, 368. 
In One Volume, with Portrait . . Square crown 8vo. 21@, 
In Volumes for the Pocket .. . 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 218. 
The People’s Edition ........ . 2 vols. crown 8vo, 88 


LAYS of AN CIENT ROME. 
Illustrated Edition .. ..Feap. 4to. 218, 
With Ivay and Tue ARMADA .-16mo. 48, 6d. 
SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. i . .-8V0. 128, 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1 1831 a 1832....16mo. 18. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 













MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
RISH MELODIES. By Taomas Moore. 


In 16me. with Vignette, price 5s, cloth ; morocco by Hayday, 
128. 6d.—Also, 
Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A.. ..super-royal Svo. 31s. 6d. 
Diamond Edition, with Portrait . ° «eeees32M0, 28, 6d, 
New Illustrated Edition, with 13 Plates... _ square cr. yo, 218, 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
Illustrated Edition, with 13 Plates...... square crown 8vo. 15s, 
In 16mo. with Vignette anh. ae 58, 
Diamond Edition, with Frontispiece.............. 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 10 vols. feap. 8vo. Portrait and 19 Plates ................358 
In crown 8vo. from Kuby Type, with Portrait..........128. 6d. 
One- Vol. Edition, medium 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette 21s, 
MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS....58. 
Diamond Edition, with Frontispiece, in the press. 
MOORE'S HISTORY of IRELAND ....4 vole. feap. 8vo. 14a. 


MOORE'S MEMOIRS, &c., edited by Lord Joun Rupes. 
8 vols. 47, 49, 
*x* Vole. VII. and VIII. with Index, price 2le. shortly. 





32mo. ‘2s, 6d. 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 
PNEUMA; or, the Wandering 


Soul: a Parable in Sasi and Outline. By the Rey. W. CAL- 
VERT, M.A. Square crown 8vo. with 20 Etchings by the Author, 
108, 6d, (On Thursday next. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S COMMON. 


PLACE-BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and FANCIES. 
Second Edition; Illustrations. Crown Svo. 188. 


3. 

LYRA GERMANICA: Hymns 
for 4 oan s and Chief Festivals, mane ~ CATHERINE 
WIN ORTH. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

4. 


The STATE of the ENGLISH 


BIBLE. By the Rev. W. HARNESS, M.A. Reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review. Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d, 


5. 
Selections from the LETTERS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son- mg a, the Rev. J. W. 
WARTER, B.D. Vols. I.and iL post Svo. 2 


6. 


Portion of the JOURNAL kept 


by THOMAS RAIKES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols. I. and IL. 
post 8vo. Portrait, 2is, 


7. 
Mrs. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL of 


the RUSSIAN WAR, from the Departure of the English Army 
to the Reduction of Sebastopol. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8. 

RUSSIA; Its RISE and PRO- 
GRESS, TRAGEDIES and REVOLUTIONS. By the Rev. T. 
MILNER, M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

9. 


MAUNDER’S'- HISTORICAL 
TREASURY: Introductory Outlines and a separate History of 
every Nation. New Edition, carefully revised. Poa: 8vo. 108, 

10. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, andtART. 2nd Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 8vo. Woodcuts, 608. 


. 


11. 
The FOOD of LONDON. By 


GEORGE DODD, Author of British Munufactures. a 
8. 
12, 


The CORRELATION of PHY- 


SICAL FORCES. 4" _ R. GROVE, M.A. QC. F.R.S, Third 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 


13. 
Mr. W. FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL 


INFORMATION og ENGINEERS. Royal 8yo. with Plates and 
Woodcuts, price 15s, 4 
14, 


SMEE’S ELEMENTS of ELEC- 


TRO-METALLURGY. Third Edition, corrected and enlarged; 
with Electrotypes and Woodcuts. 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 


15 
GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By Joun 


PHILLIPS, M.A. F.R.S, Fourth Edition; with 4 Fate. <a 
vo, 58. 
16. 


AUDUBON the NATURALIST 


in the NEW WORLD. By Mrs. HORACE ST. a ys a 
8vo. 28. 6d. 


17. 
INQUIRY into SPECULATIVE 


and EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, with setrenee to Prof. 
Ferrier’s Publications, and to Hegel’s Doctrine. By Dr. A. VERA. 
Crown 8yo. 38, 6d. 

18. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait and 
7 Vignettes, price 14s.; or complete in 1 vol. square crown Sve. 
108. 6d. ; morocco, 218. 

19. 


The Traveller's Library. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on 


Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson: With Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. 16mo. 28. 6d. cloth; or in 2 Parts, 18 
each. 20. [On the 31st inst. 


NOTES on BOOKS: A Quarterly 


Analysis of Works published b: ns LONGMAN and Cv. 
No. IV. February, 1856. Feap. sto. grat 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


and LONGMANS. 
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Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Map, 
Plan, Woodcuts, and coloured Plates, 
price 21. 3s, 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


OF A 


PILGRIMAGE 


TO 


EL MEDINAH AND 
MECCAH. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, 
Lieutenant, Bombay Army. 


“Tt is probable that Lieut. Burton’s narra- 
tive will for some time remain the most recent, 
as it is a most minute and satisfactory, account 
of the cities of Medina and Mecca, and of the 
great Moslem pilgrimages... . . The personal 
narrative is one of the most remarkable books 
of travel of recent times. Apart from the 
account of the sacred cities, about which so 
little that is trustworthy has before been pub- 
lished, the notices of the Arab races, their eth- 
nology, their language, their habits and customs, 
are full of interest and value.” 

Lirerary GAZETTE. 


“No man who has seen Eastern life can 
doubt the authenticity of Lieut. Burton’s 
sketches. To judge only by the statements of 
previous Eastern travellers, Lieut. Burton, in 
his narrative, gives one of the most careful, 
interesting, and accurately descriptive accounts 
of the country he traversed, and of the peculiar 
customs of the people he was thrown among. 
To assume the life and manners of an Oriental, 
daily deceiving so sagacious a people for so 
long a period, and to succeed in reaching 
Mecca and Medina as a pilgrim, was alone a 
feat—tested by the fact that so few have ever 
achieved it—requiring no ordinary courage, the 
most perfect self-possession, thorough endur- 
ance, and all the higher attributes of a great 
traveller. To these qualities Lieut. Burton 
adds an extensive acquaintance with Oriental 
languages, infinite tact, and a personality, to 
judge from his portrait, thoroughly Eastern. 
Combining so many personal requisites for 
success, his narrative, he may rest assured, has 
secured for him the place he deserves,—an 
undoubted pre-eminence among Eastern tra- 
vellers,” THE Press. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRE 


In 1 vol. feap. 4to. price 28s. cloth, 
THE 


LIFE OF LUTHER, 


In 48 Historical Engravings. 
By GUSTAV KOENIG; 
With Explanations by ARCHDEACON HARE: 
Continued by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 


List of the Engravings. 


1. Birth of Luther. 

2. Luther is taken to School. 

3. Luther in his school-days sings before the house of 
Dame Ursula Cotta, at Eisenach. 

4. Luther finds a Latin Bible in the University Library at 
Erfurt. . 

5. Luther's Friend Alexis is killed by a Flash of Lightning 
close beside him, on a journey, when they were tra- 
velling together. 

6. Luther enters the Augustinian Convent, 1505. 

7. Luther is ordained Priest. 

8. Luther's Troubles and Penances in the Convent. 

9. Luther restored by Music. 

10, Luther comforted by an aged Monk. 

11. Luther gives Lectures at Wittenberg. 

12. Luther preaches in the Convent Chapel. 

13, Luther at Rome. 

14. Luther created a Doctor. 

15. — acting as Vicar-general of the Augustinian 

er. 

16. Below, Luther is seen refusing Absolution to Penitents 
producing their Indulgences; and in the Centre he is 
affixing his ninety-five Theses to the Church-door of 
Wittenberg. On the Left, Tetzel is dispensing his 
Indulgences and burning Luther’s Theses; while on 
the Right, the Students of Wittenberg are burning 
Tetzel’s Counter-Theses. 

17. Luther before the Legate Gaetan 

18, Luther’s Disputation with Eck. 

19. Luther burning the Pope’s Bull. 

20. Luther’s Entrance into Worms, 

21. Above, Luther is seen preparing himself by Prayer to 
appear before the Emperor and Diet. Below, he is 
standing with Frundsberg at the Entrance of the Hall. 

22. Luther before the Diet of Worms. 

23. Luther taken Prisoner on his Return. 

24, Luther translating the Bible at Wartburg. 

25. Below, Luther is riding away from Wartburg. Above, 
to the Left, Luther and the Swiss Students in the 
Black Bear at Jena ; to the Right, Luther, amidst his 
Friends at Wittenberg, recognized by the same 
Students. 

26. Luther allaying the Fury of the Iconoclasts, 1522. 

27. Luther continues his Translation of the Bible with the 
help of Melanchthon. 1523-4. 

28. — preaching at Seeburg against the Peasants’ War 
in 1525. 


29. Luther’s Marriage. 

30. Luther’s Conference with Zwingle concerning the Sacra- 
ment. 1529. 

31. The Presenting of the Augsburg Confession of Faith. 

32. The Translation of the Bible. 

33. The Improvement of the Sch 
the Catechism. 

34, The Sermon. 

35. The Administration of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. 

36. Luther reading the Bible to the Elector John. 

37. Luther visited in Sickness by the Elector John Frederick. 

38. Luther’s Portrait taken by Lucas Cranach. 

39. Luther in Prayer at the Bedside of Melanchthon. 

40. Luther’s Singing School in the House; and the Intro- 
duction of the German Hymn. 

41. Luther’s Summer Pleasures in the midst of his Family. 

42, Luther’s Winter Pleasures in the midst of his Family. 

43. Luther beside the Coffin of his Daughter Magdalene. 

44. Luther and Hans Kohlhase. 

45. Luther ministering to the Sick and Dying in Time of 
Pestilence. 

46. Luther goes to Eisleben. His Danger by the way. His 
Arrival. 

47. Luther’s Death. 

48. Luther’s Burial. 


ls and Introduction of 











Just published, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE DANES AND THE 
SWEDES : 


Being an Account of a VISIT to DENMARK, 
including ScuiEswic-HotsTEIn and the 
Danisu IsLanps ; 

With a Pegr into JuTLAND, and a JOURNEY ACROSS THB 
PENINSULA OF SWEDEN. 


Embracing a Sketch of the most interesting points in the 
History of those Countries. 


By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT, 
Author of The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea. 





“Mr. Scott’s Danes and Swedes has a more 
permanent value than usually belongs to the 
books of tourists ; for the author is a pains- 
taking collector of facts, and hence his work is 
a permanent addition to the library, and not a 
mere book of the season. He has condensed 
as much information into this single small vo- 
lume as ordinary travellers would have expand- 
ed into three.” Critic. 


“Mr. Scott gives us the best modern account 
of Denmark and Sweden which we possess ; 
and though his work is more descriptive than 
historical, there are many pertinent illustra- 
tions of recent events connected with both 
countries, as well as of some of the olden time. 
We could make numerous extracts. We have 
rarely read a volume of the same extent which 
offers more passages apt for quotation. But 
our room is circumscribed ; and therefore we 
must conclude with heartily recommending the 
book to our readers.” 

Nava anp Minitary Gazerre. 


“This volume is amusing, because it abounds 
in anecdotes of Danish and Swedish life, inci- 
dents of travel, antiquarian glimpses, pleasantly 
tinted sketches of scenery, of architecture, of 
islands and lakes, of bridal rites still redolent 
of the old Scandinavian fancy ; and village 
interiors, shining and warm, and prim as toy 
cottages in Switzer valleys. It is interesting, 
because it treats of Northern politics, of the 
navigation of the Sound, of the relations of 
Denmark and Sweden mutually, and to the 
rest of Europe ; of the armies and navies of 
the Baltic kingdoms ; of their court, policy, 
and popular tendencies,—attractive subjects 
now, although a gleam of peace has shot across 
the world..... Mr. Scott’s volume presents a 
lively and interesting account of the Baltic 
States, and of their social and political aspects.” 

LEADER, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS FOR MARCH. 


—— 


I. 


HISTORY of RICHARD CROMWELL 
and the RESTORATION of CHARLES Il By M. 
GUIZOT, Author of ‘History of Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. 
2 vols. &vo. 28s. [Just ready. 


II, 


DEDICATED BY PgERMIssion 10 H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


DIARY of the CRIMEAN WAR, from 
the DEPARTURE of the GUARDS to the CAPTURE 
of SEBASTOPOL. By FREDERICK ROBINSON, 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to the Fusilier Guards. 8vo. 
with Portrait of His Royal Highness, from a Miniature, 
with his Permission. [Just ready. 


Ill. 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present 
Time. By PROF. CREASY. Second and Concluding 
Volume. 8vo. with Maps, 14s. (Just ready. 


Iv. 


The PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of 


REASONING. Revised and Approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. By ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Butley, Suffolk. Post 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


v. 


MEMOIRS of Mrs. FITZHERBERT ; 


with an Account of her Marriace with H.R.H. the 
Prince or WALES, afterwards King George the Fourth. 
By the Hon. CHARLES LANGDALE, 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


vi. 


CLARA ;or,SLAVE LIFE in EUROPE. 
With a Preface. By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


Vil. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By 
Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land of the House of Hanover.’ Second Thousand. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Vill. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD ; from MARATHON to WATERLOO. By 
PROF. CREASY. Seventh Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 
158. [Now ready. 


Ix. 


SEBASTOPOL. OUR TENT in the 
CRIMEA and WANDERINGS INSIDE SEBASTO- 
POL. By TWO BROTHERS. Post 8vo. with Map, 
10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

* Among the best works in our present war litera- 
ture.”—Atheneum. 
‘*If any one wishes to read some really interesting 
experiences in the camp he will find them in this work.” 


Globe. 
x. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, SCRIP- 
TURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. By D. M‘AUS- 


LAND. One Vol. 5s. 


‘The object of this work is to reconcile the disco- 
veries in Geology with the Mosaic account of the Crea- 
tion, which has confessedly not yet been done. The 
statement of the case is clearly made, the sketch of the 
leading facts of geology interesting, the argument 


[Now ready. 


cleverly managed.” —Spectator. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—_—_.——- 


JOURNAL of ADVENTURES with 


the BRITISH ARMY, from the Commencement of the 
War to the Fall of Sebastopol. By GEORGE CAVEN- 
DISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols. 2l1s. 


THE ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE of JEANNE d@’ALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous Original 
Sources. By MISS FREER, Author of ‘ The Life of 
Margaret d’Angouléme.’ 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the Days 


of WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rey. ALEX- 
ANDER LOW, A.M. 2'vols. 21s. 
“ Very agreeable reading.”—Examiner. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 
MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITI- 
CAL, and ANEODOTICAL. By LEIGH HUNT. 
Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander Herzen. 

2 vols, 21s. 
“Superior to nine-tenths of the existing books on Russia.” 
Atheneu 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


— 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of ‘ Woman’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. 


OUR OWN STORY. By Miss 
SELINA BUNBURY. 3 vols. 


“ Written with great es power and deep feeling. This in- 
teresting tale is not only a hi: ly ¢ epeeaiotne but an exceedingly 
instractiveand improving book. Bull. 

“ In this book there isagreat deal, - Smokient, and it is of a kind 
to sustain the reader’s curiosity. The feeling moreover in which 
it abounds is very genuine, and touches the heart.”— Examiner. 
“A beautiful story of love, sorrow, and patience.”. — Britannia, 

“ A work of thrilling and enchaining interest.”— 


MADELINE CLARE. By Colburn 
MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. 
“In the story of‘ ee Clare’ the reader will not fail to be 
deeply interested. It is throu ‘hout well sustained, and told ina 
flowing and animated style.”"—Literary Gazette. 


THE LADY of FASHION. By the 


Author of ‘THE History or a Furrt,’ &c. 3 vols, 


OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. Parry. 


3 vols. 
RACHEL GRAY. By Miss Kavanagh. 
wo! +. and touching story.”—Athenceum. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: A|™ 


Family History. 3 vols. 
RANK AND BEAUTY; or, The 
[Just ready. 


YOUNG BARONESS, 3 vols. 








NEW EDITION OF BURKE’S PEERAGE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 


THE PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1856. 


By SIR BERNARD BURKE, 
Ulster King of Arms. 


New Edition, corrected: to March, 1656, from the personal 
Communications of the Nobility, &c. 


“For the amazing quantity of personal and family history, 
admirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of information, 
this genealogical and heraldic dictionary is withouta rival. Itis 
now the standard and acknowl book of reference upon all 
questions touching pedigrees, anal ohne or collateral affinity 
with the titled aristocracy. The lineage of each distinguished 
house is deduced through all the various ramifications. Every 
collateral branch, however remotely yoapaers is introduced ; and 

the alliances are so carefully inserted as to show, in all instances 
the connexion which so intimately exists between the titled and 
untitled aristocracy. We have also much most entertaining his- 
torical matter, an ‘many very curious and interesting Pally tra- 
ditions. The work is, in fact,a complete cyclopeedia of the whole 
titled classes of the empire, supplyin all the ee that can 
possibly be desired on the subject.”—Morning 


HURST & BLACKETT, Sibisciedienpninans to Henry 


MR..MURRAY’S LIST. 





I 


The SIEGE and DEFENCE of KARS. 


> BUMPERY SANDWITH, M.D. ‘5th Thousand. Post 8yo. 


Il. 


PORTSMOUTH PROTECTED. By 


ow ng FERGUSSON, Esq. With Plans and Woodcuts, 8yo. 


III. 


The POLITICAL FUTURE of ENG- 


LAND. By COUNT MONTALEMBERT. From the French. 
Post 8vo. [On Thursday. 


Iv. 
GROTE'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Vol. eg — the Work). With Portrait, Maps, and 
Index. 8yo. 


v. 


BONAPARTE’S CONFIDENTIAL 


CORRESPONDENCE with KING JOSEPH. 2 vole. 8vo. 268, 
vi. 

HISTORY of the CHURCH in the 

FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Rev. J.J. BLUNT. svo. 99.54. 

VIL. 


DOMESTIC SCENES in RUSSIA. 


By Rev. LISTER VENABLES. Post 8vo. 58, 


Vitl. 


SINAI and PALESTINE. By Rey. 


ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A. Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


rx. 


NARRATIVE of an EMBASSY to 


the KHANS of the CRIMEA. By the Hon. W. G. C. ELIOT. 
Post: 8vo. 68. 


x 
A HISTORY of ROME, By H.G. 


LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


xI. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN 


RICA. 2nd Thousand. Post 8vo, 108. 6d. 


in AME- 


Xi. 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, and LE- 


— By Rev. J. L. PORTER. Woodeuts. peor post 8y0. 


XIII, 


ADDRESSES on SCTENCE, LITE- 


RAED ES. ee — ART. By EARL STANHOPE. 
2nd Edition, Fcap. 8y 


xIvV. 


The ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 


of ARCHITECTURE. By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. With 
850 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


xv. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY. ——— IV. to VI. (Completing the 
Work.) With Index. 8vo, 


XVI. 


A JOURNEY. THROUGH ALBA- 


NIA. By LORD BROUGHTON. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


XVII. 


An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 


of the ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES. By M. JULES LABARTE, 
With 200 Woodcuts. Syo. 18s. 


XVIII. 


HALLAM’s HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Popunar Epitioy. 10 vols. post 8vo. 68-each. 


xIx. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of INDIA. 


By 81R ERSKINE PERRY,M.P. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


xx. 


The ART of TRAVEL, By Francis 





CoLBuRn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





GALTON, 2nd Edition, 12mo, 68, 
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REVIEWS 


A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, 
Esq. from 1831 to 1847: comprising Remi- 
niscences of Socialand Political Life in London 
and Paris during that Period. Vols. 1. & Il. 
Longman & Co. 

Mr. Raikes, though not exactly a new Pepys 

by whom the reign of the King of the French 

could be chronicled in all the breadth and live- 
liness of its gossip, lived during the larger part 
of that reign in Paris—looked about and 
listened—and has left behind him a journal 
more or less amusing and instructive. Paris is, 
indeed, the city of cities in which entertaining 
memoirs are begotten. In its bright atmosphere 
the value of a sharp saying or of a scandalous 
anecdote is most thoroughly felt. There a states- 
man out of office, even if he retire to his Sabine 

Farm, will not pass the barriers till he has left 

behind him a stinging epigram of farewell. 

There a class of persons, having a stake in their 

country, and imagining themselves and their 

escutcheons to be influential towards its weal 
or woe, have long satisfied their consciences as 
patriots by banding together in a corner and 
sneering at everything that passes, in blind trust 
that their sneers will still impede the cause of 
orderly government and the spread of ideas that 

-elbow their aristocratic prejudices too closely. 

Without saying that our 1fvely neighbours “ poi- 

son in jest,” it may be asserted that few Eng- 

lishmen have mixed in their society without 
being struck with the earnestness of their levity 
in moments of storm or suspense, or during 
long-drawn periods of oppression. During “ the 

Terror” the theatres were full, and the balls 

did not lack their complement of dancers. Even 

in the days of Louis-Philippe, referred to by 

Mr. Raikes, conspiracy against the Throne had 

not merely its grim haunts and doleful hiding- 

places, but also its salons, its soirées, its toilette- 
symbols—all kept open and kept together with 
as much elegant nonchalance as if the question 
had been, not who was to rule France and how 
an ill-behaved usurper was to be got rid of, but 
who was to manage the Thédtre Palais Royal. 
The cynicism of Parisian society from 183¢4 till 
some ten years later—the vivacity with which 
the heterogeneous circles which composed. it 
jostled and jested at each other—was possibly 
unparagoned even by the tone of those days 
before the Revolution caught by Walpole, when 
the supper-party, with their host expiring in the 
next room, drank to the health of ‘‘notre aitmable 
agonisant.” We remember during that period 
to have heard a little Carlist Lady (aged some 
seven years), who had consented to sit on an 

English guest’s knee, whisper in his ear, “I 

shall make a féte for my little dog the day when 

Louis-Philippe is shot.” All the altar-fires of 

other days were not wholly extinguished. Ma- 

dame Récamier was still alive with her circle, 
which M. Chateaubriand condescended to edify 
by reading before it his Memoirs in manuscript. 

Madame d’Abrantés, hoarse with opium and 

haggard with anxiety, still gave tea at midnight. 

Ladies of quality in disguise still resorted.to the 

Rue de Tournon to consult Mdlle. Lenormand 

as early as seven o’clock of a December morn- 

ing.—Mars was still on the stage.—Bouffé and 

Dejazet were in the flower of their talent,— 

and the new romantic literature of lyric fiction 

and drama was in the prime of its short life. 

Few periods of social history can have been 

richer in materials for the diarist; and the full- 

hess and the diarist’s industry give some savour 
to the entries of Mr. Raikes, who shows himself 
to have been an average specimen of the St. 

James’s Street gentleman of ‘the Georgian 
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Era,”—nothing more. The notice prefixed to 
these volumes will inform those who did not 
know their writer that Mr. T. Raikes was the 
son of a rich London merchant, educated at 
Eton, early introduced into the world of clubs 
and exclusives, and one of the less brilliant 
members of ‘‘the Alvanley, Brummell, Mild- 
may” set. Circumstances made a change of 
residence from London expedient to Mr. Raikes: 
—in the year 1832 he removed to Paris; and 
while living there, published a slight work on 
Russia, another on Paris, and mixed largely in 
those French circles whose humour it was to 
hate and keep aloof from the Orleans Court. The 
above recapitulation will suffice for preamble, 
and to prepare the reader for the taste and 
temper of the witness with whom he has to deal. 
All that remains is to minister to the love of 
information by giving such passages from Mr. 
Raikes’s Diary as may amuse the lovers of secret 
history, or may enable us to talk of matters 
appertaining to a world now completely gone 


y. 

In the very first pages of this Diary we begin 
with anecdotes of ‘ the old man sarcastic,” —for 
so may Talleyrand be called, as justly as Cole- 
ridge was called ‘the old man eloquent.” Here 
is a choice specimen of his sympathy for a friend 
in agony.— 

“ His friend Montrond has been subject of late to 
epileptic fits, one of which attacked him lately after 
dinner at Talleyrand’s. While he lay on the floor 
in convulsions, scratching the carpet with his hands, 
his benign host remarked with a sneer, ‘C’est qu'il 
me parait, qu’il veut absolument descendre.’ ” 

This coolness, it seems, did not forsake its 
possessor on greater occasions.— 

1832.—“ De Ros said, that in society lately the 
conversation turned on the horrid scenes which a 
field of battle presented on the following day. Tal- 
leyrand, who was present, described that which he 
had himself seen after the battle of Austerlitz, which 
field he visited from Vienna in a carriage with Mar- 
mont, soon after the victory. He concluded with 
saying, ‘Marmont pleuroit 4 chaudes larmes, quant 
& moi je vous assure que cela ne me faisoit aucun 
effet.” ” 


It is stated, however, that Talleyrand had 
been seen to cry.— 

“ Alvanley said, that he had likewise once seen 
Talleyrand melted into tears, and the occasion 
of it was rather curious, A little more than a 
twelvemonth ago, in the House of Peers, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, in the heat of a violent 
attack on the foreign policy of the present Whig 
administration, made some very personal allusions to 
the private character of Prince Talleyrand, which as 
ambassador to a foreign court he might have omitted. 
There was only one opinion on this subject in the 
House, and the Duke of Wellington rose immediately 
to protect his veteran friend, finishing his speech 
with many handsome compliments to the Prince on 
his great talents, and the eminent services which he 
had performed on many occasions for the good of 
Europe. Alvanley went to visit the Prince on the 
following day, and found him perusing the debates of 
the preceding night, and, though much hurt at the 
attack of Lord L, still more affected by the friendly 
intervention of the Duke. He expressed his grati- 
tude, in the warmest terms, while the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and then added: ‘J’en suis d’autant 
plus reconnoissant & M. le Duc, que c’est le seul 
homme d’état dans le monde qui ait jamais dit du 
bien de moi.’ ” 

He cried, too, on the occasion of the Prin- 
cesse de Loraine Vaudemont’s death.—It is just 
possible, however, that the arch-manceuvrer’s 
tears for this Lady may have had some other 
cause than sorrow. She was thought to have 
been entrusted with secrets.— 

“T have already mentioned that at the death of 
Madame de Vaudemont, much anxiety was felt in 
certain quarters for the publication of her correspon- 
dence, particularly that with Talleyrand; but Louis- 





Philippe, aware how much he was implicated in all 
these details, despatched a party of gendarmes to her 
house, who broke open all the escritoires, and car- 
ried off her papers.” 


As further “characters in little,” the follow- 
ing sayings of Talleyrand are worth giving, 
with a new instance of the manner in which 
Wit can be trumped by Folly.— 

1834.—“ One of my friends has been staying three 
weeks at Valengay, where Prince Talleyrand and the 
Duchesse de Din have been entertaining a party 
partly English. Talleyrand expressed himself very 
openly and satirically about the English Government, 
whom he considered very deficient, both in talent 
and honesty. He said of Lord Holland, ‘ C’est la 
bienveillance méme, mais !a bienveillance la plus 
perturbatrice, qu’on ait jamais vue.’ Of Lady Hol- 
land he observed: ‘Elle est toute assertion, mais 
quand on demande la preuve, c’est 14 son sécret.’ 
He says the Duke is the only honest public man in 
the country; that Peel, by his selfish policy in refusing 
to join him, is the cause of all the mischief present 
and to come; the latter of which is incalculable. 
The English consisted of Lady Clanricarde, Col. and 
Mrs. Damer, Henry Greville, and Motteaux; the 
last, who is a notorious epicure, and always talking 
on that subject, was a source of much amusement to 
the party. One day at dinner he interrupted Tal- 
leyrand in the midst of an interesting anecdote by 
saying: ‘Mon Prince, avez vous jamais entendu ce 
qui m’est arrivé avec les écrevisses?’ and every one 
burst out laughing.” 

Here is Wit counselling Misfortune :— 

“ A certain Vicomte de V friend of Talley- 
rand, who with him frequented some distinguished 
soirées, where high play was encouraged, had in- 
curred some suspicions not very creditable to his 
honour. Detected one evening in a flagrant attempt 
to defraud his adversary, he was very unceremo- 
niously turned out of the house, with a threat, that 
if he ever made his appearance there again, he should 
be thrown out of the window. The next day he 
called upon M. de Talleyrand to relate his mis- 
fortune, and protest his innocence: ‘Ma position 
est trés embarrassante,’ said the Vicomte, ‘donnez 
moi done un conseil..—‘ Dame! mon cher, je vous 
conseille de ne plus jouer qu’au rez de chaussée.’” 

In the same style, we have ‘jottings” of 
Sebastiani, Pozzo di Borgo, and other of the 
diplomatists of the past half-century who circu- 
lated in Paris, —mere minnows as compared with 
such a Triton of duplicity and experience as him 
of whom we have been talking. Here and there 
occurs a notice of a new play, or of a new 
marriage, or of a new club, or of a new suicide, 
—Mr. Raikes being led to record such dismal 
occurrences as the last by the frequency of their 
occurrence, which he observes as a sign of the 
corruption and faithlessness of the times. He 
came in for the end of the public gaming-houses 
in Paris, and for the end, too, of some of their 
victims,—among others, of the following well- 
known character :— 

“ Friday 15th, 1835.On Wednesday last died, 
in Paris, poor Mr. Stibbert, aged sixty-three. His 
story is short, but one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the infatuation for play ever known. He 
was the son of General Stibbert, but deformed from 
his birth, inherited a fortune of 80,000/., as I have 
always heard, and, till the age of forty-five, was a 
man of regular habits, a cultivated mind, and much 
respected in England among the friends with whom 
he lived. Unfortunately, after the peace, eighteen 
years ago, he determined to visit Italy, and arrived 
in Paris with the intention of passing here only a 
few weeks. One night he was induced to go to the 
Salon, then kept in the Rue Grange Bateliére, and 
frequented by the best society of all nations, under 
the superintendence of the old and agreeable Marquis 
de Livry, a very different establishment from the 
Tripot in the Rue de Richelieu at present. He 
there sat down to play for the first time, lost a small 
sum of money, returned to win it back, continued to 
lose, and in the same hopeless enterprise prolonged 
his stay for several years, till he absolutely lost every 
shilling of his large property, and has since latterly 
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been dependent on his brother for a small allowance, 
hovering like a spectre round the gaming table at 
Frascati, and risking his few francs every night in 
that sink of depravity, still hoping that fortune 
might turn in his favour and enable him to regain 
his losses. His mild manners, his settled melan- 
choly, and, as he has often told me himself, that 
infatuation which he felt quite unable to resist, 
rendered him a constant object of remark to the | 
various English who have visited Paris for many 
years past.” 

There are glances, too, at the literary folk, as | 
they rose and fell :—among these, we shall give | 
a sketch of a Lady, who was only a woman of | 
letters by accident.— 

1835.—“ Madame d’Abrantes has published two | 
more volumes of her Memoirs, in which she does | 
not mention the Bourbons with much partiality or | 
gratitude, whereas the Duc de Guiche informs me | 
that they allowed her 24,000 fr. a year out of their 
private funds, which he regularly sent to her every 
half year by a man on horseback to Montreuil in 
this neighbourhood, where she resided. The an- | 
thoress of these prolific Memoirs, which have al- 
ready extended to eighteen volumes, is now left in 
very reduced circumstances. The facts which she 
relates are amusing, but not sufficiently accurate to 
guide the future historian; they are distorted through- 
out by personal vanity, and a wish to raise her 
own importance. Whoever could now see Madame 
d’Abrantes would be at a loss to recognize that air 
de cour, and high-bred manner, with the idea of | 
which she attempts to impress the reader in her own | 
person. Her own conduct has given much handle 
for censure in the world: she has nearly caused the 
ruin of M. de Balancourt, her friend, who at one | 
time paid 300,000 fr. for her; and her daughter, 
Mademoiselle Junot, who is a most estimable cha- 
racter, preferred a refuge in a convent to the irregu- 
larities which she witnessed in her mother’s house.” 

Another entry, belonging to the year 1825, 
needs no introduction. — 

“ The affair of the pictures which recently took 
place between Louis-Philippe and Marshal Soult 
is not the first attempt of the latter to realize the 
plunder of his campaign in Spain which has proved 
unsuccessful: a similar negotiation took place with 
Charles the Tenth for the whole gallery: the price 
was fixed at, I believe, three millions, and the bar- 
gain was absolutely concluded, when the Duchess, 
his wife, wrote to the King, and demanded an addi- 
tional sum of 100,000fr. pour les épingles for herself ; 
Charles the Tenth, who had offered a very liberal 
price, was so offended at this indelicate encroach- 
ment of the parvenue Duchess, that he made an- 
swer, ‘c’est par trop bourgeois,’ and annulled the 
agreement. This lady, not distinguished by her ele- 
gance or high breeding, was not deficient in that 
pride which generally accompanies rank of late 
date. I remember that Mademoiselle Bourgouin, 
the celebrated actress, told me several years ago of 
a correspondence which actually took place between 
her and Madame la Maréchale, on a singular sub- 
ject; they were then living as next door neighbours 
in the same street in Paris, and the great lady had 
a favourite cat, which, for some private reasons, often 
strayed to the house of the actress and was missing 
at home; complaints were repeatedly made of these 
wanderings, but still the cat was always to be found 
in the kitchen of the actress, notwithstanding the 
prohibition given to harbour him. At length the 
Duchess, who had just received her title from the 
Emperor, wrote a most indignant letter to Made- 
moiselle Bourgouin, making her responsible for the 
absence of her favourite, and signing herself with 
great pomp, Eugénie de Dalmatie. Mademoiselle 
B., whose epigrammatic wit was almost proverbial, 
could not let slip this opportunity of mortifying the 
pride of her neighbour; she wrote a very appro- 
priate letter in reply, and signed herself Iphigénie 
en Aulide, which was one of her favourite characters 
on the French stage.” 

Mr. Raikes professed himself as having be- 
longed to no party in politics; but throughout 
his diary that sort of dowager spite which per- 
vaded the Faubourg in regard to all the sayings 
and doings of the Roi Citoyen, his family, and 
his antagonists, will be found flowing in uniform 





and unbroken current. He was amused (in 
1833) to hear of the shockingly bad company 
which assembled at the Tuileries.— 

“Tt is said that a lady happened to complain the 
other night that her shoe pinched her, when her 
partner immediately presented his card of address 
as cordonnier du roi, and offered to wait upon her 
the next morning.” 


The reader has probably not forgotten the 
royal direction quoted by Dr. Véron, that no 
wine or intoxicating liquors should be served at 
the buffets on these occasions in consequence of 
the tipsiness exhibited at the ball given to the 
Queen of Holland,—nor Madame Dudevant’s 
fond recollection of the young princes amusing 
themselves by spitting on the caps of the sen- 
tinels en faction. Mr. Raikes in other pages 
registers the gossip which we heard in Paris, 
during those years, concerning the scrupulous 
care taken by the monarch to avoid assas- 
sination.— 

“The King came down to Versailles; on his 
return, while the carriages were waiting in the court, 
I observed, and had indeed often observed on the 
same occasion, two or three men on horseback, 
placed at different distances up the great avenue, 
their eyes constantly fixed on the palace, and wait- 
ing for the royal train to be put in motion. I had 
always concluded that they were simple bourgeois, 
who were indulging their curiosity with a sight of 
Majesty, but this time I perceived so much anxiety 
in their manner, that I suspected something might 
be going wrong. I went up to the post-house, where 
the Marquis d’Osmond and his family, in two car- 
riages and four, were changing horses on the road 
to their seat at Pontchartrain, which had drawn 
together a concourse of postilions and stable-boys to 
the spot. I made my remark on these individuals 
in the avenue to one of them, who without ceremony 
told me they were only mouchards of the police in 
waiting, who attended the King wherever he went, 
some preceding him on the road, perhaps by a mile 
or two, in order to give timely notice in case there 
should be any signs of disaffection, or attempt to 
molest the King’s person. My informant ended by 
saying, ‘ C’est que le Roi a peur.’ So much fora 
Citizen King. The Duc de Nemours, second son 
of Louis-Philippe, has been staying lately with his 
governor at the Grand Trianon. He is not so good- 
looking as the Duc d’Orléans, nor supposed to be 
very clever, but some odd speeches and sentiments 
are related of him, among others, that if the Crown 
should ever devolve upon him, he would offer it 
to Henri V. Some time back Louis-Philippe was 
engaged in a late council with his Ministers; it was 
before he had quitted the Palais Royal, when he 
lived with less etiquette than at present; at the 
close of the conference, his dinner was announced, 
and the Ministers were requested to stay and join 
the family party. When the dinner was over and 
coffee announced, they all retired to the drawing- 
room; where some allusion being made to the exist- 
ing troubles in the country, and the difficulties which 
were daily occurring, Louis-Philippe said to the 
Ministers about him, with a sentimental air, ‘ Ah 
messieurs, la couronne est un fardeau bien pesant !” 
The Duc de Nemours, who at the moment was 
poking the fire, immediately added, in a very calm 
tone, ‘ Oui, surtout quand elle ne nous appartient 
pas.’ ” 

Among minor annoyances with which the 
“usurping” family had to put up, were such as 
the following.— 

1835.—*The Duke of Orleans, who was so ill 
received the other night at the concert in the Champs 
Elysées by the Carlist ladies, has met with many and 
various rebuffs of the same nature: about two years 
ago he was at a ball given by Madame Appony, 
where he asked Mademoiselle de B to dance ; 
her reply was, ‘J’aurois toujours été charmée de 
danser avec Monsieur le Duc de Chartres, mais ja- 
mais avec Monsieur le Duc d'Orléans.’ 
making a witty answer, or saying anything which 
might have turned the laugh to his own side, he ap- 
peared highly offended and left the room; but as if 
everything that night was to increase his dilemma, on 
looking fur his shako (it was a dressed ball), he found 





Instead of 


that some malicious wag had taken out his tricoloured 
cockade, and substituted a white paper one in its 
place. Mademoiselle Lenormand has predicted that 
there will be a riot on the 27th of this month in 
Paris: a person who consulted her the other day 
was advised not to invest some money in the funds 
till next month.” 


The prediction by the old sorceress of the 
Rue Tournon, tacked to the above trait of 
Carlist good breeding, sufficiently indicates 
how Mr. Raikes came by his anecdote, since 
that Mdlle. Lenormand was in vogue among 
the Legitimist Ladies we are reminded by an 
elaborate account of a visit paid to the Sibyl 
in 1827 by the Duchess de Guiche and Lady 
Combermere, entered in a previous page by Mr. 
Raikes. Of course, all that the Lady foretold to 
her client had come to pass, and she was, thence- 
forth, to be regarded as an authority by the im- 
pressible French lady. To her we venture to 
ascribe much of the gossip of the Fuubourg 
transcribed by Mr. Raikes, who, about that 
period, was resident in her immediate neigh- 
bourhood at Versailles. With a last outbreak of 
antipathy we shall close this section of our 
extracts.— 


1835.—* The inconsistency of Louis-Philippe has 
long been a subject of ridicule, and he now finds how 
completely it has failed in its object. On assuming 
the reins of government his great point was to obtain 
popularity with the lower classes, for which contemp- 
tible object he would cheerfully court the most de- 
grading familiarity with the mob, while in proportion 
as his power became more firmly established, he was 
aiming at the destruction of their liberties. He flat- 
tered himself that he could purchase the love of a 
whole nation by des poignées de mains, without any 
other claim on their gratitude. During the first year 
after the Revolution it was the constant amusement 
of the Parisian mob to assemble in the evening before 
his windows in the court of the Palais Royal and 
call out Vive Louis-Philippe. In less than a minute 
he would appear in the balcony, bowing and grimac- 
ing to his loyal subjects; and when they began to 
sing La Parisienne, he would turn round with a 
theatrical air to embrace Lafayette or Lafitte, and 
join in the chorus, beating time with his hands to his 
ragged friends below. Under the pretext of their 
being National Guards, he would invite the lowest 
artisans to his dinners and balls, till at last the fétes 
at the palace became the most vulgar meetings in 
Paris and the risée ot all society. One day whena 
M. Dufailly was driving in his carriage on the Boule- 
vard, he met the Citizen King walking by himself in 
a round hat with a large tri-coloured cockade, and 
his umbrella in his hand, faisant Vaimable a tout 
venant. He stopped his carriage and said to bis 
footman, I will give you 20 fr., if you will go and 
shake hands with the king. The man, who desired 
no better amusement, jumped down from the foot- 
board, and, offering his hand to his sovereign, said, 
‘ Bonjour, mon ami;’ which the other very cordially 
took, and said in return, ‘ Ah, bonjour ; comment te 
portes-tu 2’ In former times, when some impertinen' 
person who wished to be familiar with M. de 1: 
Rochefoucauld, had said to him, ‘ Bonjour, mon ami, 
comment te portes-tu?’ the old gentleman replied, 
‘ Bonjour, mon ami, comment te nommes-tu?’ The 
result, however, of all this double conduct is, that 1 
monarch is more unpopular, or indeed surrounded 
by more enemies. There is nothing truly great in 
the character of this man; he has physical courage 
without moral courage; cunning without great talents; 
some head but little heart ; a boundless ambition 
without magnanimity, but preferring always by 1 
stinct the crooked to the straight path; he has 10 
pride, it would mar his projects; he has no priva'e 
vices, they would interfere with business; but he has 
above all that insuperable bar to all noble feeling, @ 
inordinate love of money, which no principle cai 
check or hypocrisy disguise : it starts to light in ever! 
action of his life, from the infamous collusion wit! 

Madame Feuchéres to the lowest details of his house 
hold. He might have made a thriving tradesmat, 
but he can never become a glorious king.” 





Having accidentally got into the company 
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defunct personages, we will string together some 
traits of our home royalties and their times.— 

“Three or four of us were sitting round the fire, 
before we went up to dress for dinner; amongst 
whom was the Duke, who amused us much with 
several anecdotes of the late King. He was in a 
very gay, communicative humour, and having seen 
so much of George IV., one story brought on another, 
[Te said that, among other peculiarities of the King, 
he had a most extraordinary talent for imitating the 
manner, gestures, and even voice of other people. 
So much so, that he could give you the exact idea of 
any one, however unlike they were to himself. On 
his journey to Hanover, said the Duke, he stopped 
at Brussells, and was received there with great 
attention by the King and Queen of the Netherlands. 
A dinner was proposed for the following day at the 
Palace of Laacken, to which he went; and a large 
party was invited to meet him. His Majesty was 
placed at table, between the King and Queen. ‘I,’ 
said the Duke, ‘sat a little way from them, and next 
to Prince Frederick of Orange. ‘The dinner passed 
off very well; but, to the great astonishment of the 
company, both the King and Queen, without any 
apparent cause, were at every moment breaking out 
in violent convulsions of laughter. There appeared 
to be no particular joke, but every remark our King 
made to his neighbours threw them into fits. Prince 
Frederick questioned me as to what could be going 
on. I shrewdly suspected what it might be, but 
said nothing ; it turned out, however, to be as I 
thought. The King had long and intimately known 
the old stadtholder when in England, whose pecu- 
liarities and manner were at that time a standing 
joke at Carlton House; and of course the object of 
the Prince’s mimicry, who could make himself almost 
his counterpart. At this dinner, then, he chose to 
give a specimen of his talent; and at every word he 
spoke, he so completely took off the stadtholder, that 
the King and Queen were thrown off their guard, 
and could not maintain their composure during the 
whole of the day. He was indeed,’ said the Duke, 
‘the most extraordinary compound of talent, wit, 
buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling—in short, a 
medley of the most opposite qualities, with a great 
preponderance of good—that I ever saw in any 
character in my life.’ ” 

To this we will add a glimpse of another of 
the brotherhood. Mr. Raikes was intimate 
with the Duke and Duchess of York, and con- 
tributes his grain of testimony to the anecdotes 
of debt and good-nature which every frequenter 
of Oatlands seems able to recall.— 

“‘T remember once at Brighton he asked Keatinge, 
a good-natured Irishman, but not very refined in his 
ideas, to dine with him, and make up his rubber at 
whist. Keatinge won, and not having received the 
money—being accustomed to punctuality—he wrote 
some days afterwards to remind His Royal Highness 
of the debt, which was immediately sent. Keatinge, 
in return, by way of expressing his gratitude, began 
his letter with the following quotation :— 

Now is the winter of my discontent 

Made glorious summer by the Sun of York. 
—It wasa liberty which would not have suited many 
princes of the blood, but the Duke only laughed.” 

With an anecdote less placid from a London 
letter dated 1834, we will close these person- 
alities.— 

“Mrs. D. showed me a letter from » Which 
says, ‘I went, yesterday, with their Majesties to the 
private exhibition at Somerset House. We were 
received by the President of the Royal Academy, who, 
among other portraits, pointed out to the King that 
of Admiral Napier, who has been commanding the 
fleet for Don Pedro. His Majesty did not hesitate 
to show his political bias on this occasion, by ex- 
claiming immediately, “Captain Napier may be 
d——d, sir, and you may be d d, sir; and if 
the Queen was not here, sir, I would kick you down 
stairs, sir!” 

Having done with these royal brothers, we 
may add a picture of the sports in which their 
middle age indulged itself.— 

“1836.—Last week died Lord George Germaine, 
brother to the Duke of Dorset; they were both 
in their youth great friends to the late King, when 











Prince of Wales, fond of the turf, and, with the late 
Delme Radcliffe, the three best gentlemen riders at 
the once famed Bibury races, which are now replaced 
by those at Heaton Park. They were all three little 
men, light weights, and, when dressed in their jackets 
and caps, would rival Buckle and Chiffney. In 
those days, the Prince made Brighton and Lewes 
Races the gayest scene of the year in England. The 
Pavilion was full of guests ; the Steyne was crowded 
with all the rank and fashion from London during 
that week ; the best horses were brought from New- 
market and the North, to run at these races, on 
which immense sums were depending; and the 
course was graced by the handsomest equipages. 
The ‘legs’ and betters, who had arrived in shoals, 
used all to assemble on the Steyne at an early hour 
to commence their operations on the first day, and 
the buzz was tremendous, till Lord Foley and Mellish, 
the two great confederates of that day, would ap- 
proach the ring, and then a sudden silence ensued ; 
to await the opening of their betting books. They 
would come on perhaps smiling, but mysterious, 
without making any demonstration; at last Mr. 
Jerry Cloves would say,‘ Come, Mr. Mellish, will 
you light the candle, and set us a-going.’ Then, if 
the Master of Buckle would say, ‘I'll take three to 
one about ‘Sir Solomon,’’ the whole pack opened, 
and the air resounded with every shade of odds and 
betting. About halfan hour before the signal of 
departure for the hill, the Prince himself would 
make his appearance in the crowd :—I think I see 
him now in a green jacket, a white hat, and tight 
nankeen pantaloons and shoes, distinguished by his 
high-bred manner and handsome person ; he was 
generally accompanied by the late Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Jersey, Charles Wyndham, Shelley, Brummell, 
M. Day, Churchill, and, oh extraordinary anomaly! 
the little old Jew Travis, who like the dwarf of old fol- 
lowed in the train of royalty. The Downs were soon 
covered with every species of conveyance, and the 
Prince’s German Waggon and six bay horses (so 
were barouches called when first introduced at that 
time)—the coachman on the box being replaced by 
Sir John Lade—issued_ out of the gates of the Pa- 
vilion, and, gliding up the green ascent, was stationed 
close to the great stand, where it remained the centre 
of attraction for the day. At dinner-time, the 
Pavilion was resplendent with lights, and a sumptuous 
banquet was served to a large party; while those 
who were not included in that invitation found a 
dinner with every luxury at the club-house on the 
Steyne, kept by Raggett during the season, for the 
different members of White’s and Brookes’s who 
chose to frequent it, and where the cards and dice 
from St. James’s Street were not forgotten. Where 
are the actors in all those gay scenes now 2” 


Here is a sketch of a pair of foreign guests 
who figured in London during the earlier part of 
the century ;—Baron Tripp (in exquisite accord- 
ance with his name) being one of those invaders 
who demoralized English ball-rooms by intro- 
ducing there the fascinations of the waltz.— 


“ Baron Tripp was a Dutchman: he and Baron 
Tuyll emigrated from Holland at the beginning of 
the century, and were most hospitably received in 
England ; they were introduced into the first society, 
where they became very popular from their agree- 
able manners and good-breeding. They both entered 
the British service: Tripp obtained a commission in 
the Prince’s Regiment, 10th Light Dragoons, and 
Tuyll in the 7th Light Dragoons, commanded by 
Lord Paget, now Marquis of Anglesey, with whom 
he always lived on terms of private friendship. With 
such introductions, and belonging to the two crack 
regiments of the day, which were entirely composed 
of young men of the first rank and fortune in the 
country, they lived very much in the world. They 
were both handsome men: Tripp was an agreeable 
boaster, swearing like a hussar, and speaking a sort 
of baragouin, half German half French-English, 
which was very entertaining. Tuyll was a more 
sedate character, of more polished manners ; but 
both were extremely good-natured and liked in the 
London circles. Tuyll was unquestionably a man 
of very good family in his own country, but Tripp's 
claims to the same distinction were not so gencrally 
allowed. When I was at the Hague, in 1814, and 
constantly in the house of Lord Clancarty, the Eng- 





lish Ambassador, where at that time were staying 
the late Lady Castlereagh and Lady Emma Edge- 
cumbe, now Countess of Brownlow, with several 
other English, and Tripp himself then in his native 
country, it was generally observed by us that he 
seemed to have no relations in Holland of any import- 
ance. After the peace Tripp went to Brussels, where 
he spent his time in philandering with the fair sex— 
a propensity which seems constantly to have brought 
him into trouble. His attention to Miss C. produced 
at last a duel with the father, which, though it did 
not end seriously, created considerable comments. 
in the place. Poor Tripp’s end was rather mys- 
terious: he went to Florence, and lived much with 
the gay society of which Lord and Lady Burghersh‘s 
house formed the centre: there were many English 
in the place, amongst whom was a Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
a pretty young married woman, very coquette, not 
much known in the London world. ‘Tripp fell 
violently in love with her, and became her professed 
admirer, but whether from jealousy or from what 
cause is not exactly known, he retired one afternoon 
to his lodgings, borrowed a pair of pistols from a 
friend, and shot himself through the head, leaving 
only a few lines on his writing table, to intimate that 
he was tired of life.” 

We imagine that what has been given will 
sufficiently indicate the nature, quality, and 
colour of these volumes, and justify an asser- 
tion that they do not owe such amusement as 
they contain to any felicity of style on the 
writer’s part. More portions of Mr. Raikes’s 
Diary, we imagine, may be expected. It is use- 
less, we suppose, to protest against publications. 
of quality like this—while the parties Boswell- 
ized still live—as indiscreet. Ours is the age 
of Crystal Palaces. Such of us as give dinners 
must look to having the lists of our company, 
and the jokes (if jokes there are) served up in 
print before five years have passed. Shadow, 
privacy, reserve,—consideration for the feelings 
of quiet persons who object to meet with their 
fathers and mothers in print, are rapidly de- 
parting from among the world of book-makers 
and readers. To those having no qualms, these 
Journals may be recommended, as, of their kind, 
amusing. 





The Ecclesiastical History of England and 
Normandy. By Ordericus Vitalis, Trans- 
lated, with Notes, and the Introduction of 
Guizot. By T. Forester, M.A. 4 vols. Bohn. 

Ordericus Vitalis was a man who was in 

advance of his times. His father was a 

Norman, who passed the greater part of his life 

in England. Ordericus was English born, and 

he spent nearly the whole of his life in Normandy. 

Very proud was the son of the Norman of the 

place of his birth. Seldom, perhaps never, was 

his name enrolled on a list or subscribed to a 

document without the addition to it of ‘ Eng- 

lishman.”’ He loved the land generally, and 

Shrewsbury, the locality in which he was born, 

in particular. The year of his birth was 1075. 

Ten years later, his father parted with him for 

ever, and thought he had done much to merit 

heaven by making such a sacrifice. He had, 
however, by such a proceeding simply got 
rid of his paternal responsibility, or thought 
he had achieved that end. The father had 
brought with him from Orleans into England 
the name of Odelirius. His little boy took with 
him into Normandy that of Ordericus. The 
Normans found this appellation especially un- 
musical and unpronounceable. They ac- 
cordingly re-named the lively lad “‘ Vitalis.’”’ As 
the humour for change was thus begun, Ordericus 
at once added ‘“‘Angligena;” and by the style 
and title of ‘Vitalis, the Englishman,” was 

Ordericus long known in the Monastery of St.- 

Evroult. 

Taking the times and their perils into conside- 
ration, his lot was not one to be deplored. 
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Altogether, his lines may be said 'o have fallen 
in pleasant places. He spent h's hours anong 
men who were not mere dull, drowsy, daily- 
dying monks. The latter were active fellows 
both in mind and body. They were not only 
well read, according to their ideas of scholur- 
ship, but they were accomplished in science or 
in art. Indeed, it would be difficult to say who 
most abounded at St.-Evroult, the artists or the 
philosophers. It was the boast of all Christen- 
dom that there was nota single branch of human 
knowledge that was not well taught and well 
learned in this famous monastery. 


Among such guides, companions, and friends, 
the Shrewsbury boy grew intoa man. He was 
well endowed by nature, and his inclinations 
lent themselves readily to the training to which 
they were put. One taste, indeed, Ordericus 
could not gratify. Had he possessed the means, 
he would have travelled all over the known 
world, and would have made amusing record 
of his experiences. As it was, he was in some 
respects a home-keeping youth, but he had 
much more than leaden homely wit. He made 
excursions rather than performed voyages. He 
was an observant man: few things escaped his 
acute eye. The space in which he moved was 
restricted, but it is astonishing how much he 
made of it. He had a turn for the comic, and 
did not consider that serious subjects were alone 
worth a comment or illustration from his pen. 
Monks, in his days, seldom wrote more than 
one book. They might be the authors of many 
volumes, but ordinarily these, if not treating of 
the same subject, tended to the same end. On 
the other hand, Ordericus, in one book, and 
that on ecclesiastical history, treated of many 
subjects, and discussed diverse questions. His 
book may almost be called a Comic History of 
the Church in England and Normandy, so droll, 
so smart, so strange, and so mirth-moving are 
some of his chapters, and many of his incidental 
paragraphs and cheerful episodes. In this re- 
spect herealized very nearly the recommendation 
of Scarron, to write history in epigrams. There 


are gossipping historians of our own days in | 


whose light literature there seems to be a serious 
aim. As M. Jullien, in music, so catered as to 
lead even those who had no ear and as little 
inclination for sweet sounds to learn, love, and 
cultivate harmony, so these writers probably 
hope, by dealing in anecdotical details, toinduce 
desultory readers to refer to authorities, and 
thus, gradually, to become students. Ordericus, 
or Vitalis, as he was commonly called, must 
have made the dullest monks merry, as well as 
wise, by the way in which he treated his subject, 
and the taste with which he garnished the 
chief joint in his capacious and miscellaneous 
dish. There are occasional errors, indeed, at 
which some malignant episcopal chaplain, who 
criticized in order to discover errors, and 
was only glad when he found them, may 
have been ecstatic; but these, trivial in them- 
selves, disappear before the merit, learn- 
ing, wit, and solid judgment, gracefully ex- 
pressed, of this admirable work. It is an 
ecclesiastical history, but the faults, foibles, 
crimes and caprices, follies and fashions, 
of men make a part of it. All these and a 
hundred other matters Ordericus considered as 
germane to the question, and he consequently 
treats of them largely. How righteously indig- 
nant is he at the extravagancies of fashion! 
How scornfully, laughing the while, he fixes 
the heel of contempt on the serpentine peaks 
to shoes, which have made the name of Fulke 
of Anjou immortal! How stingingly he lays 
on the wearers of tight hose! How sharply 
he snaps at the long skirts and gold lace of 
the men! How ruthlessly he runs the comb 
of his indignation through the long curls on 





the heads of noble soldiers! And how ener- 
getically does he “dash the wigs” from the 
skulls of both men and women! ‘These wear a 
covering which he evidently thinks, with Ter- 
tullian, may prevent the benediction passing 
from the hand of the priest to the person of 
any godless individual who sports a peruke! 
With all his vigour, when denouncing those 
and other matters which took in Ais eyes the 
guise of folly, he never loses his temper. Of 
the Normans, it has been said that they were 
foes— 
who, unlike the heavy-drinking Dane, 

Or Saxon, grosser feeder than his hogs, 

Placed not their sole delight in bloody war, 

But with them brought a knowledge of those arts, 

To purchase which defeat’s a lowly price. 

A gallant band they were, though fierce withal,— 

Resembling their own swords, polish’d but keen, 

Prompt for the fight, and backward for the sheath. 

With the Church, morals, manners, and cus- 
toms of this people the History of Ordericus has 
much todo. His own ideas touching what is 
right may not always be correct, but we must 
recollect that he is speaking (if we may use a 
transatlantic illustration) from his own parti- 
cular stump. Thus, he shows us what a dread- 
ful reprobate was that Peter, who was, appro- 
priately, Lord of Maule. No man could well 
be more infamous, and Ordericus says as much. 
But, he adds, “ As far as words go, he pays 
due respect to the monks and clergy, and takes 
their reproofs in good part, veiling his follies 
under the excuse of his youth, and promising 
to amend his life in riper years; which,’’ adds 
the indulgent Ordericus, ‘may God grant!’’ 
This exclamation, however, is very much in 
the style and according to the sentiment of the 
rollicking penitent in the French song, who ends 
each verse of his rather joyous confiteor with an 

Encore aujourd’hui la folie, et je serai sage demain. 

It was the fashion of the period to denounce 
sin, not in sermons, but by relating visions. 
Here is an incident from one, in which a priest 
saw countless sinners punished. The passage, 
which relates the punishment in the next world 
of lightsome ladies, is at once Dantesque and 
Hoffmanesque,—terrific, yet of that class of the 
terrific which belongs to extravaganza :— 

“Then followed a crowd of women who seemed to 
the priest to be innumerable. They were mounted 
on horseback, riding in female fashion, with women’s 
saddles which were stuck with red hot nails. The 
wind often lifted them a cubit from their saddles, 
and then let them drop again on the sharp points. 
Their haunches thus punctured with the burning 
nails, and suffering horrible torments from the wounds 
and the scorching heat, the women pitiably ejacu- 
lated, Woe! woe! and made open confession of the 
sins for which they were punished, undergoing in 
this manner fire and stench and unutterable tortures 
for the obscene allurements and filthy delights to 
which they had abandoned themselves when living 
among men. In this company the priest recognized 
several noble ladies, and beheld the palfreys and 
mules with the women’s litters of others who were 
still alive.” 

This allusion to the empty seats ready for yet 
living ladies, probably, made many a heart beat 
quicker, when the vision was told to fair of- 
fenders on solemn mornings following joyous 
nights. ‘There were means also to convert the 
knights as well as their “ladies.” — 

“it chanced on Easter-day, as his chaplain was 
communicating the baron and his household, that a 
certain knight having approached the altar for the 
purpose of reverently receiving the eucharist, the 
priest took the consecrated wafer in his hand for the 
purpose of putting it into the communicant’s open 
mouth, but found that he was quite unable to lift 
his hand from the altar. In this dilemma, both 
parties were extremely terrified; but at length the 
priest said to the knight: ‘ Take it, if you can; for 
myself, it is out of my power to move my hand and 
deliver the Lord’s body to you.’ Upon this the 
knight stretched his neck over the altar, with some 





effort reached the chalice, and received the host in 
his open mouth from the priest's hand. This’extra- 
ordinary occurrence covered him with confusion,and 
not knowing what would happen, he was appre- 
hensive of some misfortune, and in consequence dis- 
tributed among the clergy and the poor the greatest 
part of his wardrobe and other effects. He fell soon 
after Easter in the first battle fought at Maromme 
near Rouen, The chaplain, whose name was Robert, 
related to me what happened to him and the un- 
fortunate knight, as I have related, during the cele- 
bration of the life-giving mysteries.’ 

It is clear, both from the history and the 
chronicle of St.-Evroult, which follows it, that 
the man who “ payed his dues” was, essentially, 
the religious man. In the chronicle we find 
laudatory notice of men who harnessed them- 
selves to corn and provision-laden carts, like 
beasts, ‘and attended with many divine mani- 
festations, brought them from all quarters for 
the use of God’s servants, without any display 
of vanity.” Further, when the character of the 
lately deceased Lord William Selteys is given, 
the summary is, ‘he repaired with great mag- 
nificence the buildings of the Abbey of St.- 
Evroult, which had become ruinous in all parts 
in consequence of the wars. He also erected 
new buildings, and long and largely augmented 
the church revenues. Need more be added?” 
The chronicler evidently considered that all 
virtue was comprised in giving magnificence to 
an abbey, and long and largely augmenting the 
church revenues. But, lest our readers, too, 
should put the query of the historian, and ask 
‘“‘ Need more be added?”’ we will here conclude 
our notice, not without having succeeded, as we 
hope, in sending many a student of history and 
morals to the volumes of ‘ Ordericus Vitalis, 
Angligena.”’ 





Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe. With a Pre- 
face by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Iz is true that Sir Archibald Alison advertises 

his own ‘History of Europe’ in the editorial 

Preface prefixed to this English translation 

of Herr Hacklander’s ‘ Europiische Sclaven- 

leben,’ but we cannot admit that such intro- 
duction gives any value to the novel :—espe- 
cially since we conceive the passage which is 
quoted from the historian’s former work to be 
dull and undiscriminating. We hold that 

‘Clara’ neither recalls Mr. Dickens nor Sir 

E. Lytton so much as Herr Hacklander’s 

French contemporaries. By its scenes and 

combinations, we are reminded of ‘ Les Mys- 

téres’ and ‘Monte Christo’ more closely than 
of ‘Oliver Twist’ or ‘Paul Clifford.” Nor 
will the allusion to ‘Uncle Tom’ made by Sir 

Archibald Alison seem much happier even to 

those who snatch at every pretext of purpose 

in Fiction with a view of imparting to the 
excitement which its scenes create a show of 
more serious value. That “Slave Life in Eu- 
rope’”’ has been suggested for the title by Mrs. 

Stowe’s tale seems probable. Throughout the 

novel Herr Hacklander from time to time re- 

collects himself and spices his scenes with a 

word or two aimed at conventionalism,—the 

moral of which, if moral there be, is, that white 
free life and refined society have their victims 
as well as the cotton plantation and the market 
where black humanity is brought to the hammer. 

Nevertheless we cannot accept ‘Clara’ “as one 

of those pictures of nature from which lessons 

are to be deduced. ‘The heroine is a ballet- 


girl in a theatre;—on the one side we have 
the temptations, or sorrows, and horrors of the- 
atrical life, drawn in exaggerated form and 
dark colour; on the other we are shown an 
angel, refined to a degree which, we fear, is 
next to impossible. In this there may be merely 
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so much permissible colouring of the truth as 
the artist is justified in introducing; but no 
such qualification can enable us to accredit 
the hero, for such, we suppose, is Baron 
von Brand. He is a copy of the Prince of 
Gerolstein in M. Sue’s romance, inasmuch as 
he assists the lowly and gives the sinning an 
opportunity of returning to the paths of virtue; 
but, whereas the Avenger and Rectifier in the 
French novel avenged wrongs and rectified 
offences by the aid of his magnificent fortune 
and unimpeachable virtue, the good genius of 
this German tale performs his feats in right of 
his power as an evil genius. He is as thorough- 
going a miscreant in all matters of ‘ meum et 
tuum”’ as the hero of ‘Santo Sebastiano,’ or of 
other avowed romance of the trap-door and 
dark-lantern school.— Living in a German 
capital,—having access to court society, he is 
all the while the head of a band of robbers and 
ruffians, over whom he has secured an ascen- 
dancy by the force of his will and the fascina- 
tion of his manners. Some of Baron von Brand’s 
feats and “‘hair-breadth ’scapes”’ are told in a 
manner calculated to excite a strong interest. 
We cannot help being touched, moreover, by 
the manner in which, when Doom and Dis- 
closure press him hard, he vanishes from the 
scene; but the emotion belongs to sentiment 
rather than to sympathy, and is due to the skill 
of the tale-teller rather than to his accuracy,— 
since, when the book is closed, we doubt whether 
any such fascinating villain could exist in times 
like the present and in scenes such as those al- 
lotted tohim. These, of course, include a thieves’ 
haunt—the Fuchsbau—which those who are 
curious in such matters may compare with the 
squalid picture of Folly’s Ditch in ‘ Oliver Twist.’ 
In one or two scenes, moreover, Herr Hack- 
lander has been directly inspired by a model,— 
since we cannot fancy that the ogresses Wundel 
and Becker would have dissolved partnership as 
they did had not Mrs. Gamp given that memo- 
rable tea-drinking to her “ pardner.”—‘Clara,’ 
in short, may be recommended as a novel cal- 
culated to amuse any novel-reader of any 
country; but as a picture of manners it has not 
the value which the name of the solemn Scot- 
tish baronet claims for it. 





Knights and their Days. 

Bentley. 

Here is one more piece of exquisite nonsense 
from the note-book of Dr. Doran. Satirical, 
anecdotical, quizzical—full of most wise conceits, 
of most ridiculous stories, of shreds and patches 
—a book of knights of the stage and knights of 
the thimble—of mock knights and smock 
knights—of royal knights and knights of the 
road—and of the ladies and children and com- 
panions who belonged to all these orders and 
disorders of knights and their days,—it is 
apparently without plan or purpose: yet it is 
also very laughable and very provoking. There 
is only one word to be said about Dr. Doran’s 
‘ Knights and their Days’ by way of comment : 
—read it. 

Our reader, if he pleases, shall read some 
choice bits of it by way of foretaste. We will 
begin with some speculations on the most famous 
knight in our annals—Sir John Falstaff.— 

“ He robs on the highway, it will be said. Well, 
let us not be too ready to doubt his gentility on that 
aceount. There was many a noble cut-purse in the 
grand gallery at Versailles, when it was most crowded ; 
and George Prince of Wales once nearly lost the 
diamond hilt of his sword, at one of his royal mother’s 
‘drawing-rooms.’ The offenders here were but petty 
larceny rascals, compared with Falstaff on the high- 
way. That he defrauded the King’s exchequer is, 
certainly, not to be denied. But again, let us not be 


By Dr. Doran. 


too hasty to condemn good men with little foibles. 





Recollect that St. Francis de Sales very often cheated 
at cards. Robbery on the highway was, after all, 
only, as I may call it, a rag of knighthood. Falstaff 
robbed in good company. It was his vocation. It 
was the fashion. It was an aristocratic pastime. 
Young blood would have it so; and Sir John was a 
boy with the boys. In more recent times, your 
young noble, of small wit and too ample leisure, 


| flings stale eggs at unsuspecting citizens, makes a 


hell of his quarters, if he be military, and breaks the 
necks of stage-managers.” 

Dr. Doran has a weakness—which we also 
confess to in part—for the Hero of Eastcheap, 
the wise, the humorous, and the valiant. 
Valiant? Yes; as Dr. Doran testifies.— 

“He is brave, too, despite all his detractors! 
When the Prince and Poins, in disguise, set upon 
the gentle robbers, as they are sharing their booty, 
Falstaff is the only one who is described as giving 
‘a blow or two,’ before he imitates ‘the rest,’ and 
runsaway. When he attacked the travellers he was 
content to fight his man; there were four to four. 
And as to the imaginative description of the assault 
given by Falstaff, I believe it to have been uttered 
in joke and gaiety of heart, I have implicit faith in 
the assertion, that he knew the disguised parties as 
well as their mothers did. See how readily he de- 
tects the Prince and Poins, when they are disguised 
as ‘drawers’ at the inn in Eastcheap. If Falstaff 
was right in the latter case, when he told the Prince 
that he, Falstaff, was a gentleman, I think, too, he 
had as sufficient authority for saying to Hal, ‘Thou 
knowest I am as valiant as Hercules.’ I cannot 
believe otherwise of a man whose taste was so little 
vitiated that he could at once detect when there was 
‘lime’ in his sack, and who no sooner hears that the 
state is in danger, than he suggests to the young 
Prince that he must to court. His obesity may be 
suspected as not being the fruit of much temperance, 
but there isa Cardinal Archbishop in England who 
is the fattest man in the fifty-two counties, and why 
may we not conclude in both cases, that it is as 
Falstaff says,.and that sighing and grief blow up a 
man like a bladder?” 


And, as the bold biographer says further on, — 

“Tam as little embarrassed touching Sir John’s 
character as a soldier, as I am about his morals. I 
do not indeed like to hear him acknowledge that he 
has ‘misused the King’s press most damaably,’ or 
that he has pocketed ‘ three hundred and odd pounds’ 
by illegally releasing a hundred and fifty men. But 
at this very day practices much worse than this are 
of constant observance in the Russian service, where 
officers and officials, whose high-sounding names 
‘ exeunt in off,’ rob the Czar daily, and are decorated 
with the Order of St. Catherine. In the field, I 
maintain that Falstaff is a hero. As for his cate- 
chism on honour, so far from detracting from his 
reputation, it seems to me to place him on an equality 
with that modern English hero who said that his 
body trembled at the thought of the perils into which 
his spirited soul was about to plunge him. Falstatf 
does not court death. ‘God keep lead out of me,’ 
is his reasonable remark; ‘I need no more weight 
than mine own bowels!’ But the man who makes 
this prayer and comment was not afraid to encounter 
death. ‘J have led my raggamuffins where they are 
peppered.” He went then at their head. That there 
was hot work in front of him is proved by what 
follows. ‘There’s but three of my hundred and 
fifty left alive; and they are for the town’s end, to 
beg during life!’ A hundred and forty-seven men 
killed out of a hundred and fifty-one; of the four 
who survived, three are illustriously mutilated ; while 
the bold soul who led them on is alone unscathed ! 
Why, it reminds us of Windham and the Redan, 
It is Thermopylz, with Leonidas surviving to tell his 
own story. His discretion is not to be taken as dis- 
proving his valour. He fought Douglas, remember, 
and did not run away from him. He found the 
Scot too much for him, it is true; and quietly 
dropped down, as ifdead. What then? When the 
Muscovite general fell back so hurriedly from 
Eupatoria, how did he describe the movement? 
‘Having accomplished,’ he said, ‘all that was ex- 
pected, the Russians withdrew out of range. So, Sir 
John, with respect to Douglas.” 

There are many chapters in Dr, Doran’s 





whimsical volume on more pretentious people 
than stage heroes and heroines, and yet we feel 
a fondness for his buskined folks that we scarcely 
feel for his more courtly personages. Hence 
we shall keep to the stage (or near it) in our 
further extracts. Here is a pleasing paragraph 
on the introduction of female players into the 
theatres :— 

“ Although Evelyn, in 1666, says that ‘never till 
now’ were women admitted to assume characters on 
the stage, he is not quite correct in his assertion. 
There were actresses full thirty years previous to that 
period, Thus, in 1632, the ‘ Court Beggar’ was acted 
at the Cockpit. In the last act Lady Strangelove 
says :—‘ If you have a short speech or two, the boy’s 
a pretty actor, and his mother can play her part: 
women-actors now grow in request.” Our ancestors 
wisely followed a foreign fashion, when they ceased 
to employ boys in female characters. Prynne says 
in 1633, ‘They have now their female players in 
Italy and other foreign parts; and in Michaelmas 
1629, they had French women-actors in a play per- 
sonated at Blackfriars, to which there was a great 
resort, Geneste quotes Freshwater as writing thus of 
French actresses in Paris, in 1629: ‘ Yet the women 
are the best actors; they play their own parts, a 
thing much desired in England.’ In Davenant’s 
patent for opening Lincoln’s-inn Fields, in 1661, per- 
mission was given for the engaging of women as 
actresses, on the ground that the employment of men 
in such parts had given great offence. I more par- 
ticularly notice this matter, because it was a knight 
who first opened a theatre with a regular female 
trowpe added to the usual number of male actors. 
Sir William’s ladies were Mrs. Davenport, Mrs, Saun- 
derson, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. 
Norris, Mrs. Holden, and Mrs. Jennings. The first 
four were Sir William's principal actresses, and these 
were boarded in the knight’s own dwelling-house. 
Their title of ‘ Mistress’ does not necessarily imply 
that they were married ladies, but rather, that they 
were old enough to beso. This knight, too, was the first 
who introduced scenery on the stage. I will add 
(par parenthése) that it was a priest who first sug- 
gested the levelling of the pit with the stage, for the 
purpose of masquerades and balls. Prynne was not 
among those who fancied that morality would profit 
by the introduction of actresses. He had his mis- 
givings as to the effects likely to be produced on the 
susceptible young gallants of his day. Touching the 
appearance of the French actresses at the Blackfriars 
Theatre, noticed above, he calls it ‘an impudent, 
shameful, unwomanish, graceless, if not more than 
Ww ish attempt.’ The fashion was, undoubtedly, 
first set by the Court, and by no less a person than 
aqueen. Anne of Denmark, wife of James I., acted 
a part in a pastoral. They who remember some of 
the incidents of the training she gave her son, the 
princely knight, young Henry, will hardly think that 
Anne gave dignity to the occupation she temporarily 
assumed. Mrs. Saunderson is said to have been the 
first regularly engaged actress who opened her lips on 
the English stage. Had she and her compeers only 
half the charms which report ascribed to them, they 
must have afforded far more pleasure to audience 
and spectators, than the ‘beautiful woman-actor,’ 
Stephen Hamerton Hart, with his womanly dignity; 
Burt, with his odious female sprightliness ; or Goffe, 
who wasas hearty and bustling as old Mrs. Davenport. 
King Charles himself and his cavaliers, too, must 
have been. especially delighted when they were no 
longer kept waiting for the commencement of a play, 
on the ground that ‘the Queen was not yet shaved,’ ” 


And this passage we shall follow up with 
another extract on those who took the female 
players off the stage.— 

“Half a century elapsed before knight or gentle- 
man tvok an actress from the stage, for the purpose 
of making her his wife. The squires, in this case, 
had precedence of the knights; and the antiquary, 
Martin Folkyes, led the way, by espousing Lucretia 
Bradshaw, the uncorrupted amid corruption, and the 
original Corinna in the ‘Confederacy,’ Dorinda in the 
‘Beaux Stratagem,’ and Arabella Zeal in the ‘ Fair 
Quaker of Deal.’ This marriage took place in 1713, 
and there was not a happier hearth in England than 
that of the antiquary and the actress. A knight of 
the Garter followed, with an Earl's coronet, and in 
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1735 the great Lord Peterborough acknowledged his | 
marriage with that daughter of sweet sounds, Ana- 
stasia Robinson. This example at once flattered, 
provoked, and stimulated the ladies, one of whom, 
the daughter of Earl de Waldegrave, Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, married young Beard the actor. This was 
thought ‘ low,’ and another knight's daughter was less 
censured for marrying her father’s footman. The 
* Beggars’ Opera’ gave two coronets to two Pollys. 
Lavinia Fenton (Betswick), the original Polly at | 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1728, became Duchess of Bolton, | 
a few years later; and in 1813, no less a man than | 
Lord Thurlow married Mary Catherine Bolton, who | 
was scarcely an inferior Polly to the original lady, 
who gave up Polly to become a Bolton. The squires 
once more took their turn when Sheridan married 
Miss Lindley; but before the last century closed, | 
Miss Farren gave her hand to ‘the proudest Earl in 
England,’ the Earl of Derby, Knight of the Bath. 
In 1807, knight and squire took two ladies from the | 
stage.. In that year Mr. Heathcote married the 
beautiful Miss Searle; and Earl Craven married 
Louisa Brunton. We have still among us five ex- 
actresses who married men of the degree of noble, 
knight, or squire. These are Miss Stephens, the 
widowed Countess of Essex; Miss Foote, the widowed | 
Countess of Harrington; Miss O'Neill, the widow of | 
Sir William. Becher, Bart.; Mrs. Nisbett, the relict | 
of the bold Sir Felix Boothby; and Miss M. Tree, 
whose late husband, Mr. Bradshaw, was at one time | 
M.P. for Canterbury.” 


We have in a separate chapter an amusing 
history of the Mayors of Garrat, who were 
courtesy knights, in the last century; and of 
the frolic and adventure which our grandfathers 
found in the mock elections at that celebrated 
village. We extract the opening part.— 


“ Between Tooting and Wandsworth lies a village 
of some celebrity for its sham knights or mayors— 
the village of Garrat. The villagers, some century 
ago, possessed certain common rights which were 
threatened with invasion. They accordingly made 
choice of an advocate, from among themselves, to 
protect their privileges. They succeeded in their 
object, and as the selection had been originally made 
at the period of a general election, the inhabitants 
resolved to commemorate the circumstance by elect- 
ing a mayor and knighting him, at each period of 
election for a new parliament. The resolution was 
warmly approved by all the publicans in the vicinity, 
and the Garrat elections became popular festivities, 
if not of the highest order, at least of the jolliest sort. 
Not that the ceremony was without its uses. The 
politicians and wits of the day saw how the election 
might be turned to profit ; and Wilkes, and Foote, 
and Garrick, are especially named as having written 
some of the addresses wherein, beneath much fus- 
tian, fun, and exaggeration of both fact and humour, 
the people were led to notice, by an Aristophanic 
process, the defects in the political system by which 
the country was then governed. The publicans, 
jiowever, and the majority of the people cared more 
for the saturnalia than the schooling; and for some 
years the sham mayors of Garrat were elected to 
the great profit, at least, of the tavern-keepers. The 
poorer and the more deformed the candidate, the 
greater his chance of success. Thus, the earliest 
mayor of whom there is any record, was Sir John 
Harper, a fellow of infinite mirth, dirt, and defor- 
mity, whose ordinary occupation was that of an 
itinerant vendor of brick-dust. His success gave 
dignity to the brick-dust trade, and inspired its 
members with ambition. They had the glory of 
boasting that their friend and brother ‘ Sir John’ sat, 
when not sufficiently sober to stand, during two 
parliaments. A specimen of his ready wit is given 
in his remark when a dead cat was flung at him, on 
the hustings, during the period of his first election. 
A companion remarked with some disgust upon the 
unpleasant odour from the animal. ‘That’s not to 
be wondered at,’ said Sir John, ‘ you see it is a pole- 
cat.’ But Sir John was ousted by an uglier, dirtier, 
more deformed, and merrier fellow than himself. 
The lucky personage in question was Sir Jeffrey 
Dunstan. He was a noted individual, hunched like 
Esop, and with as many tales, though not always 
with the like ‘ morals.’ He was a noted dealer in old 
wigs, for it was before men had fallen into what was 











then considered the disreputable fashion of wearing 
| their own hair, under round hats. Sir John was a 
republican ; but he did not despise either his office 
of mayor or his courtesy title of knight. Had he 
possessed more discretion and less zeal, he probably 


would have prospered in proportion. In the best, 
that is,in the quietest, of times Sir Jeffrey could 
with difficulty keep his tongue from wagging. He 


| never appeared in the streets with his wig-bag on his 


shoulder, without a numerous crowd following, whom 
he delighted with his sallies, made against men in 
power, whose weak points were assailable. The 
French Revolution broke out when Sir Jeffrey was 
mayor, and this gave a loose to his tongue, which 
ultimately laid him up by the heels. The knight 
grew too political, and even seditious, in his street 
orations, and he was in consequence committed to 
prison, in 1793, for treasonable practices. This only 
increased his popularity for a time, but it tamed the 
spirit of the once chivalrous mayor. When he ceased 
to be wittily bold, he ceased to be cared for by the 
constituents whose presence made the electors at 
Garrat. After being thrice elected he was success- 
fully opposed and defeated, under a charge of dis- 
honesty. ‘The pure electors of Garrat could have 
borne with a political traitor; but, as they politely 
said, they ‘could not a-bear a petty larcenist,’ and 
Sir Jeffrey Dunstan was, metaphorically and actu- 
ally, presented ‘with the sack.’ When Manners 
Sutton ceased to be Speaker, he claimed, I believe, 
to be made a peer; on the plea that it was not be- 
coming that he who had once occupied the chair, 
should ever be reduced to stand upon the floor, of 
the House of Commons. Sir Jeffrey Dunstan had 
something of a similar sense of dignity. Having 
fallen from the height of mayor of Garrat, what was 
then left for Sir Jeffrey? He got as ‘drunk asa 
lord,’ was never again seen sober, and, in 1797, the 
year following that of his disgrace, the ex-mayor died 
of excess. So nice of honour was Sir Jeffrey Dun- 
stan! He was succeeded by Sir Harry Dimsdale, 
the mutilated muffin-seller, whose tenure of office 
was only brief, however brilliant, and who has the 
melancholy glory of having been the last of the 
illustriously dirty line of knighted mayors of Garrat. 
It was not that there was any difficulty in procuring 
candidates, but there was no longer the same libe- 
rality on the part of peers and publicans to furnish 
a purse for them. Originally, the purse was made 
up by the inhabitants, for the purpose of protecting 
their collective rights. Subsequently, the publicans 
contributed in order that the attractions of some- 
thing like a fair might be added, and therewith great 
increase of smoking and drinking. At that time the 
peerage did not disdain to patronize the proceeding, 
and the day of election was a holiday for thousands. 
Never before or since have such multitudes assem- 
bled at the well-known place of gathering ; nor the 
roads been so blocked up by carts and carriages, 
honourable members on horses, and dustmen on 
donkeys. Hundreds of thousands sometimes assem- 
bled, and, through the perspiring crowd, the candi- 
dates, dressed like chimney-sweepers on May-day, 
or in the mock fashion of the period, were brought 
to the hustings in the carriages of peers, drawn by 
six horses, the owners themselves condescending to 
become their drivers. The candidate was ready to 
swear anything, and each elector was required to 
make oath, on a brick. bat, ‘quod rem cum aliqua 
muliere intra limites istius pagi habuissent.? The 
candidates figured under mock pseudonyms. Thus, 
at one election there were against Sir Jeffrey, Lord 
Twankum, Squire Blowmedown, and Squire Gub- 
bings. His lordship was Gardener, the Garrat grave- 
digger, and the squires were in humble reality, 
Willis, a waterman, and Simmonds, a Southwark 
publican. An attempt was made to renew the old 
saturnalia in 1826, when Sir John Paul Pry offered 
himself as a candidate, in very bad English, and 
with a similarly qualified success. He had not the 
eloquent power of the great Sir Jeffrey, who, on 
presenting himself to the electors, named his ‘ estate 
in the Isle of Man’ as his qualification ; announced 
his intention of relieving the king in his want of 
money, by abolishing its use; engaged to keep his 
promises as long as it was his interest to do so, and 
claimed the favourable influence of married ladies, 
on the assurance that he would propose the annulling 
of all marriages, which, as he said, with his ordinary 





logic, ‘ must greatly increase the influence of the 
crown, and vastly lower Indian bonds,’ He inti- 
mated that his own ambition was limited to the 
governorship of Duck Island, or the bishopric of 
Durham. ‘The latter appointment was mentioned 
for the purpose of enabling the usually shirtless, but 
for the moment court-dressed knight, to add that he 
was ‘fond of a clean shirt and lawn-sleeves.’ He 
moreover undertook to show the governors of India 
the way which they ought to be going, to Botany 
Bay; and to discover the longitude among the Jews 
of Duke’s Place.” 

These examples of the substance and style of 
Dr. Doran’s new, entertaining, and Rabelaisian 
volume will doubtless provoke many readers to 
make its more intimate acquaintance, 





Eastern Experiences, collected during a Winter's 
Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. By A.S. 
Kennard. Longman & Co, 

In Mr. Kennard’s sight, the East is eastern 
still. He goes to Cairo, and believes in Cairene 
stories,—of Lulu, the exquisite Circassian, who 
was a living romance, and who disappeared in 
mystery,—of Naba, persecuted by the villain 
Selim, and drowned at midnight in the Nile. 
Although, therefore, Mr. Kennard travels in 
the pride of civilization, drinks gin-sling at 
El-Arish, and melodizes with his friends the 
ballad of ‘ Villikins,’ and other songs of Judah 
in a strange land, he does not bear the 
sceptic’s dark lantern, or vulgarize Oriental 
life by representing it as the life of Paris with 
an English incrustation. At Jerusalem he has 
a smart rap to bestow on topographical critics; 
at Essouan, he records, in all simplicity, that 
he looked over his books to see what might be 
thought of that neighbourhood, and to pick up 
“ yeflections’’ which might be useful by moon- 
light. Such a tourist's narrative is, at all events, 
pleasant. A little over-seasoned with self-con- 
sciousness, and a little trite in detail, it is lively, 
nevertheless, and has the geniality of enthu- 
siasny. 

The port of Alexandria might be named by 
an Arab “the Mother of Curses,” considering 
that every traveller has his malediction, or, 
which is worse, his joke, upon the donkey-boys. 
Once within the city, Mr. Kennard felt intense 
disappointment to see pony-phaetons, French 
bonnets, and British visages profaning the East. 
He had dreamed ‘of Moorish bazaars, hung 
with silks of Damascus, and richly-coloured 
carpets from the looms of Ispahan, breathing 
an atmosphere laden with the perfume of otto 
of roses and all manner of spices.’’ He had 
expected to behold nothing but “ painted arabas, 
containing soft-eyed ladies in laced veils,— 
eunuchs in red jackets, on gorgeously-capari- 
soned horses, in charge of the hareems of 
pashas”; he had believed “ that all men were 
to be dressed in turbans and flowing robes, and 
were ever to be seen riding on camels or 
smoking rose-leaves beneath palm-trees”’:— 
though why he should have dreamed, believed, 
or expected anything of the kind it would not 
be easy to say, unless we understand literally 
Mr. Kennard's confession, that he is of “ that 
happy age when aman is pronounced too young 
for the serious business of life.” 

However, Mr. Kennard ‘ was pleased to see 
a great many camels, and to observe that there 
were no trees but palms, no shrubs but prickly 
pears, and no plants but orange-trees and 
bananas.” Still, being in search of Orientalism, 
and not finding it pure at Alexandria, he was 
quickly on the way to Cairo. There he found 


“the East,” with all its odour, all its quaint- 
ness, its prodigality and brilliance.— 

“ Allowing my imagination full play, I saw caliphs 
in disguise, listening to the conversation of their 
innocent subjects; took particular note of the whole 
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intrigue going on ever the way, between Schemsel- 
nihar and the Prince of Persia, assisted by the 
jeweller and the female slave; whilst in the next 
house to where I was sitting, a coffee-house, on one 
of the divans, sat a second Sindbad, relating to an 
admiring audience some of his most wonderful ad- 
ventures,” 

Being disposed to hear and believe, Mr. 


Kennard collected some anecdotes at Cairo.: 


Of course, he was first fascinated by theories of 
the harem, with its innumerable Fatmehs put 
in sacks by night, and dropped into the Nile. 
During his stay ‘‘ there occurred an incident,” 
in connexion with a certain Lulu, the flower of 
Circassia, who had been presented to the Vice- 
roy of Egypt by the Sultan of Turkey. Lulu 
had not long been imported, when it was whis- 
pered that she was in the Women’s Prison. 
One morning, in a narrow street near the Prus- 
sian Consulate, Mr. Kennard saw a crowd oppo- 
site a house, and learned that the Circassian 
had escaped and concealed herself in a building 
which was now being searched by the Viceroy’s 
guard.— 

“ Presently some one was heard descending the 
stairs: in common with the crowd, I pressed for- 
ward to see her, when, to my disappointment, it 
proved to be merely a young foppishly dressed 
Levantine, supposed to be the owner of the house, 
who, informing us in an affected voice that Lulu 
had escaped along the house-tops down into the next 
street, mingled with the crowd for a moment, and 
then disappeared.” 

Who was this foppish young Levantine does 
the reader think? No other than Lulu herself, 
—as Mr. Kennard “‘ afterwards learned.” The 
heroine had fled the harem because the Pasha 
desired to give her toa Bey, and because her 
threat of suicide had failed to deter him from 
the scheme. Now as a Bedouin, now as an 
Arnaout, she flitted from quarter to quarter, 
furnishing all the city with excitement, and the 
coffee-houses with little tales to be told to a 
young traveller.— 

“The end of poor Lulu was never known. She 
was taken at last ; but whether she sleeps in the 
Nile, or dwells once more in the Hareem of the vice- 
roy, the Cairenes say not, and the coffee-shops have 
ceased to talk about her.” 

The story of Selim and Naba is told in the 
highest style of economical weekly romances. 
“The Nile had overflowed its banks but four- 
teen times since N&ba’s birth, when she was 
betrothed and married,’”’ and her father died. 
Inheriting an undue proportion. of his wealth, 
she incurred the hatred of her brother, who 
resembled Mr. Tennyson’s Assyrian Bull. Her 
husband being taken by a political mission to 
Stamboul, after ‘‘the Nile had risen and fallen 
for two successive seasons,” Selim prepared a 
plot against his sister, the catastrophe of which 
is given in the words of an Italian, ‘an eye- 
avitness,’’ who lived in the citadel, close to 
Naba’s chamber.— 

“ Often had I Jain awake at night, rendered 
sleepless by the melancholy moanings and not un- 
frequently the long piercing screams of the unhappy 
Naba; and when I did close my eyes in sleep, dead- 
ened by the massive wall between us, they mingled 
themselves in my dreams; so that, whether waking 
or sleeping, the remembrance of the poor girl was 
ever with me. I had been asleep one night for some 
hours, when I was awoke by the sound of many 
voices in the court-yard below, among which I could 
distinguish Naba’s. My room being illuminated by 
reason of persons constantly passing and repassing 
with lights under my windows, I rose, and, pulling 
aside the curtains, was made witness to a scene 
which I shall never forget whilst I live. Before the 
gloomy gateway of the prison was collected a small 
crowd of soldiers, some of them armed with torches, 
which, throwing a lurid glare upon those immediately 
around them, left all beyond buried in darkness the 
most profound. In the centre of the group stood 
the unfortunate Naba, the mere wreck of the lovely 





creature she had been, beside a mule, which the 
chief eunuch was persuading her to mount. In vain 
they strove to cheat her into the idea that they were 
going to take her to her husband, who they said had 
just arrived and was asking for her. The picture of 
misery, the poor girl, with her hands clasped over 
her eyes that she might not see the dreaded soldiers, 
refused to believe them. ‘ Why do you come in the 
middle of the night?’ she cried. ‘If my husband 
had returned he would come himself at noonday, and 
take me home again: but ah no! I see it all; you 
are going to kill me, and when he does come and 
ask for me he will be told that Naba was unfaithful, 
and that she is sleeping in the Nile.’ Still weeping 
and wringing her hands, she was at last forced upon 
the mule’s back, whilst the soldiers crowding round 
hurried her away, and the court-yard of the citadel 
was left in darkness. Like one in a trance [I still 
stood at the window, following with my eyes the 
little procession as it wound down the hill-side. 
For a time I lost it; and when I again caught sight 
of the torches, they were hurrying along the narrow 
streets of the city, at an immense depth below. Still 
I stood and watched them, constantly lost among 
the intervening houses, and then again appearing for 
an instant, but each time nearer to the river. The 
last glimpse I caught of them was quite in the far 
distance among the shipping at Old Cairo, and all 
doubt as to Nadba’s fate was done away with. The 
next morning the bazaars were.in possession of 
the sad tale. Some Arab fel!éhs arriving during the 
night from the upper country, had come into the 
city at sunrise, and reported to having heard the 
cries of some poor girl as she was forced into a bag, 
and immediately afterwards the heavy plunge, which 
teld that all was over.” 

With similar enthusiasm Mr. Kennard tra- 
velled up the Nile to Aboo-Simbel, visited the 
ruins and the Pyramids, and encamped in the 
Desert, explored the streets and sanctuaries of 
Jerusalem, Nablous, and Nazareth, climbed 
the Lebanon, and roamed among the cedars. 
From Damascus he went to Baalbec, and saw, 
in a Syrian valley, the Paradise of Adam and 
Eve,—at least his map affirmed it, and Mr. 
Kennard was pledged to put his trust in the 
map. His entire story is told in a quiet and 
unaffected style, and may interest such readers 
as desire, once a season, to receive a new report 
upon life and manners in the East. 





Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By the late William Archer Butler, M.A. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS., with Notes, 
by William Hepworth Thompson, M.A. 2 
vols. Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.; London, 
Bell & Daldy. 

In the year 1837, a Chair of Moral Philosophy 

was founded at Trinity College, Dublin, by Dr. 

Lloyd, the Provost, and its first occupant was 

Mr. W. Archer Butler, who, it would seem, 

entered upon the duties of his office before he 

had completed his twenty-sixth year, and con- 
tinued them till his death in 1848. Nor could 
those duties have been more conscientiously 
performed. When we call to mind the quantity 
of small-talk that has been tolerated and encou- 
raged, under the title of “‘ Moral” or ‘ Mental” 

Philosophy, and consider how easily Prof. Butler 

might have passed muster with a lesser expen- 

diture of intellect, we must express our admira- 
tion of the promising young scholar, the author 
of these volumes. 

The Lectures are divided into four complete 
series, in addition to one series that is merely 
introductory, and relates to the so-called 
“ Science of Mind” in general, and a fragment 
of a fifth. The First Series (exclusive of the 
introductory course), after a brief examination 
of the metaphysical theories of India, pursues 
the history of Greek philosophy through the 
Ionic, Atomic, Pythagorean, and Eleatic schools, 
concluding with Socrates and the Sophists. The 
Second commences with three Lectures on the 





non-Platonic followers of Socrates, as divided 
into Megarics, Cynics, and Cyrenaics, but is 
principally occupied with a close examination 
of the Platonic philosophy, which likewise takes 
up the whole of the Third Series, and is by far 
the most important part of the entire work. 
The Fourth Series is devoted to the successors 
of Plato, including the Academics and the Neo- 
Platonists of the Alexandrian school; while the 
Psychology of Aristotle, as exhibited in his 
treatise Iepi Puxijc, is the subject of the con- 
cluding fragment. 

The Introductory Series is the least interest- 
ing of the entire collection: indeed, so much is 
it inferior to the rest, that Mr. Thompson, the 
editor, to whom the whole work was submitted 
after the death of Prof. Butler, thought of omit- 
ting it altogether. The mind of the Author,—as 
will be evident to all who have perused with 
attention the subsequent Lectures,—is evidently 
not revealed in the introductory course; and if 
this had been published alone, there would have 
been nothing to distinguish Prof. Butler from 
the many exponents of that miserable imitation 
of science which, under the name of “ Philo- 
sophy of Mind,” has spoilt so many reams of 
fair white paper. To a German, however, habi- 
tuated to the free philosophical speculations of 
his own country, the course will appear exceed- 
ingly curious, as evidencing the position in 
which the philosopher is placed who endea- 
vours, in an English University, to treat Meta- 
physics as anything but an ingenious system 
for parcelling out the faculties of the human 
mind, and recommending labels to the several 
intellectual pigeon-holes, in fluent and easily 
comprehensible language. It is certainly a 
mournful spectacle, that of Prof. Butler glowing 
with all the sublimities of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, but repressing the utterance of his in- 
spiration, and condescending to explain to the 
Dublin students, in a long series of platitudes, 
that metaphysics do no harm,—that, on the 
contrary, they constitute a wholesome discipline 
for the mind,—that they acquire a new dignity 
from the received doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul,—fearful, on the one hand, that 
he may incur the censure of the orthodox 
English theologian, and, on the other, that he 
may expose himself to the ridicule of those 
materialistic sages who reign as despots over 
our so-called philosophy. Mr. Thompson ob- 
jects, and rightly, to the rhetorical pomp,—the 
‘‘meaning not always definite in itself,” and 
the ‘‘vacillation of judgment,” — apparent 
throughout this melancholy course ; but he does 
not express the sympathy which is really due 
to the struggling occupant of the ‘ Moral 
Chair,”’—as he clutches at every straw, to secure 
for himself a firm hold on his hearers ere he 
ventures to initiate them into the mysteries of 
the spiritual theory to which he so devotedly 
adheres, but respecting which he dares not utter 
a word, till he has anticipated every possible 
objection that may be made either by Mr. Dog- 
matic Interpreter or Mr. Worldly-Wiseman,— 
always ready to form an alliance that would 
have astonished honest John Bunyan, whenever 
a profound speculative philosoph is brought 
into the foreground. We believe the apotheosis 
of Lord Bacon, which is most grandiloquently 
achieved in the fifth introductory Lecture, is a 
mere sop thrown to quiet some barking experi- 
mental Cerberus. ‘ In vindicating to the cause 
of the mental philosophy the name and influ. 
ence of this great authority,” says the Professor, 
after the completion of the process, “I may 
fittingly terminate this long argument. When 
the ‘god’ was brought upon the ancient stage, 
it was a sign that the drama was closing.” The 
image, by the way, is strangely infelicitous, 
since the Goddess Athena opens the ‘ Ajax’ of 
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Sophocles, while Aphrodite and Bacchus re- 
spectively “ prologize”’ in the ‘ Hippolytus’ and 
*Bacche’ of Euripides. Setting that aside, 
who, after reading the brilliant exposition of 
Platonism in all its branches, comprised in the 
second and third series, can imagine that Prof. 
Butler, the zealous Platonist, with his manifest 
love for the @ priori, cared one jot for the autho- 
rity of the very acute and very terrestrial Lord 
Chancellor,—who so irreverently said, in his 
Novum Organum, that ‘‘ when human learning 
had been wrecked in the inundations of bar- 
barians into the Roman Empire, the systems of 
Aristotle and Plato were preserved in the waves 
of ages, like plants of a lighter and less solid 
nature’? Even as his master, Plato, occasion- 
ally made use of the Hellenic mythology that 
he found ready to his hands, without in the least 
sharing the popular belief, so doubtless did Prof. 
Butler reverently treat the antagonistic Bacon 
as an idol acknowledged in the British mytho- 
logy of the nineteenth century. 

When the first series (after the Introduction) 
opens, Prof. Butler first does himself justice. 
Although we may infer from the very vague 
mention which he makes of Hegel that he has 
never read a line emanating from that mighty 
thinker, the spirit in which he treats the earliest 
philosophers of Greece might be regarded with 
favour by the Berlin school, as similar to the 
teachings of the Master, in sentiment, if not in 
form. Prof. Butler does not indeed adopt the 
Hegelian theory, that there has been only one 
philosophy from the beginning, to the further 
development of which apparent adversaries have 
successively contributed: nor does he, as this 
theory requires, range all the products of specu- 
lative thought as stages of a single systgm ; but, 
nevertheless, he regards the opinions of each 
sect as a natural growth of the intellect, and is 
therefore far removed from those mere chroni- 
clers of philosophy, who execute their task with 
the sad conviction that they are only recording 
a vast number of unconnected absurdities. In 
an age almost exclusively devoted to material 
investigations, the appearance of a Professor at 
a recognized University, who could make his 
hearers believe that a catalogue of ancient 
philosophers is something different from the 
passenger-list of Sebastian Brandt’s ‘Ship of 
Fools,’ might be heartily welcomed, even had 
he possessed only a tithe of the talent and zeal 
evinced by Prof. Butler. 

The following extract relative to the Sophists, 
and the aliment they received from the natural 
disposition of the Athenian mind, will suffice to 
illustrate Prof. Butler’s manner, when dealing 
with a less recondite portion of his subject.— 

“Tt is, 1 am persuaded, not fanciful to observe, 
that in the Grecian intellect there was in all the 
regions of thought a tendency to dwell upon the 
form in preference to the internal reality of objects. 
This is, in fact, the genius of art expressed in its 
ultimate formula. In religion, the Greek delighted 
in the temple and the procession more than in the 
god; in poetry, his joys, his sorrows, his meditations, 
were moulded in a form essentially picturesque,— 
such as the eye could contemplate; in the ideal 
beauty of statuary, his taste inclined to precision 
of outline even more than to depth of expression; 
in history (notwithstanding Thucydides, the recency 
of whose subject necessitated accuracy), he inclined 
to the perfection of style more than the perfection of 
veracity; in national policy, wealth and power them- 
selves were scarcely valued in comparison to that 
floating phantom of ‘glory’ which is their shadow! 
But it is superfluous to follow the application mi- 
nutely. It is well known that in other departments 
of intellectual exertion subsequent ages have robbed 
Greece of her supremacy; that in the arts of form— 
in the perfection of external beauty—she has never 
been surpassed. To investigate the causes of this 
remarkable phenomenon is not within my present 
sphere; I have but to state and apply it, In such 


a disposition, then, of the national mind, with so 
| peculiar, predominant, and pervading a genius, it 
| seems fair to conclude, that there must have existed 
| @ perpetual tendency to transmute science itself into 
an art of design,—a tendency whose constant and 
powerful activity could only be resisted by efforts of 
extraordinary firmness on the part of its cultivators. 
Now the sophists were the artists of philosophy. 
They made of the simple and natural process of 
philosophical discussion a series of practical man- 
euvres; and taught men to construct by rule and 
compass disquisitions upon the good and the true, as 
they had been taught to build a temple, or chisel a 
statue, or design a picture. We saw, in a former 
Lecture, how important were those advantages which 
Greece had contributed to the developmentof thought 
in the perfect publicity of her institutions ; we must 
not now close our eyes to the same fact as a source 
of its errors and extravagances. As publicity had 
fostered philosophy, so publicity aided to destroy it; 
as it had cleared the path and encouraged the race 
of speculation, so it now beguiled speculation into 
the oblique and tortuous by-ways of verbal subtlety 
and dialectical display. The anticipation of general 
sympathy, which at first had fortified (as a powerful 
and legitimate corroborative) the young energies of 
Grecian thought, at length usurped the whole mind, 
and became its only adequate motive for exertion; 
and men who mainly sought to please the public 
taste could rise no higher than the public taste per- 
mitted. Now, as we just observed, the cordial sym- 
pathies of the Athenian public (for it is in Athens 
that philosophy has now established her seat) never 
penetrated with undiminished intensity from the form 
to the substance of reason; and the professors of 
wisdom who would attract such a people should 
possess the skill of rhetoricians and the promptitude 
of oral logic, quite as much as the depth, perse- 
verance, and sincerity, of genuine science. They 
should be able to confute rather than to convince, 
and at least as deeply skilled in seeming as in being 
wise. Nay, upon the principle before laid down, it 
is scarcely extravagant to say that the Athenian 
listener preferred (not merely the semblance without 
the reality, to the reality without the semblance of 
reason—but even preferred) the semblance without, 
to the semblance with the reality of truth. The 
brilliant falsehood, which defied, cr seemed to defy, 
logical detection, was the very triumph of form and 
colour over weight and solidity; it was eminently the 


which the work of Apelles or Zeuxis might be to 
nature—the very perfection of imitation !”’ 
However, it is when he arrives at Plato him- 
self that Prof. Butler appears in his true colours. 
If he can exhibit the views of the earlier 
philosophers in a manner pleasing and com- 
prehensible to his hearers, his aim is accom- 
plished ; and considering the imperfect sources at 
his command, he is wise in attempting no more. 
But as the copious material of Platonism comes 
before him, his plan expands with increase of 
knowledge, and he not only achieves a most 
eloquent and elaborate description of the whole 
system of the great Athenian, in its three de- 
partments of Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics, but 
he philosophically accounts for every separate 
theory of which it is composed; and in so doing 
gives evidence that he himself acknowledges the 
Platonic creed in all its essentials. Thus, he 
favours as at least conceivable the uncompro- 
mising view that the famed ‘ Ideas” are neither 
mere abstractions made by man nor archetypical 
conceptions in the Divine mind, but constituents 
of an ‘intelligible world,” in which the old 
unity of the Eleatics is diversified by a bound- 
less variety. His lucid remarks on this point, 
which holds such a mysterious place in the 
history of antique thought, will be read with 
interest by all who care for such speculations.— 


“That man’s soul is made to contain not merely 
a consistent scheme of its own notions, but a direct 
apprehension of real and eternal laws beyond it, is 
not too absurd to be maintained. That these real 
and eternal laws are things intelligible, and not 
things sensible, is not very extravagant either. That 





creation of art and of the mind, it was that to reason | 








these laws impressed upon creation by its Creator, 
and apprehended by man, are something distinct 
equally from the Creator and from man; and that 
the whole mass of them may be fairly termed the 
world of things purely intelligible, is surely allowable. 
Nay, further, that there are qualities in the supreme 
and ultimate Cause of all, which are manifested in 
his creation, and not merely manifested, but, in a 
manner—after being brought out of his super-essen- 
tial nature into the stage of being below him, but 
next to him—are then, by the causative act of 
creation deposited in things, differencing them one 
from the other, so that the things participate of them 
(meréxover), communicate with them (Kotywvover); 
this likewise seems to present no incredible account 
of the relation of the world to its Author. That the 
intelligence of man, excited to reflection by the im- 
pressions of these objects thus (though themselves 
transitory) participant of a divine quality, should rise 
to higher conceptions of the perfections thus faintly 
exhibited; and inasmuch as these perfections are 
unquestionably veal existences, and known to be 
such in the very act of contemplation,—that this 
should be regarded as a direct intellectual appercep- 
tion of them,—a union of the reason with the Ideas 
in that sphere of being which is common to both,— 
this is certainly no preposterous notion in substance, 
and by those who deeply study it, will perhaps be 
judged no unwarrantable form of phrase. Finally, 
that the reason, in proportion as it learns to con- 
template the perfect and eternal, desires the enjoy- 
ment of such contemplations in a more consummate 
degree, and cannot be fully satisfied except in the 
actual fruition of the perfect itself,—this seems not 
to contradict any received principle of psychology, 
or any known law of human nature. Yet these sup- 
positions, taken together, constitute the famous 
TueEory or Ips; and thus stated, may surely be 
pronounced to. form no yery appropriate object for 
the contempt of even the most accomplished of our 
modern ‘ physiologists of mind.’” 

It is the full exposition of the Platonic system 
that really constitutes the value of Prof. Butler's 
Lectures. As for the discourses relative to the 
Academics that immediately followed Plato and 
the Neo-Platonists of the last school, we may 
briefly observe, that the former receive all the 
attention they merit, which is not much; and 
that the Lecture on the latter, though declared 
“brilliant” by Mr. Thompson, is one of the 
feeblest portions of the work,—being unsatisfac- 
tory to those who sincerely wish to know what 
Plotinus and Proclus taught. The fragment on 
Aristotle is on the same broadly descriptive 
principle as the lectures on Plato;—and we 
have every reason to believe that, if Prof. 
Butler had carried out his design, we should 
have had as full an account of the Stagyrite: 
as of the founder of the Academy, as well as 
every reason to regret that this intention was 
not carried out. The Stoics and Epicureans are 
only incidentally mentioned. 

e duties of editor have been most ably 
performed by Mr. Thompson, who, taking into 
his hands the MSS. with scarcely any marginal 
directions whatever, has throughout the work 
made use of the erudition proper to a Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge, introducing references to the original 
passages, besides notes of his own, in which he 
illustrates and sometimes contradicts the author, 
apparently his inferior in accurate scholarship. 
By this course, he laudably furthers the design 
of Prof. Butler, whose avowed object was less 
to teach the philosophy of the ancients than to 
stimulate his hearers to study it for themselves. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Bridal Etiquette. By Madame de Chatelain. 


(Ward & Lock).—We are afraid to recommend 
Madame de Chatelain, pleasant though she be, to 
ladies desirous of becoming brides, and who are 
nervous in regard to matters of etiquette. If her 
handbook on the subject is to be taken as type, 
colowred, not a saffron 
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robe;—moreover, on the back of her book, we per- 
ceive that our authoress has led up her fair clients 
to the altar, by preliminary instructions, not only 
how “to dress with taste” (a perfectly orderly 
item in the course of instruction), but also ‘‘ how to 
woo, when, and whom.” This last book must 
either teach desperate cunning, or that new-fash- 
ioned boldness, whieh we cannot as yet encounter 
without a blush, though Time may possibly harden 
us in the art of being wooed. The above remarks 
are necessary, since it is obvious that Madame de 
Chatelain has not written for the sterner sex. The 
only precept of bridal etiquette which she bestows 
on men is that they are to be married in black 
coats and continuations, and not to wear white 
cravats. Now, in our “‘ Book for the Bridegroom,” 
weshould eschew whiteas decidedly as our authoress 
does—but to put body and legs into mourning, as 
“the only suitable costume,” can only be fit for 
an inconsolable gentleman such as Mr. Graves in Sir 
E. Lytton’s ‘ Money,’ who could not look out for “a 
second choice,” without talking of “his sainted 
Maria” at every second word. We have seen (by 
the way) a bride married in deep mourning, in the 
Church of St. Bavon at Haerlem. In the chapter 
of “‘ Bridal Gifts” Madame de Chatelain will, by 
no means, satisfy such ladies as, like Cowper's 
Mistress Gilpin, 
have a frugal mind. 
She might, judiciously, we think, have invoked the 
example of Miss Bell Black, who went about 
among her relations, and by pointing out 
that ‘her excellent aunts had given her a silver 
tea-pot,” succeeded to some extent in wringing 
further tokens of affection, and articles for house- 
keeping, out of other family connexions. 
topics, no less delicate than the above, appearto have 
been too lightly considered, and too hastily dis- 
missed, by Madame de Chatelain :—and were this 
acolumn in which more space could be given to 
joy-bells or white favours, or in which we could 
discuss Zlia’s ‘Complaint of the Behaviour of 
New Married People,’ many precious hints and 
receipts for behaviour of the first fashion might 
easily be darned (as working gentlewomen say) into 
the slight tissue of our Lady’s pages, much to their 
enrichment. Lest, however, Madame de Chate- 
lain, who has elsewhere proved herself a pleasant 
writer, should fancy that we are disparaging 
her wedding gift in earnest, we cannot do better 
than close our announcement of its appearance 
with a snatch from the song— 
What know we of Angels? 
—We meant it in joke. 

A Visit to Sebastopol a Week after the Fall. By 
an Officer of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—Though a small and modest 
volume this account of a visit to Sebastopol may 
be read with interest by those who have been dis- 
appointed by books of larger pretensions. It is 
neat and lively. The writer, as a soldier by pro- 
fession, introduces a spirited discussion on the 
subject of the Redan attack, and condemns the 
conduct of that operation. His description of 
the interior of Sebastopol, with the horrors of the 
conflict lingering on the scene of victory, is brief, 
graphic and suggestive. 

The War and the Newspapers. A Lecture. By 
C. E, Kennaway, M.A. (Parker.)—Under cover 
of two quotations from the Wellington Dispatches, 
Mr. Kennaway attacks the newspaper press. His 
attack, however, is not such as will impose on the 
newspaper press the necessity of defending itself. 

Asiatic Chiefs. By J. Szeredy. Vol. II. 
{Longman & Co.)—M. Szeredy continues his 
series of half-romantic, half-historical episodes 
upon a somewhat irregular plan. He opens his 
second volume with a collection of political poems 
to “illustrate the tendencies of the Hapsburgs,” 
and an argument on behalf of the Hungarian 
constitutionalists. To Batthyani is dedicated a 
biographical sketch and a lyric recounting his 
achievements, and the deeds of the public enemy. 
Some of the chapters are in an Ossianic spirit, 
fervid, florid, steeped in legendary colours,— 
others are written from a partisan point of view, 
and are full of acrid demonstration. It is to 
be regretted that M. Szeredy, instead of continu- 
ing his illustrations of Asiatic chieftainship in a 
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purely historical or poetical spirit, has fallen at 
times into the style of the pamphleteer, and con- 
descended to print invectives, which are unimpres- 
sive and out of place. Where he writes without 
personal acrimony his narrative, though not co- 
herent, has a wild charm, lightness, spirit, a flush 
of idealism, a rhythmical accent, and a national 
exuberance that render it characteristic. It is 
interesting to look under the European incrusta- 
tions in Hungary for the Asiatic material beneath, 
—the pride, the impetuosity, the romantic ardour 
of the nation. No horsemen ever charged their 
enemies so like the Rohillas and the Parthians as 
the cavalry under Guyon at Branyisko. 

The Threefold San-Tsze-King; or, the Triliteral 
Classic of China, &c. By the Rev. 8. C. Malan. 
(Nutt.)—Mr. Malan is a linguist who adds to an 
acquaintance with Arabic and other Eastern lan- 
guages a still rarer knowledge of Chinese. In the 
little volume before us he publishes an English 
translation of the Catechism of Wang-po-keou, and 
of the corresponding Catechisms of the Protestant 
Missionaries and of the rebel-chief Tae-Ping-Wang. 
Of the attractiveness of Wang-po-keou’s portion of 
the work not much can be said. The models of 
Chinese virtue held up by him for imitation have 
more of the practical than the sublime. Filial duty, 
for instance, is thus recommended :—‘‘ Keung, 
when nine years of age, was able to warm his 
father’s bed.” Tradition is unfortunately silent as 
to how this difficult feat was accomplished. It is 
more explicit, however, as to the next worthy— 
the exemplar of younger brothers—who, by a happy 
coincidence, is named Yung. His exploit of 
‘‘ giving up the pears” is fully explained; but we 
shall tantalize the curious reader by referring him 
to the book itself for further particulars. China 
has had its admirable Crichton too, of whom it 
boasts after this fashion :—‘‘ Pe, when seven years 
of age, could play at chess, that sharp and intelli- 
gent boy people called wonderful.” —Very different, 
of course, is the style of the next catechism, ‘The 
Christian Primer.” Here Mr. Malan enters upon 
the vexrata questio of how the word ‘‘God” should 
be expressed in Chinese. He objects, and we think 
with reason, to the use of Shin, or ‘ Spirit”— 
the term adopted by the missionaries —arguing 
that to a Chinese it has the sense of anima mundi. 
He prefers the expression Shang-Te, ‘‘ Supreme 
Ruler,” which is also the term employed from 
time immemorial by the Chinese themselves for 
“‘God.”—The third catechism, that of the rebel- 
chief Tae-Ping-Wang, commences with a very brief 
summary of Jewish history, and proceeds to assert 
Divine attributes and credentials for its author. 
As an authentic document, showing what the views 
and tenets of the great leader of the present move- 
ment in China really are, this Catechism cannot 
fail to interest all who are watching the throes 
and struggles of that vast country to emancipate 
itself from a servile despotism and an effete philo- 
sophy. Those, indeed, who know the acuteness, 
the indefatigable perseverance, and the good sense 
of the Chinese character, and have seen the myriads 
that throng their great cities, will not doubt of the 
issue, and will contemplate almost with awe the 
changes that must ensue when this innumerable 
people, having secured a more enlightened govern- 
ment and complete unity at home, begin to press 
upon and invade the neighbouring nations. China 
is, no doubt, destined to play an important réle in 
the future history of the world, —and we wish that 
those who, like Mr. Malan, are attentively and 
usefully watching her progress were more nume- 
rous than they are. 

History of the Assyrians and Iranians —[Ge- 
schichte der Assyricrund Iranier]. By Jacob Kruger. 
(Frankfort, Brénner.)—Primeval History of the 
Indo-Germanic Race—(Urgeschichte des Indo-ger- 
mannischen Volkerstammes)|. By the Same. (Bonn, 
Weber ; London, Williams & Norgate.)— Herr 
Kruger loves those dark places of history, where 
the scantiness and doubtful character of the pre- 
sented facts allow free play for conjecture. For 
his account of the Assyrians and Persians (Ira- 
nians)—which extends from the thirteenth to the 
fifth century B.c.——he makes great use of Ferdusi’s 
epic, the ‘Shahnameh,’ explaining away chrono- 
logical difficulties by the hypothesis that the at- 
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surdly long lives of mythical prinees the 
duration, not of individuals, but of dynasties, It 
might be supposed that the investigation of a series 
of events, the most modern of which are the achieye- 
ments of Cyrus the Great would have a soothing 
effect on the mind of the investigator; but such is 
not the case with Herr Kruger, who, wishing to 
work out the theory of Herr Réth, that Western 
civilization is to be traced to Eastern sources, falls 
into a perfect rage with Ottfried Miiller, for allow- 
ing the Greeks an independent self-development. 
—The second book named above is to be pub- 
lished periodically,—the first number, which is 
complete in itself, referring to the ‘conquest of 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Greece by the Indo- 
Germans.” According to Herr Kruger’s view, the 
Hycsos, or ‘‘ Shepherd-kings,” mentioned in the 
extract from Manetho cited by Josephus (in his 
treatise ‘‘against Apion”) were an Indo-Germanic 
race, identical with the Pelasgi. 

Burning of the Dead—[ Die Leichen- Verbrennung]. 
By Dr. T. P. Trusen. (Breslau, Korn; London, 
Thimm.)—A history of matters connected with 
burial, in ancient and modern times, industriously 
compiled and popularly set forth. The object of 
the author is to recommend the revival of the 
funeral- pyre as the best expedient for solving 
those difficulties respecting the dead, which form 
a constant theme of discussion at the present day. 

Mr. R. 8. Burn has taken up a subject which 
has not hitherto received its due amount of atten- 
tion in this country, in a quarto brochure, on The 
Arrangement, Construction and Fittings of School- 
houses. It is an abstract of a larger work called 
‘Practical Illustrations of School Architecture,’ 
by Mr. Barnard, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, Connecticut, with certain modifications 
and additions calculated, in Mr. Burn’s opinion, 
to render it better suited for English readers.—To 
produce a didactic treatise on moral and social 
duties, which shall be at once healthy in sentiment 
and suitable in style for the perusal of young 
persons, is no easy matter, It is still more 
difficult for a foreigner to write an English 
work of this kind. Hence we are not surprised 
at the failure of M. Léon de Landfort in his 
Guide to Youth ; or, the Christian Philosopher’s 
Lessons on Moral Duties, Virtue, and Etiquette, 
which, in spite of its containing many good re- 
marks, is too dull for youthful readers, besides 
being too Frenchified in its idiom to be put into 
their hands. If it be a translation, it is far from a 
good one.—The anonymous author of The Prin- 
ciples of Ethics, according to the New Testament, 
is a writer of a higher stamp, who discusses the 
connexion between Christianity and the theory of 
morality in a style which, however acceptable to 
those who entertain his own religious opinions, is 
hardly adapted for others who have not the same 
starting-point.—To Mr. Bohn’s ‘‘Classical Library” 
has been added The Works of Hesiod, Callimachus, 
and Theognis, literally translated into English Prose, 
with English Notes, by J. Banks, M.A.—Without 
being remarkable for any striking merit, it is too 
literal and quaint in its renderings to be of service 
to general readers ; nor will the student who em- 
ploys it as an aid to the interpretation of the ori- 
ginal, find the notes so useful as they might have 
been made.—Black’s School Atlas for Beginners is 
a neat little volume, containing twenty-seven 
coloured maps of the principal countries of the 
world, which deserves a wide circulation. The 
maps by Mr. Bartholomew are admirably executed. 
Compared with other atlases of the same size and 
price, which we have seen, this has decidedly the 
advantage. 

Mr. Jeremiah Briggs, in a treatise on Wages with- 
out Stoppages, mixes verse with prose in an indignant 
appeal against the Truck System.—TZhe Bread 
Question ; or, Where the Shoe Pinches is a pains- 
taking investigation, in two parts, on the subjects of 
production, prices, and consumption,—while How 
to make Bread at Home is a modest lesson in do- 
mestic economy.—Other social problems are devel- 
oped in Sanitary Reform and Sanitary Reformers, 
a heavy pamphlet, which seems designed to serve 
personal objects.—Mr. Henry Robinson offers A 
Plan for the Effectual Improvement of the River 
Thames,—and Dr. Hewitt an account of The Sani- 
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tary Condition of Paddington.—In A Report of the 
Proceedings of the London Temperance League the 
advocates of water drinking exalt their system 
and themselves.—With Mr. C. B. Adderley’s pam- 
phlet, entitled Punishment is not Education,—and 
a letter, by A. Murray, On the Proper Treatment 
of Criminals, our list of social miscellanies termi- 
nates.—We may add two or three publications of 
a special character :—Mr. Owen Jones’s Address 
delivered in the Crystal Palace at the opening of 
the Arundel Court,—an antiquarian description, 
by Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Sparrow’s House, Ips- 
wich,—M. Garcin de Tassy’s introductory lecture 
On the Progress of Literature in India,—and a 
Report of the Palestine Archeological Association. 
—Mr. P. S. Hamilton, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
has published Observations upon a Union of the 
Colonies of British North America,—and Sir John 
Richardson’s Life of Sir John Franklin has been 
reprinted from the ‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica.’ 

To judge from the accumulation of pamphlets 
on monetary and commercial science, it would seem 
that the money-making class had lost their way. 
Almost a library has been written, within a few 
months, on Currency and Investment. We can 
only note some of the latest publications :—Cur- 
rency Self-regulating and Elastic, with Introductory 
Chapters on the Nature of Capital and Money, a 
massive essay, anonymous,—Bank Reform; or, a 
New Legal Tender with an Unrestricted Currency, 
by Mr. Alexander Alison,—Notes on Money Panics 
and Convulsions, by W. Swiney,—The Elements of 
the Currency Plainly Stated und Practically Dis- 
cussed, by F. C.,—Notes for Home Circulation, a 
dialogue on value and credit between A., B., and 
C.,—and Decimals without Displacing the Penny, 
by W. Shirreff.—Mr. W. H. Smith has published 
an interesting tract, How to Detect Forged Bank 
Notes, with specimens of the paper and illustrations 
of the watermark.—Passing from these letters, lec- 
tures, and essays, which treat of the fabrication of 
money, to others, which treat of its use, we find 
Mr. Anthony Madder’s Practical Guide for Con- 
ducting T7 ctions in the Government Funds and 
other Securities, —Mr. A. Wylie’s Tables of Invest- 
ment, Interest, and Commission,—Mr. F, Playford’s 
Practical Hints for Investing Money,—and Mr. 8, 
C. James’s Letter on Pseudo-Cost-book Mines.—The 
affairs of public companies are discussed in A Letter 
to the Shareholders of the Crystul Palace Company, 
by Mr. G. L. Purchase,—in another, addressed to 
the same body by Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby,—and in 
Mr. Waddington’s Answer to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way.—We have received also, from Melbourne, 
The Commercial Statistics of the Colony, compiled, 
with illustrative diagrams, by Mr. John Shilling- 
law. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. } 

THE AUTHORITY FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 

GOOD FRIDAY. 

It is so universally admitted, as to render the production of 

proof unnecessary, That our Blessed Lord was raised from the 









































dead on the First Day of the week ; and it is as universally ad- 
mitted, that while on earth he himself declared, Matt. xii. 40, 
“Por as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
bells 80 shall the Son of man be three ul 
the heart of the earth.” The entire authenticity and correctness 
of these words are not questioned by any one; the’ Literal 
Sense is clear, and determines, That if our Saviour was rais 
from the dead on the First Day of the week, he must have suf- 
fered, and been buried, on the Thursday preceding. 5 

The record of the duration of an event, admits of two distinct 
Forms of description. The event may be described, in relation 
the actual amount of time that it occupied ; or, in relation to the 
number of the appointed divisions of time on which it occurred. 
Thus a journey to Rome may be described as completed in ten 
days, or, on the eleventh day ; either is equally correct : the one 
specifies the actual amount of time it occupied, the estimate of 
which commences with the journey ; the other the number of the 
days, the appointed divisions of time, on which the journey was 
being performed. Greek as in English, the one Form is distin- 
eae) from the other, by the Expression and Omission of the 


reposition On. In the specification of the actual amount of time 
an event occupied, the Preposition is not expressed ; in the speci- 
fication of the number of the appointed divisions of time on w ich 
it occurred, the Preposition must be expressed. Supposing our 
Blessed Lord to have suffered on Friday, all the following state- 
ments are pues He suffered on the first day—He rested in the 
grave on the second day — He was raised from the dead on 
the third day—He laid in the grave two days—He was two days 
and two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from the 
dead the second day; certainly not, He was raised from the dead 
the third day; or, He was three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth; for then, from Friday to Saturday must be, 
Two days and two nights, and, One day and one night can have no 
existence. Who says to his gardener, in relation to such time, 
Here is three days’ hire? Who computes the creation of the 
world, From Sunday to Tuesday three days, then to Thursday 
three days, then to Saturday three days, then to Sunday two days? 
making together eleven days. Thus then, supposing our Blessed 
Lord to have suffered on Friday, in no statement of Holy Scripture 
respecting it, can the word Three be used ; or even the word Third, 
unless it is preceded by the Preposition On; yet in numerous pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture these wordsare so used,see Matt. xxvii. 
63, John ii. 19, and Matt. xvi. 21, Mark ix. 31, Luke ix. 22, 1 Cor. 
xv. 4, &c. &c., and they are also so used in each of the Three 
Creeds; therefore, it is certain, That our Blessed Lord did not 
suffer on Friday. i : 

Thus then it appears, That in relation to the time of our Blessed 
Lord’s suffering, the Word of Godis clearand determined ; yetthis 
“ Word hath been made of none effect through Tradition. . 

Tradition assumes, That the word Sabbath, as a mere Apodintion 
of a day, is Synonymous with The Seventh day; yet in Lev. xxiii. 
32 it is recorded ** In the ninth day of the (seventh) month at even, from 
even unto even, shall ye celebrate your Sabbath.” And in the record 
of the Ten Commandments itis, Exo. xx. 10, “ But the seventh day 
is (not The Sabbath, but) A Sabbath to the Lord;” hence this 
assumption cannot be regarded. Every Seventh Day is A Sabbath, 
but every Sabbath is not a Seventh Day. 

Tradition may assert, That our Blessed Lord suffered on A dayof 
preparation ; for Holy Scriptureso records it. Tradition may assert, 
Thatit was on A day of preparation for a Sabbath ; for Holy Scrip- 
ture so records thisalso. But Tradition cannot justly assert, That 
that Sabbath was The Sabbath of the Seventh Day; for Holy Scrip- 
ture records a contradiction of it. “So shall the Son of man bethree 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.”—St. John xix. 14 
records“ Jt was a day of preparation for the Passover ;” and St. Luke 
xxiii. 54 records “ That a Sa rew near,” nota Sabbath of The 
seventh day, for that approaching day was Friday, but A Sabbath of 
ee De ot all hence St. John xix. 31, “ Forthat Sabbath Day was an 

igi - 


It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the obser- 


vance of Good af a fg Dogmatic Teaching; or, The Edict 


of a Living Infallible Head, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 

17, Fenchurch-street, 

October 1, 1851. 

P.S, March 13,1856, This isthe One Million Four Hundred Thou- 
sandth appeal, * How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord 
be God, follow him, but if Baal, follow him ; ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon ; for he that is of God reth God's words ; and whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me or of my words, of him shall the son of man be 
ashamed. I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service ; and be not conformed to this world ; 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that Good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God ; for who- 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple ; heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.” 

Be not deceived. This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question of grave importance ; even of acceptance 
or rejection of our Lord Jesus Christ; the decision of which we 
cannot avoid. We know that our Blessed Lord hath declared, and 
we must either accept his declaration, or * make him a liar.” 

Be not deceived. We feel that there is no uncertainty in our 
Blessed Lord's declaration, and that the disturbing cause, is an op- 
posing declaration of Tradition. We know that our Blessed Lord 
nas said—Three days and three nights; and that Tradition says— 
Three days and (wo nights, 

not deceived. If appearances are of peace, Facts determine 
that war is raging : That Christ and Tradition are warring for our 
submission, and one must secure us. 

Be not deceived. Tradition has not secured any one, that is not 
so convinced of its authority, as to satisfy himself of his adhesion 
to it, as clearly, as though ‘l'radition’s Badge was marked on his 
forehead; and that does not by his actions, and the systems he 
supports, as clearly point out to others his conviction, as though 
Tradition’s Badge was marked on his hands. Tradition is not a 
scrupulous master; it has been, that it has denounced buying and 
selling, without all required marks of adhesion to it. 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 

For the second time within a year the non- 
official members of the Royal Literary Fund 
Society have declared by a majority that ‘the 
expenses of managing the Literary Fund are un- 
reasonable, and that a great change must be made 
in the management of its affairs.” For the second 
time the official members have overruled this decla- 
ration. The tellers reported fifty-one votes—in- 
cluding those of the officers —in favour of the 
present system of mismanagement ; thirty votes in 
favour of retrenchment and reform. 

The voting list is a curiosity of literature. 
Eighty-one gentlemen pronounced for, or against, 
the officials. The officials are sixty-nine in number, 
a great many of whom were present; and these, 
with two exceptions, voted against the proposal of 
the non-official members. An appeal was made 


to the official gentlemen present to refrain from | 


voting in their own case,—and avoid defeat- 
ing by their numerical strength the free and im- 
partial voice of the Society. But they rejected 
the appeal. They feared, we infer, to trust to a 
jury of their peers. They insisted on having seats 
at their own court-martial. They would assert 
their own wisdom by their own votes. They 
would present themselves with a public testimo- 
nial of their own approval of their own system 
and their own administration. We will not enter 
any further protest against such a course, for ina 
matter of taste, of delicacy, of personal feeling, 
we know that opinions may differ very widely ; 
but we state the fact, that the officers refused the 
appeal to their good sense and high spirit, as a 
thing curious in records of this nature, and leave 
the public to draw their own conclusions from it. 
The officers, whose system was impugned, exer- 
cised the right to sit in judgment on themselves, 
and voted their own acquittal from the charges 
brought against them by the literary members of 
the Fund. 

The meeting was the largest ever gathered in 
the rooms at Great Russell Street. More than a 
hundred members were present during some part 
of the day,—including Messrs. Bond-Cabbell (who 
occupied the chair), Arnott, R. Bell, Belcher, 
Bentley, Bruce, Chapman, Clowes, R. Cooke, W. 
Cooke, Croly, P. Cunningham, C. Dickens, Dilke, 
C. W. Dilke, Hepworth Dixon, Ellis, Fairholt, 
Forster, Fullom, Gaspey, Godwin, Gurney, Haw- 
kins, Holmes, Jesse, Kaye, M. Lemon, Marston, 
Martin, M. Milnes, Murray, Panizzi, Parker, 
Pasley, Pettigrew, Phillips, Prior, Procter, L. 
Reeve, A. Smith, Spiers, Webster, and Whewell. 
+» The Minutes of last year’s proceedings were 
read and confirmed, and the statement of accounts 
was adopted, from which it appeared that the 
receipts for the year were 2,583/., and the expen- 
diture was 2,388/. 16s. 6d., leaving a balance of 
1941. 3s. 6d. (The report of the proceedings we 
borrow from the newspapers.) 

Mr. DILKE rose to submit a resolution similar 
in character to that which was proposed at the 
last Annual Meeting, and rejected by a narrow 
majority. He said that after what took place at 
that meeting, he had hoped that the Committee 
would have given effect to the opinions expressed 
by the minority ; for, though they appeared as a 
minority before the world, it should be understood 
that the members of the Committee voted in favour 
of their own proceedings on that occasion. But as. 
they did not appear to have been influenced by 
that expression of opinion, it became his duty once 
again to bring the subject under the consideration 
of the members generally; and as the general body 
of members had but one day in the 365 to express 
their opinions, he hoped the Members of the Com- 
mittee would, from a feeling of delicacy, refrain 
from voting on the present occasion. The general 
body of members had, by the Charter, but one day 
to regulate and control all the affairs of the society, 
and surely it could not be meant that the Com- 
mittee was on that day to meet for the purpose of 
approving of their own conduct. He therefore 
thought that they should in fairness and in delicacy 
abstain from voting on the present occasion. He 
was quite aware that the members of the Committee 
had no interested feeling in the matter, but he 
could not forego the fact that a corporate body 
would do what individual members would not do. 
He did not question, therefore, the personal honour 
of any individual member, but he asked them to 
leave the general body of subscribers to judge of 
their conduct on the present occasion. He had 
nothing to add to the resolution, which spoke, 
trumpet-tongued, for itself. Last year a com- 
parison was made between the expenditure of this 
society and of the Artists’ Benevolent and Artists’ 
General Benevolent Funds. An attempt was 
made to draw a distinction between the Literary 
Fund and the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, but the 
case of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
was strictly analogous to the case of this Society. 
Yet, in 1855, when there were 48 persons relieved 
by the Literary Fund, and 65 by the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, the expenses for 





salaries, rooms, meetings of Committee, in the case 
of the Literary Fund, were 3891. 17s.; while in 
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the case of the Artists’ General Benevolent Insti- 
tution they were only 57/. 3s. The charge for 
printing, postage, stationery, and miscellaneous 
expenses, was, in the case of the Literary Fund, 
1177. 15s. 11d.; for similar expenses in the case 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
$21. 4s. 9d. The total cost of management in the 
one case was 5071. 13s. 6d.; in the other, 891. 7s. 9d. 
He could add nothing to the force of these figures. 
If they did not bring conviction to the minds of 
men, nothing else would. And he observed that 
this was not an isolated fact, but an example of a 
succession of facts, ranging over ten years. He had 
but to add this theeleventh year to the general total, 
and leave the matter in the hands of the meeting. 
The resolution was the same as that of last 
year, except that the word ‘‘ enormous” had been 
omitted at the suggestion of the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
He was indifferent as to words. What he wanted 
was to conciliate opinion. He therefore struck 
out the word, but he could not strike out the fact ; 
and while that fact existed, the resolution ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. B. W. Procter seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Bett said he thought Mr. Dilke did the 
Committee some injustice in what he stated. His 
proposition, that the Committee should not vote 
on the present occasion, had the merit of novelty; 
but it was more strange than just. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be altogether unprecedented. The 
remarks of Mr. Dilke proceeded on a misappre- 
hension of the whole subject, for he assumed that 
the Committee were responsible for the expen- 
diture. The Committee were not at all responsible, 
as he hoped to show the meeting. As a hard- 
working literary man himself, all his sympathies 
were of course with the class to which he belonged. 
With regard tothe comparison between this Society 
and any other Society, the real question was, 
whether the expenses of the Literary Fund were 
excessive with regard to what had been done? But 
there was a difference between this and the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution which destroyed all 
analogy between them. The facts stated in Mr. 
Dilke’s resolution could not be disputed ; but there 
was this essential difference between the two cases, 
that with regard to the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution the applicants were known—the 
mere exhibition of a picture made the artist known 
—and therefore no inquiry was necessary, —whereas 
the claims of literary men, who did not form so 
distinct a class as the artists, required to be inves- 
tigated. But they were not satisfied with mere 
investigation, for after allowing a donation to the 
sick or poor literary man, they paid it by instal- 
ments, and saw to the application of the money, so 
as to be productive of the greatest amount of good. 
Moreover, the donation was given with a tender 
regard for the feelings of the recipients, which could 
not exist in respect to other Societies. The Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution granted relief to 
the amount of 8,289/., whereas the Literary Fund 
granted relief to the extent of 14,000/.,—and 
although it was quite true that it was as easy to 
draw a cheque for 1002. as for 10/., it was more 
laborious to collect the one sum than the other, and 
it required more care and watchfulness in its distri- 
bution. Besides the 477 applicants who obtained 
relief from the Fund, there were 183 others whose 
applications were refused, but whose cases were 
investigated as strictly as the others, so that they 
in reality investigated 660 cases. During the 
eleven years mentioned, the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution investigated only 136 original 
cases; the rest were in reality pensions given to 
widows and orphans, who received their donations 
20, 21, 24, 27, and, in one case, 32 times. Why 
did not Mr. Dilke take a wider range, and make a 
comparison between this and other charities with 
which it had a closer analogy than with the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, thathad asecretary 
who acted for nothing? The Society of Foreigners 
in Distress had an income of 1,970/., and they spent 
annually in management 357/. 5s., exclusive of 
poundage. The National Lifeboat Society had an 
income of 1,430/., and an expenditure for manage- 
ment of 3291. The Naval and Military Bible 
Society, with an income of 1,870/., expended 4401. 
The Marine Society spent 6507. out of 1,100/.,— 





more than half. There were other Societies that 
perplexed him very much, such as the Royal 
Maternity, which, with an income of 252I., spent 
3211.; and the Sailors’ Home, which, with an in- 
come of 5251., spent 5907. The Literary Fund did 
notcontrast unfavourably with any of these Societies. 
It was idle to speak of the extravagance of the 
Literary Fund in general terms, when it was so 
easy to lay hands on the two items which cause the 
excess,—namely, the rent of the house and the 
secretary’s salary. 

Mr. Ditke.—The cost for printing, stationery, 
and postage, was 1171. 15s., whereas in the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution it was only 322. 

Mr. Betu.—The amount of business transacted 
by this Society was ten times greater.—The speaker 
then went at great length to show that it had been 
a great object with the founder and subscribers in 
the earlier days of the institution to obtain a per- 
manent locality,—that a building fund had been 
expressly created for this purpose, and that Mr. 
Newton left a legacy to the Society for a house. 

Mr. DInxE said he did not understand that to 
be so. 

Mr. BExt said he did not make it an express 
condition that there should be a house; but the 
words ‘ hall” or ‘‘ college” were introduced into 
the Charter. With regard to the salary of Mr. 
Blewitt, the Secretary, if there was any fault to 
be found on that score, the subscribers themselves, 
and not the Committee, were to blame, because on 
successive occasions they recommended that the 
salary of Mr. Blewitt should be raised, for his 
great activity and exertions and the important 
services he rendered to the Society,—and Mr. 
Dilke was himself one of the persons to propose 
that increase. If any gentleman found fault with 
the expenditure of 140/. for house rent, or of 2001. 
a year, the salary of the Secretary, the better way 
would be to put his opinion before the meeting in 
a clear and distinct resolution, so that each sub- 
scriber might understand what he was voting upon. 
The Committee were merely the executive of the 
general body, and would be ready to carry out the 
wishes expressed by the meeting. 

Mr. Dickens said that he did not propose to 
follow Mr. Bell—now the only member who fol- 
lowed literature as a separate profession remaining 
on the Committee— 

The last rose of summer left blooming alone, 
His lovely companions all faded and gone, 
—into all the ingenious brambles and bushes with 
which he had beset the question; but there were 
three or four points to which he should address 
himself. It would appear from Mr. Bell’s speech 
that the Committee found themselves in the pain- 
ful position of not spending enough in the ad- 
ministration of this Fund, and that they would 
now apply themselves to the great reform of spend- 
ing more. With regard to the house, it was matter 
of history that the house, for which Mr. Williams, 
the founder of the institution, was so anxious, was 
one to be applied to purposes for which this house 
was never used, and which the administrators of 
the Fund declined to recognize. With regard to 
Mr. Bell’s endeavours to remove the Artists’ 
Institution from the ground of analogy it un- 
questionably occupies with reference to this 
Fund, by reason of their continuing periodical 
relief to the same persons, I beg to tell Mr. Bell, 
what every gentleman at that table knows, that it 
is the business of this Fund to relieve over and 
over again the same people. It was stated in the 
Report of 1855 that out of forty-eight cases thirty 
were cases of people who had been relieved from 
two to ten times. 

Mr. BELL said, there was an investigation each 
time in this Society. 

Mr. Dickens could say, from his own expe- 
rience on the Committee, that relief was granted 
without further inquiry. As to the request that 
they should select particular items for objection, it 
was according to reason and experience that they 
should first affirm the principle that the expen- 
diture was too large. He could only say in support 
of the resolution that he had no expectation that 
it would be carried, and that was the strongest 
part of the case in favour of the resolution, because 
it was the most convincing proof of mismanage- 





ment that the fact of expenditure recited in the 
resolution should be admitted, and at the same 
time the assertion made and upheld that this ex- 
penditure was not unreasonable. Recollect that 
in this model concern the case stood thus—that 
it was necessary to spend 40/. in giving away 
100/., or 400/. in giving away 1,000/. If he re- 
quired to know what it was that necessitated that 
scale of expenditure, he could supply it out of his 
ownexperience. Last year he went to that highly 
genteel place of resort known as Willis’s Rooms, 
for the purpose of hearing and seeing all he could 
about the Society, and saying as little as he could 
prevail on himself not to say. When he got there 
—making allowance for the absence of the younger 
of the fairer sex, it appeared to him very much like 
a morning at Almack’s, The dowagers were 
arranged round the room, the ball was opened by 
the deputy of a noble marquis, who led off in a 
graceful minuet. A member of the House of 
Commons then took the floor—a mere commoner 
unfortunately, but still one highly connected, and 
in a high position. To him succeeded a distin- 
guished lord and the son of a lord; then a bishop; 
after which the minor church rose with a member 
of the Stock Exchange and the Bar, all of them 
like Pangloss, in the adventures of ‘Candide,’ 
dilating on the theme of the greatest possible 
economy by the best possible administrators of the 
best possible fund. It was in keeping up vain 


appearance—it was in the vulgar and common - 


social vice of holding on to the great at any price, 
that the money of the Society was dissipated. At 
the last dinner, a distinguished literary person who 


occupied the chair in the small hours of the evening » 


said that he felt like a servant in plush who swept 
the stage when there were no more great people to 
come on it. When he (Mr. Dickens) took leave 
of the dinners of the Society some time ago, he felt 
like Rip van Winkle reversed, for he thought he 
had slept back one hundred years and that he lived 
in a period when literary men endured all manner 
of patrons who did nothing for literature, instead 
of appealing to the public for support. The house- 
in Bloomsbury Square and the Secretary were 
part of the same show. As to the necessity of 
making inquiry, that was a preposterous pretence 
for the expenditure, because if working literary 
men administered the fund they would have a 
knowledge of the parties, which could not be ex- 
pected from the Committee. He said this openly, 
because the Fund was pompously and unnaturally 
administered at great expense, instead of being 
quietly and naturally administered at small ex- 
pense. The secresy to which the Committee laid 
claim as its highest attribute was not practically 
observed, because the applicants were obliged to 
have the signature of two householders to enlighten 
the ignorance of the Committee, so that in a great. 
number of instances they were perfectly well 
known. The members of the Literary Fund had 
a plain statement of facts before them, for the 
second time in twelve months, and they were to 
decide whether this state of things was becoming 
or decent. He begged the members most urgently 
and strenuously to consider that they must some 
time decide—and they could not help deciding— 
what this Fund was and what it was not, what it 
was for and what it was not for. The question 
which the resolution raised was, whether it was 
honourable, and for the encouragement and relief 
of men of genius and learning, to be dependent on 
a snug traditional party, who must have recourse 
to annual puffery in order to secure the services of 
one or two persons more or less eminent at an 
annual dinner, That was the question from which 
they could not escape, and which they must decide 
that day. 

Mr. BLackMORE was glad to see the reporters 
present. He said if the funds were to be adminis- 
tered by literary men alone, all persons would say 
that it was a hole-and-corner business, and the 
public would never tolerate that a fund raised from 
the public at large should be administered by 
literary men alone, 

Mr. Forster reminded the meeting that if 
reporters were present that was mainly attributable 
to himself and his friends, and he also took credit 
for having in some degree inspired the Committee 
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with the idea of sending a notice of the meeting 
to the members. It appeared to him that the 
notion -which the Committee had of the Literary 
Fund was, that it was a fund to which various 
aristocratic patrons of literature were subscribers, 
for the purpose of relieving men dependent upon 
literature who had fallen into distress; or, in 
other words, that it was a charity for literary men 
managed by others than literary men, who were 
not to be questioned as to its administration by 
the objects of their bounty. They, on the other 
hand, regarded this Fund as an institution founded 
for their benefit and their social elevation, and 
with respect to the administration of which they 
had a right to be heard. When a Committee was 
appointed, of which Mr. Bell was a member, to 
ascertain the real intentions of the founder, Mr. 
Bell acquiesced in the decision of the Committee, 
and yet voted against them when they attempted 
to effect the changes recommended by that Com- 
mittee. Comparing the enormous diffusion of 
literature, the advance of other Societies, and the 
large surface over which their operations now 
extended, he denied entirely that the increase of 
their funds had been at all commensurate with its 
progress in other respects. Indeed, among literary 
men the Society had lost all its vitality, and 
scarcely one among the class cared a button 
whether he subscribed to it or not. He had con- 
ceded everything at the last meeting, and had 
offered to go hand in hand with the Committee in 
effecting reforms. He now warned them that, 
whether the resolution were carried or not, he 
should continue the present agitation until their 
demands were complied with. 

Mr. M. Mites, M.P., said that the anta- 
gonistic tone and attitude of the gentlemen who 
supported the resolution was not calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the institution. One 
would suppose that these gentlemen were excluded 


mendations and continued sanction of successive 
General Meetings ; that the maintenance of a house 
was always considered indispensable from the 
earliest period of the existence of the institution, 
and that a fund called the ‘ House Fund,’ amount- 
ing to 6,541/. 2s., was expressly funded for that 
purpose by a separate subscription, which was 
opened in the year 1805; that with reference to 
the zeal and ability with which the duties of the 
office of Secretary are discharged by the gentleman 
who now holds that appointment, the salary at- 
tached to it, which was raised to its present amount 
by the unanimous votes of General Meetings, is 
not excessive ; that the increasing prosperity of the 
institution during the eleven years affords satis- 
factory evidence of the judgment and efficiency with 
which its affairs have been administered, and. that 
whilst this meeting recognizes the necessity and 
importance of a wise economy, it is of opinion that 
that object will be best attained by confiding to the 
consideration of the Committee the adoption of 
such retrenchments in the general expenditure as 
may be consistent with the security of the Fund 
and the extension of its resources.” 
Mr. Harrison seconded the amendment. 
Mr. D11kg, in reply, said that at the meeting 
last year he observed that the secresy of the 
Society, which had been so much trumpeted, was 
not observed in the scrupulous manner supposed. 
He did not, however, know till now that a paper 
had been stolen, so that there were more ways 
than one of getting at the names of the parties 
relieved ; for he (Mr. Dilke) alluded to a distinct 
list of persons who had been relieved, which was 
copied by a member of the Committee, and given 
to a bookseller. (‘‘ Name, name.”) He did not 
wish to state names; but the Chairman could ask 
the Secretary. 

The CHatrMAN.—Mr. Blewitt, will you give the 
name ? 





from the management, whereas they excluded 
themselves by their own volition. They might | 


have a place on the Committee, and endeavour to | 


impress others with their views. He did not 
believe it would be for the advantage of literature 
to draw too strict a line of separation between 
literary men and those who were not literary men. 
He had only that morning received a letter from 
a man of literary distinction, and he declared that 
he would rather die of starvation than come to the 
Committee for aid, if it were composed of literary 
men exclusively. One would suppose that the 
Committee were ghouls battening on the flesh of 
literary men. He regretted that the salary had 
been made a personal question. 

Mr. Dickens said he had not made it a personal 
question. 

Mr. MILNEs said it was a personal question after 
all, because it was a question whether the Secretary 
was to have 100/. or 2001. a year, and the point to 
be decided was whether his services had not entitled 
him to the increase in his salary. At the last 
General Meeting he was very much shocked to hear 
from Mr. Dilke that the secresy which the Com- 
mittee desired to maintain had been violated, and 
that the names of some parties who obtained relief 
were very wellknown. He inquired into the facts 
on hearmg that statement, and he found that by 
an act of the grossest fraud a paper had been 
stolen from the Society, by which means the names 
of some who received assistance became known. 

Mr. Murray regretted to see any dissidence of 
opinion on the present occasion. They had heard 

from Mr. Bell that the Society in former times re- 
moved its sittings from tavern to tavern, and that 
when they had no Secretary but a clerk they were 
robbed, and as a necessary consequence they were 
‘obliged to take a house and appoint a Secretary. 
He was sorry to be obliged to say that the remarks 
of Mr. Dickens and his friends had practically a 
bad effect, because he knew himself a Member of 
Parliament whose donation to the charity had been 
arrested in consequence of them. He rose, how- 
ever, for the purpose of proposing an amendment, 
which he then read :—‘‘That the two items of 
expenditure which constitute the principal charge 
upon the Literary Fund consist of the rent of a 
house and the salary of the Secretary, and that 


Mr. Biewrtt.—I believe Mr. E. L. Moran, who 
was once a member of the Committee, but since 
dead, did take a copy of a list of names. That was 
fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Dirxe.—That was done while one-half of 
the present members were on the Committee; and 
what had been might be again; but he only stated 
the fact in justification of himself. Mr. Bell said 
that the public took an increasing interest in the 
society. How could he reconcile that with the 
fact, which he had from their own documents, 
that in 1802 there were 380 annual subscribers, 
whereas at the present moment there were but 100? 

The officers, as we have said above, refused to 
abstain from voting. By their mere numbers, they 
overpowered the votes of the literary members. 
When the CHatrMAN took the votes, there ap- 
peared for the original motion thirty, and for Mr. 
Murray’s amendment fifty-one. 

The non-official gentlemen who went into the 
lobby with the officers and voted against the 
reforms proposed by the literary members— though 
doubtless very honourable gentlemen and very 
earnest supporters of the Fund—were not men 
of letters, and, with one or two exceptions, it 
was noticed, were not much known to the general 
public. On the other side, in opposition to the 
present Committee, were ranged the whole literary 
strength of the Society—those gentlemen whose 
names are best known to the outside world, and 
whose connexion with the Fund is the only 
assurance possessed by the general public that the 
Society is in any way a literary society, and that 
the money given to it in the name of Letters is 
applied —as the founder designed it to be applied 
—to ‘‘the relief of men of genius and learning.” 
The list of the minority included Dr. Arnott, Prof. 
Ansted, John Bruce, Sir E. Belcher, P. Cunning- 
ham, C. Dickens, C. W. Dilke, C. Wentworth 
Dilke, Hepworth Dixon, John Forster, Gaspey, 
J. Holmes, Mark Lemon, Westland Marston, Sir 
C. Pasley, B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), Albert 
Smith, and B. Webster. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Government has at length done something defi- 
nite and creditable with regard to our State 
Papers. Three excellent antiquaries have been set 





these charges have been incurred under the recom- 


their contents. Mr. Lemon, Keeper of the State 
Papers, takes the reign of Edward the Sixth 
(already advanced some stages) and the next three 
reigns. Mrs. Everett Green—author of ‘ Lives of 
the Princesses of England ’—is labouring at the 
time of James the First. Mr. John Bruce, one of 
the most sagacious and careful of English historical 
scholars, has undertaken the reign of Charles 
the First and the period of the Commonwealth. 
The work could not be in better hands. In a few 
years we may hope to see these invaluable State 
Papers as available to historical students as are 
the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Government, we understand, proposes to take 
down the present Burlington House. The pro- 
posal, we believe, is—to open a new street through 
the centre of the space so cleared, and erect on the 
sides of the new thoroughfare a range of public 
edifices, part of which may be assigned to the 
Learned Societies. The opening, it is thought, 
may be made a beautiful ornament to Piccadilly— 
the view being closed by the new palace of the 
Bank of England. 

There are forty candidates for election into the 
Royal Society this year. This number exceeds 
that of any preceding year since 1847, when, by 
alteration of the statutes, the attainment of the 
Fellowship was rendered more difficult than it had 
been before that period. The day of election is 
fixed this year for the 5th of June, when fifteen 
candidates will be submitted by the Council to the 
Society for election. 

An investigator of Folk-Lore, whom our readers 
have formerly helped to matter in the line of his 
inquiry, again makes appeal for help :—‘‘ Two 
years ago you favoured me with a kind notice in 
your column of Weekly Gossip [Sept. 3, 1853], 
intimating my intention of publishing a collection 
of the popular stories of the English Peasantry, 
and giving me the benefit of your large circulation 
to ask for contributions. This notice brought me 
many interesting communications, and still more 
promises of assistance, which have not been ful- 
filled. I am now preparing the work for imme- 
diate publication, under the title of ‘The Fairy- 
Lore and Folk-Tales of the English Peasantry,’ 
—and if you would kindly announce that I was so 
far advanced, it might induce some of my dilatory 
and in many cases anonymous correspondents to 
come forward. It has been my aim to form a com- 
plete collection of our indigenous fictions, or at 
least of those best worth preserving, whether in 
the shape of humorous fableaux or legends con- 
nected with the old pagandom. These tales, sur- 
viving for the most part among the rural popula- 
tion of the counties, can only be gathered by a 
widely-spread staff of gleaners, and now that all 
the burrows have been opened, and all the brasses 
rubbed, I would fain recommend them to the 
notice of archeologists out of work. To your fair 
readers I would also hint that some of the prettiest 
things in the ‘Kinder und Haus Marchen’ of 
Grimm owe their preservation to the zeal and 
industry of his lady collectors. I shall not despise 
the smallest communication. An old nursery story 
or local legend is often to the mythologist very 
much what a solitary bone is to Professor Owen. 
Although in itself perfectly worthless, it may 
nevertheless form a valuable link in his chain of 
research, and enable him to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the parent myth in its gradual progress 
from East to West. Iam, &c. 

“* VINCENT STERNBERG.” 

“15, Store Street, Bedford Square, March 10.” 

Mr. Mercer, a working designer, suggests in one 
of the Manchester papers a plan for procuring 
materials for a History of Calico Printing. Calico 
printing, if less important than book printing, is 
not less picturesque. The story is the story of 
fashion and taste among the people of many nations, 
from England to Peru, from India and China to 
the Brazils. The story certainly deserves to be 
told. As yet we have very little literature on this 
branch of Art. Parnell’s chapter on Calico 
Printing from the ‘Applied Chemistry,"—a few 
tracts produced by Sir Emerson Tennent’s Copy- 
right Bill,—and a couple of pamphlets by Mr. E. 
Potter, are said to be our only works on the subject. 





at work upon them—to sort, arrange and calendar 


Mr. Mercer's suggestion is excellent. He says :— 
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“Scattered throughout various firms in Man- 
chester there are a great many collections of large 
volumes, containing printed textile fabries executed 
at different periods since the commencement of 
this trade. 
a collection of such productions so far chrono- 
logically complete as to represent an unbroken 
series of the different styles which have succeeded 
each other during the last three-quarters of a 
century; of course, I must not be understood as 
referring to all patterns, or even to all styles, but 
simply to those leading parent styles, around which 
the most prominent taste of any given period or 
market is ranged. There is no doubt, however, 
but that such a complete series might be obtained, 
more especially from the various portions that are 
to be found in most of our large print firms: 
volumes of prints which are of little value in an 
isolated and broken form, and which, sooner or 
later, are sure to pass to the rag-dealer, would 
possess a distinct importance and interest, as parts 
of a succession representing the infinity of endsand 
tastes to which the operations of block and cylinder, 
steam and madder, have been applied. I may be 
asked, ‘of what value is it to bestow so much at- 
tention on matters which belong purely to the 
caprice of the hour, and which are so evanescent 
in their duration and hold of the public taste that 
they are idolized one day and sneered at the next ?’ 
In answer to this it may be said that such a col- 
lection as the one I have suggested would unques- 
tionably reveal many facts of importance to the 
practical caterer to fashion, and supply much 
curious data for those who study the philosophy 
and natural history of taste. Experience and 
habitual observation have convinced me that, in 
reference to the succession of styles, amidst much 
seeming caprice, and puzzling fluctuation, there is 
a certain order—law is perhaps too positive a word 
—to which all these changes are obedient. With- 
out applying to calico printing the rather fanciful 
theory of returning cycles, which has so frequently 
been applied to historical events and natural phe- 
nomena, I may be allowed to say that I believe an 
extended observation would confirm the idea that 
certain classes of forms and colourings generally 
follow each other, and that to the extent that any- 
one is familiar with the mode in which they do so, 
is the capacity for predicting the taste or ‘feeling’ 
of any coming season.” Mr. Mercer proposes to 
collect these old volumes—the state papers of his 
art—in the library of the School of Design. He 
does not say whether he proposes to write the his- 
tory of the various styles ;—but the idea of gather- 
ing this mass of material in a public institution is 
extremely good, and we shall rejoice if our notice 
of the proposal shall serve in any way to forward 
Mr. Mercer’s plan. 

An enthusiastic meeting of actors and actresses 
was held at the Adelphi Theatre, on Thursday 
morning, to prepare and adopt a memorial to the 
Charity Commissioners on the subject of the ad- 
mission of actors, and the children of actors, to 
Dulwich College. The College was founded by an 
actor; and the parishes which the actor desired to 
benefit by his will were the parishes in which the 
chief theatres were, in his day, situated, and in 
which a great proportion of the actors then lived. 
Times have changed, and theatres have travelled : 
—but the migrations of fashion ought not to defeat 
any fairly presumable intention of the founder, 
Alleyne, to benefit his brother actors by his boun- 
tiful gift. A memorial was very warmly adopted, 
praying that one actor and one actress be admitted 
as in-door pensioners; that one actor and one 
actress be received as out-door pensioners ; that 
four children of actors and actresses be placed upon 
the foundation of the Upper School; that four 
children of actors and actresses be placed upon the 
foundation of the Lower School; and that the 
selection of the most deserving claimants be made 
by the Committee of the Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden General Theatrical Fund, and General 
Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund 
Association, as being the most likely bodies to be 
acquainted with the merits of the applicants. The 
prayer is a very modest prayer; and we desire to 
support it with all our influence. 

The happiest results have attended M. Millet’s 


Probably, no single printer possesses: 





attempts to increase the number of fish in the 
Seine, and other rivers in France, by artificial 
means, and it is stated that young fish have never 
been so numerous as they are at present. 

Science threatens to leave the rogue no chance. 
The sun takes his portrait, and defeats his change 
of name and place of living. The electric wire in- 
tercepts his flight, and all but takes him in the act. 
Not less striking are the services of the microscope. 
Prof. Ehrenberg, as our readers know, discovered 
the forgeries of the Uranius MS. by means of his 
glass; and while we are wondering at the power 
and beauty of the instrument we hear of another 
of its triumphs. A robbery had been effected on 
one of the Prussian railways. A box, containing 
money had been lifted from the train, emptied of 
its contents and filled with sand. The police set 
to work ; but the land around almost every station 
in the north of Prussia is sandy; and the Berlin 
thief-catchers were at fault. Ehrenberg came 
into the field. He carefully examined the sand in 
the box ; and then sent for samples of sand along 
the line. To the eye all the samples appeared 
alike ; but the powerful instrument detected slight 
variations in the minute vegetable life; and the 
station where the coin had been abstracted was 
soon found and the thief in jail. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, we are informed by the 
German papers, notwithstanding her advancing 
years, has not yet lost her love of travel and ad- 
venture. She intends to pay a visit to the island 
of Madagascar, and will set out on that interesting 
trip in the course of next summer. 

The world at large, out of Scotland, believes that 
there are four Universities in Scotland—Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 
They do not know that there are five Universities ; 
that Aberdeen has two Universities to its own 
share. King’s College and Marischal College are 
separate institutions,—each of them is a College 
entertaining students, and each of them a Univer- 
sity granting degrees. But who, except a Scotch- 
man, knows the difference? Who among us is 
aware of King’s College, or knows more of 
Marischal College than that it was the alma 
mater of Dugald Dalgetty? For some time 
past an attempt has been in progress to unite 
these two Universities into one—a step of the 
very best policy, and likely to become of the 
most stringent necessity. We have before us 
resolutions adopted by the Senate of King’s 
College, in consequence of a difficulty which has 
stopped proceedings. It appears that in 1853 both 
Colleges were in unison on the principle that 
King’s College should continue the seat of the 
University and of the Faculty of Arts ; Marischal 
College, we suppose, being given up to Law, Medi- 
cine, and Divinity. It appears that when Lord 
Elcho, of the Treasury, visited Aberdeen in 1854, 
he was fully satisfied that this mode of adjustment 
ought to be adopted, and received the assent both 
of the Marischal College and of the Town Council 
of Aberdeen. But it further appears, and this by 
the admission of King’s College itself, that the 
public opinion of the district is now adverse to the 
plan above described, and demands one University, 
with two Colleges having each its own Faculty of 
Arts, and, we suppose, of Law, Medicine, and 
Divinity also. Under these circumstances, the 
Senate of King’s College memorializes the Lord 
Advocate, praying for a Royal Commission, and 
engaging to abide by the recommendation of such 
commission, if the other parties will do the same. 
Much must be left to local knowledge of local 
circumstances, in the decision of such a question. 
But, on general grounds, we are inclined to sus- 
pect that there can be no reason for two separate 
faculties of Arts, which would not apply as strongly 
to the other Universities, and more strongly to 
Edinburgh. The advantage of separation is com- 
petition—the disadvantage, waste of funds in keep- 
ing up duplicate chairs. With the present facili- 
ties of communication, the four Universities—four 
as they would be, if Aberdeen became one only— 
are practically as much in competition with, each 
other as any two colleges in Oxford or in Cam- 
bridge. Surely the town of Aberdeen would be 
better off if, by union of endowment and classes, 
they could make their chairs objects of ambition 





to the first men in the country, than if b separa- 
tion they could only afford Sicnanente pueeder 
speaking, to double t of second-rate 
men. In the first case, it would be most desirable- 
that the one College should be given up to Arts,— 
that is, to the younger students,—and. the other 
to the more advanced and professional students. 
If one whole college were given up to 

there would be room for the education to expand 
into a sufficient degree of subdivision of classes; 
such room as could not be found in the plan of two 
colleges, unless one of them were made to work as 
the junior department of the other. The Scotch 
Universities are much hampered by the difficulty 
of keeping up really efficient higher classes, both in 
literature and science. Do those who oppose the 
union really contemplate two distinct teachings of 
the higher mathematics in the town of Aberdeen, 
or two readings of Thucydides or of Aristophanes 
with proper expositions? If they do we shall be 
reminded of ‘‘ cauld kail”; we shall feel sure that 
the alma mater of the Aberdeen student must needs 
“‘skrimp him of his cogie”; and we shall feel 
much inclined to sing on two lines further. 
There have been many complaints of the Scotch 
Universities having greatly fallen off as schools of 
the higher education. And of Aberdeen it may 
safely be averred that it has no literary reputation 
out of Scotland which has been gained for it in 
the present century. It has perhaps had its share 
of excellently- qualified teachers ; but, happen how 
it may, the mere fact of Aberdeen having two 
Universities isa secret which the town has managed 
to keep within the bounds of Scotland,—a secret 
which it could not have kept if either University 
had had any success worth speaking of. The plan 
proposed by King’s College is moderate and fair. 
A Royal Commission—we have an impression that 
royal commissions do their work better than par- 
liamentary committees—would inquire minutely 
into local circumstances, and would perhaps find 
a method of overcoming local difficulties, 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s. 
Catalogues, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. ~ 





The PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at the GALLERY of the SO- 
CIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLUUBS, 5, Pall Mall East. 
—Open at Ten, Admission One Shilling. Evenings from Seven till 
= Admission Sixpence.—The Exhibition will Close on the 29th 

nst. 


FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—NOW OPEN, at 
the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 53, 
Pall Mall, next the British Institution, the EXHIBITION of 








e 350 PHOTOGRAPHS taken in the CRIMEA, under the 
patronage of the Queen, by ROGER FENTON, Esq.—Admission, 
1s, From Ten till Six daily. 

osite the 


THE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent Street, o 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. The NINTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE of FINE ARTS 
is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk.—Admission, One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, Sixpence. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


ADAMS'S ORRERY.— PASSION WEEK. — PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE.—Mr. C. H. ADAMS will give his ORRERY and 
TRANSPARENT MOVING SCENERY (26th 
EVERY EVENING NEXT WEEK, being P: 
Friday excepted) at Eight o'clock. terminat 33.3 
Dress Boxes, 28, 6d. ; per Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d.— 
Schools and Children at Paif-price to Pit and Boxes. 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—Open for Gentlemen only, from 10 till10. Con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustra’ 
every of the human frame in health and disease, the races o 
men, &c. Lectures are delivered at 12, 2, and 4, Morni 
half-past 7 Evening, by Dr. SEXTON, F.B.G.S. ; andat 
by Dr. KAHN. Admission, 1s, 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Feb. 25.—Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, V.P., in the chair.—Viscount Boyne and 
the Hon. Arthur Dillon were elected Fellows,— 
‘On the Formation and Tracks of Cyclones,’ by 
Capt. Alfred Parish.—‘On the Gipsies of Mol- 
davia,’ by Consul Gardner. The gipsies or zigans. 
of Moldavia number about 120,000 souls, They 
are intelligent and industrious, and many of them 
are artizans. Their actual state of predial slavery 
—for few are really emancipated—is a reproach to- 
the country and Government. Their Indian origin 
is attested by the striking similarity of their lan- 
guage to Hindistani; but they give themselves the 
Egyptian appellation of ‘‘ Pharaon.” The increase 
of their numbers having excited alarm. in former 
times, they were dispersed’ as slaves among the 
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boyards, treated as brute beasts, and disposed of 
by sale and transfer. A recent measure for their 
emancipation has had no real effect, The children 
continue naked to the age of ten or twelve, and the 
men and women are but rudelyclad. Their imple- 
ments and peculiar carriages display much inge- 
nuity; but their skill and industry do not preserve 
them from the most barbarous treatment. They 
are constantly lashed, and tortured with an iron 
collar and a spiked mask, and ordinarily subjected 
to the worst indignities. Although they are 
commonly regarded as robbers and murderers, 
the author has invariably found them kind 
and obliging, and never observed among them any 
cause for the least apprehension, but regarded them 
as a poor outcast race, the fear of them arising only 
from a consciousness of their ill-treatment. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson gave a very interesting outline 
of the history of the gipsy migration, and confirmed 
the author’s opinion of their Indian origin, claim- 
ing our sympathy for them, on the ground of their 
consanguinity with the natives of the Indus. The 
first migration from the Indus took place in the 
fourth century, when they proceeded to Beloo 
chistan. From thence they reached Susiana; and 
in the sixth century they occupied the Chaldean 
marshes; from whence they were moved to the 
Cilician Gates, and continued to inhabit North 
Syria till the Greek emperors moved them to Ico- 
nium. In the thirteenth century they had reached 
the Bosphorus,—and they were first heard of in 
Europe in the fourteenth century. Their arrival 
in Moldavia occurred in 1428. Everywhere their 
dialect corresponds with the Hindtstani; and in 
Aleppo, particularly, they may be conversed with 
in that language without difficulty. Gen. Mon- 
teith had had some experience of the gipsies in 
Persia, and entertained very unfavourable opinions 
of their habits and conduct.—‘ Extract of a Des- 
patch from Governor O'Connor, containing a Re- 
port of his Visit to the Island of Bulama, on the 
West Coast of Africa.’ 

March 10.—Sir Roderick Murchison, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Rev. J. S. Brewer, the Hon. G. 
Waldegrave, Mr. F. Manning, Mr. A. Roche, 
Mr. J. Walker, and Mr. H. J. Willianis were 
elected Fellows.—T. H. Brooking, Esq., E.Osborne 
Smith, Lieut. H. Roper and F. Le Breton, Esq., 
were appointed auditors for the year.—Letter 
from Thomas Maclear, Her Majesty’s Astronomer, 
Cape of Good Hope, forwarding Dr. Livingston's 
astronomical observations, with remarks, and 
giving information respecting his journey in Cen- 
tral Africa.—Notes of a journey from Bagdad to 
Busra, with descriptions of several Chaldzan re- 
mains. By Mr. W. K. Loftus. 





Asratic.—March 1.— Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
—Mrs. A. Kerr and D. F. Carmichael, Esq., were 
elected Members.—The President brought to the 
notice of the meeting a large collection of Bactrian | 
Coins, which had been made by E. C. Bayley, Esq. 
The learned Professor observed, that since the pub- | 
lication of the ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ in 1841, additions | 
have been frequently made to our knowledge of | 
this interesting series of coins, by papers pub- | 
lished in the Journals of the Asiatic Society of | 
Bengal and the Numismatic Society of London; | 
and the present formed a good opportunity for | 
glancing at the results of these labours in the field 
of numismatic research. The present collection 
he thought to be one of considerable value, as it 
had been made with discrimination and judgment. 
it contained specimens of some coins that were 
very rare, and of one or two which had hitherto 
been unique, and the genuineness of which had 
been doubted. Among the coins of the present 
collection, especial attention was directed to a rare 
coin of Demetrius, the third king ;—to one of 
Heliocles and his wife Laodice, which had hitherto 
been considered unique ;—to a new coin of Arche- 
lius, the ninth king ;—and to one of the tenth king, 
Antimachus, and of which only one specimen was 
known at the time of the publication of the ‘Ariana 
Antiqua’ ;—and to a rare coin of Spalirises. The 
collection also contained some Persian, or Indo- 
Persian coins, prior, apparently, to the Sassanian 
epoch ; and also some connected with the Arsa- 








coins which have been noticed by Major Cunning- 


ham, and have been called by * im coins of Indian 
satraps. The learned Professor, however, did not 
consider the legends of these coins to have been 
satisfactorily read; and he especially objected to 
the reading of the word Xshatrapasa, or ‘‘ satrap,” 
the letters of which were very doubtful, and no 
other evidence being found to prove that this title 
had ever been borne by a Hindt prince.—Prof. 
Wilson incidentally observed, that the great search 
for old coins which had been made in India had 
given rise to extensive forgeries,—a consequence 
which must ever result when extravagant prices 
are offered for them. As an instance, he stated 
that a unique gold coin, in the possession of Col. 
Stacey, had been stolen, and had found its way 
into the hands of the forgers, as silver and copper 
coins, the exact counterparts of the missing gold 
one, were soon after offered for sale. It might also 
be advisable to state, that from the great number 
of old coins which has been found in India during 
the last few years their value had so depreciated, 
that future collectors ought not to give more for 
them than the intrinsic value of the metal they are 
composed of.—Sir Henry Rawlinson gave an ac- 
count of the Babylonian system of Metrology,— 
which he had found, from actual measurements, to 
be nearly identical with that of Greece. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 6.—J. Hun- 
ter, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. Corner com- 
municated some further particulars respecting the 
Abbot of Waltham’s House on St. Mary-at-Hill, 
bringing the history of that edifice down to the 
year of the Great Fire of London.—Mr. Collier, 
V.P., read a communication ‘On Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper,’ with extracts from his 
speeches and letters, from a manuscript volume in 
Mr. Collier’s possession. 

ARCHAZOLOGICAL InstituTE.—March 7.—The 
Hon. C. Nevile in the chair.—The Rev. E. Har- 
ston, Vicar of Sherborne, read a notice of a Parch- 
ment Scroll found at Sherborne, Dorset, relating 
to the great Pestilence in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth.—Prof. J. Buckman, F.G.S., described the 
process by which the Tesselated pavements at Co- 
rinium have been recently raised and transferred to 
the Museum erected by the Earl Bathurst.—Bar- 
clay Phillips, Esq., of Brighton, gave an account 
of a Tumulus lately opened at Hove, near Brigh- 
ton, and of an amber cup and other antiquities 
discovered therein.—Mr. J. M. Kemble contri- 
buted ‘A few Remarks on the practice of Self- 
immolation.’—Mr. H. W. King exhibited a Rub- 
bing of a newly-discovered Brass, found in the 
church of Bowers Gifford, Essex.—Lord Londes- 
borough sent for inspection a Bronze Shield, found, 
with a spear of the same metal, in a rath or tumu- 
lus at Athenry, Galway: the only example of the 
kind known in Ireland.—The Rev. T. Hugo exhi- 
bited a small Bronze Figure, from an excavation 
in New Cannon-street, City, 1854.—Mr. W. J. 
Bernhard Smith sent a Terra-cotta Moulding found 
near Monmouth.—The Hon. C. Neville contributed 
a Fibula, from a Roman cemetery at Great Ches- 
terford, Essex, in December, 1855.—Lord Londes- 
borough exhibited three silver German Etui 
Cases;—Mr. J. Hewitt, an Anglo-Saxon Sword 
from Chessell Downs, Isle of Wight ;—and the Rev. 
T. Hugo showed two pieces of ancient coloured 
Glass from an excavation recently made in St. 
John’s-square, Clerkenwell. 





BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jfeb. 
27.—S. R. Solly, V.P., in the chair.—P. M‘Dowall, 
Esq. R.A., J. H. Foley, Esq. A.R.A., and J. 
Hughes, Esq., were elected Associates.—Mr. Pratt 
exhibited two fine specimens of ancient British 
Swords, and another said to have been dug up in 
Treland,—but suspicions were entertained as to its 
being genuine.—Mr. Pidgeon exhibited an earthen 
bar, one of many found at Captain’s Creek, near 
the Upchurch Potteries, the object of which was 
conjectured to be to regulate the heat, and cause 
its equal application to the entire pottery in the 
process of baking.—Mr. Syer Cuming read a notice 
of several coins found at Lougher, near Caermar- 


ture painting on copper, by Velasquez, of the wife 
of Cortez.— Mr. Gunston exhibited a specimen of 
clog, belonging to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, found in making an excavation in St. Paul's 
Churchyard.—A paper, by the Rev. Mr. Kell, was 
read, containing notices of the sites of Roman 
Villas at Brixton, and Clatterford, in the Isle of 
Wight. The evidence was very satisfactory in re- 
gard to the remains of baths, coins, pottery, &c. 
enumerated by Mr. Kell, leaving no doubt upon 
the subject.—Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., exhi- 
bited four paintings of Saints obtained from Sebas- 
topol; and Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, exhi- 
bited various specimens presented to him by Capt. 
S. Osborne, R.N., from Kertch. These were ob- 
tained from private houses, not public places of 
worship.—Mr. Pettigrew read a paper upon these 
and other objects obtained from the same locality, 
and gave it as his opinion that they could not lay 
claim to any great antiquity. He conjectured 
from the style of Art exhibited by them that they 
had been copied from Greek Missals or Books of 
Offices, and probably by the monks of Mount 
Athos. Mr. Pettigrew gave an account of the 
antiquities in Kertch and its neighbourhood, dwell- 
ing particularly on the various tumuli, in which 
had been discovered skeletons and valuable relics, 
confirming in a very remarkable manner the known 
customs of the ancient Scythians. 


EntTomo.ocicaLt.—March 3.—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair—Mr. Stainton exhi- 
bited a Lepidopterous larva, which apparently 
belonged to the genus Ephestia, which had been 
voided by a gentleman.—Mr. Stevens exhibited a 
specimen of Epischnia diversalis, taken in October 
last at Hurstperpoint, Sussex, by Mr. Mitten ; he 
also exhibited a box of remarkable Lepidoptera, 
taken by Mr. Wallace at Sarawak.—Mr. Hudson 
exhibited the larva and perfect insect of Dorcus 
parallelipipedus, found in rotten ash-trees at Coomb 
Hurst, Surrey.—The Rev. Mr. Hawker sent for 
exhibition a pale variety of Arctia caja, bred at 
Horndean, Hants.—Mr. Wollaston exhibited a 
fine collection of Coleoptera and other insects, 
taken during his recent visit to Madeira.—Mr. 
Tapping read a communication on the fogging of 
photographic pictures, which was stated to be 
caused by Acari, drawings of which were exhi- 
bited : these were stated by Mr. Adam White to 
be the common species of Plilidus, or paste mite. 
—Mr. Pascoe read descriptions of new Coleoptera 
from China, Borneo, and Malacca.—Mr. Westwood 
read a description of a new species of Morpho, for 
which he proposed the specific name Alicris: the 
specimen was recently brought from Borneo by 
Capt. Brooke.—Mr. F. Walker exhibited specimens 
of Necrophorus vespillo and Melolontha vulgaris, 
found in the perfect state in February last.—Mr. 
A. White read a description of Parcola Ida, a 
new longicorn beetle, brought from Ceram by 
| Madame Pfeiffer.—The Secretary read notes by 
|Mr. Newman on the parturition of Dorthesia 
| Characias, and by Dr. Maclean on Gomphryx 
| Rhamni.—Mr. Baly read descriptions of two new 
species of Pseudomela, from Port Natal and Old 
Calabar. 





PuotocraPuic.—March 6.—The Rev. F. B. 
Reade in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. Major, Rev. 
H. K. Richardson, C. J. Leaf, P. A. Major, A. J. 
Melhuish, J. Nicholson, A. D. Robertson, W. M. 
Tuke, and J. A. Vallance, Esqs., were elected.— 
The postponed discussion on Mr. Hardwich’s paper, 
‘On the Fading of Pesitive Prints,’ was resumed, in 
which Mr. Malone, Mr. Hardwich, Mr. Shadbolt, 
Mr. Fenton, and the Chairman, took part —Mr. 
Hardwich read a paper on the Photographic pro- 
perties of Citrate of Silver as a printing agent.— 
Mr. F. East and Mr. Mawson exhibited and de- 
scribed two new kinds of Camera.—Mr. Ottewill 
exhibited and described a Portable Dark Chamber 
for holding and changing excited Collodion plates 
—tThe Secretary read a communication from Dr. 
Percy, stating that chloride of silver, produced by 
exposing silver leaf to chlorine gas, undergoes no 
darkening in light, even when fully exposed to 
sunshine. 








cides, There are also some of the small Hindi 


then.—Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a beautiful minia- 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Academy, 38.—' On Sculpture,’ by Sir K. Westmacott. 

Statistical, 8—*The Bank of England, its Present Consti- 
tution and Operations,’ by Mr. Jellicoe. 

Horticultural, 2.—* On British Oak Timber.’ 2 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—*On Improvements in 
Diving Dresses,’ &c., by Mr. Heinke. 

Linnean, 8. So? 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘On the Principles regulating the 
Transfer of Useful Plants of one Country to another,’ by 

ir. Masters. 2 

Geological, 8&.—‘ On some supposed Mammalian Remains 
from the Base of the Lias,’ by the Rev. Mr. Dennis.— 
* Note on the Borings in the Valenciennes Coal-tield,’ by 
M. Laurent.—* On the Age of some of the Sandstones and 
Breccias in the South of Scotland,’ by Prof. Harkness.— 
*On the Geology of the Isle of Trinidad,’ by Mr. Bowen. 

Yuvrs. Royal Academy, 8.— On Painting,’ by Prof. Hart. 


Mow. 


Tues. 


Wep. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lectures on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 
Lecture IV.—Elements necessary in the Character of a 
Young Painter. 


are in every language many particular words which | virtue might be systematically taught. ‘‘ Great,” 
cannot be rendered by any one single word of | says he, “‘ must have been the poet’s ignorance, if 
another. For the several fashions, customs and | he asserts that virtue is so easy a thing to be ac- 
manners of one nation, making combinations of | quired, whereas it is the most difficult of all.” The 
ideas familiar and necessary in one state of society | influence such education has on the pictorial mind, 
which another people have never had any occasion | and the tone which it contributes, furnish the best 
to make, or perhaps so much as taken notice of, | explanations of the bias that we perceive control- 
names come, of course, to be annexed to these ling great artists, either in their choice of subject 
combinations to avoid circumlocution in daily con- | or their modes of treatment; and it is in the degree 
versation, and so these names come to represent in which the loftier moral qualities of our nature 
so many distinct complex ideas in the minds of | are exemplified in our art that these arts may lay 
their inventors. Thus there is no one word whose | claims to the higher or lower estimation of the 
significance has created a greater difference of | world, and are themselves subservient either to a 
opinion than the word “ genius.” | great moral end or to mere optical amusement and 
The following definition of the different de- | decorative purpose. Virtue—one of our natural 
grees or qualities of the natural powers appears | heritages—is a portion of that Divine Image of 
to me so good that I cannot resist offering it to | our creation, in which it is our pride to boast. 
your consideration :—‘‘ It is worth while to ob- | The artist, if he be virtuous, can have no other 





serve in the human mind the successive appear- 
ance of these qualities where, during the trans- 
ition, there exists a medium or interval. The 
Masters, and has gone through the other courses | original power which the mind possesses of being 
of study supplied within the walls of this institu- | taught, we call Natural Capacity, and this, in 
tion, is now presumed to be in a position to repre- | some degree, is common to all men. The superior 
sent with accuracy any object that may engage his | facility of being taught, which some possess above 
attention. So far as our schools are able to supply | the rest, we call Genius. The first transitions or 
him with the means of cultivating his pictorial | advances from natural power we call Proficiency ; 
talent, he may be taught. There is, however, a | and the end or completion of proficiency we call 
certain other kind of knowledge, in which he | Habit. If such habit be conversant about matter 
cannot be taught in any school, for he must super- | purely speculative, it is then called Science : if it 
add to the physical means in which he has been | descend from speculation to practice, it is then 
instructed the exercise of those mental and moral | called Art ; and if such practice be conversant in 
faculties of which I spoke in my first lecture this | regulating the passions and affections, it is then 


A person who has properly investigated the | 


principles and analyzed the practice of the Old | 





season, and of that judgment which should direct 
him in all his operations. 
with all other educational systems, the real business 
of the student's life now commences, and he cannot 
now hope to distinguish himself, unless a superior 
and native power controls all his studies. 

He is now to pursue hisart, either in the realms 
of imagination, or he is to deal with the actual facts 
of Nature; and the application of his knowledge 
which he has hitherto been acquiring must depend 
upon his own peculiar disposition or constitution of 
mind. The considerations which enter more par- 
ticularly into the moral constitution of the pictorial 
character will now engage our attention, and 
these I take to be Natural Disposition (or what is 
commonly called Genius), Virtue, Imagination, 
and Intelligence. 

At what particular season this mind may be 
said to be in a condition for its own independent 
exercise must depend on the constitution of the 
individual character: the dictates of our own 
nature will decree the time for its development; 


and there can be no royal road or specific period | 
for its beginning, for it bas been held that ‘‘it is | 


not in philosophers, who best know the nature | 
both of fire and gold, to teach what degree of the | 
one will serve to purify the other, so well the | 
artizan discerneth by sense when the fire hath that ; 
degree of heat which sufficeth for his purpose.” | 

In speaking of the Fine Arts, it is often difficult | 
to make our meaning clear, because the terms of | 
the nomenclature employed are either imperfectly | 
understood or are subject to varied interpretations. 
Thus the words genius, taste, and so forth are used 
as ifany common consent existed respecting their 
several meanings. It is true that some definitions 
have been attempted. In the Book of Exodus we 
read that they who were employed to put into exe- 
cution some of the designs for the construction of 
the Tabernacle were so selected by virtue of a power 
which leads to their being described in the original 
tongue as being men of a wise heart, or ‘‘ cunning 
men” as it is translated. In the significant allego- 
ries of the heathen system, this superior quality 
of mind has found illustration in the fable of Pro- 
metheus ; and in the punishment awarded to the 
offender we recognize the sense entertained of the 
sacrilege, that had possessed itself of an attribute 
of the Gods, and put its perpetrator on an equality 
with Divine natures. Language itself frequently 
furnishes examples in which the peculiar appli- 
cation of a word makes it more than ordinarily 
expressive of superior human intelligence; and 
each tongue can more readily supply this conven- 
tional sign or expression of the idea than define 


Precisely as is the case | 


| called Moral Virtue.” 

We are, then, to follow the dictates of our own 
; natural capacity. 

| With the name of Michael Angelo no one can 


, for an instant associate the idea of effort or diffi- | 
| culty, and any impetuosity or temper which he | 


' may have betrayed must be accepted as the evi- 
| dence of a highly organized mind, of what is called 
Genius, impatient for the realization of its concep- 
tions, and dissatisfied with any means that he could 
find to give them utterance. Michelet, in de- 
scribing his habits, says, ‘‘ that every evening, 
after his one daily meal of a little bread and wine, 
he composed a sonnet, ever on the same theme,— 
the impotent effort of the soul to carve itself out, 
to liberate itself from its native block, and the 
difficulty which it finds in disengaging from the 
marble the Idea which is the object of its desire, 
and its austere betrothed.” 

In this observation he describes the technical 
difficulties amid which the mighty Florentine 
sought to realize the conceptions of his brain. 
Unlike almost all other sculptors,—with whom 
the execution of the marble statue is but 
the final copy, the consequence of much the- 
orizing, of a series of experiments, of many 
anxieties, of frequent comparisons with and 
selections from numerous examples of nature, 
rendered first in a highly plastic material, 
where revision and correction, or improvement are 


, sympathies than with virtue, in the same way that, 
| if he be vicious, sensuality or vulgarity proclaim 
| the bias of his nature. Now, no one, with a good 
| natural disposition, in whom the virtuous principle 
| is strong, can engage in the vocation of an artist, 
and take the large and unprejudiced views indis- 
| pensable to his purpose, without being affected by 
; emotions that elevate and improve his moral cha- 
iracter. ‘‘If,” says Cicero, ‘‘you wish to elevate 
| your views to the contemplation of the eternal seat 
, of splendour, you will not be satisfied with the 
| praises of your fellow-mortals, nor with any human 
, rewards that your exploits can obtain, but Virtue 
; herself must point out to you the true and only 
object worthy of your pursuit.” 
| Can the artist, for instance, contemplate the 
human body, with its interminable varieties of form, 
| action, and expression, or the physical aspects of 
| the earth, under the different phenomena of times 
and of seasons,—can he range from the leviathan 
proportions of the American forest to the minutest 
| grass blade, each with its own distinctive forms of 
| beauty, without being affected by their marvels? 
| To be then in a condition to receive these impres- 
| sions he must have Virtue asa basis,—all confiding, 
—all obedient. Ideas so derived, must improve 
his nature, refine its spirit, and influence its de- 
velopment. Under such conditions, his judgment 
will select and determine, will purify and sublime 
what he has observed. Led thus to look at Nature, 
through a cultivated medium, his sense of Virtue 
will qualify him to make his investigations without 
‘reasoning pride”; but he will, on the contrary, 
in all humility of spirit, acknowledge the privilege 
which has been accorded to him of being permitted 
| to read a few of the pages of the Universal Volume, 
| from which others, less fortunate from their organi- 
zation or the character of their occupations, are 
| precluded. Shall these powers in a sensible and 





| reflective mind, excited thus to a consciousness of 
| the benificence of the Author of all this great 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


easy, to be next subjected to the casting process, | 


and eventually produced in marble or in bronze,— 
neglecting all these preparatory conditions, we be- 
hold the Great Artist, struggling from the first 
with the inert mass, not to render facts with the 
fascinations of detail, but at once to aim at the 
embodiment of abstract truth, and to define his 
conceptions of the Ideal, either in beauty of form 
or sublimity of expression. An example of such 
treatment, seen in the courtyard of the Academy of 
the Belle Arti at Florence, brings before the mental 
eye the mighty Michael in the impetuosity of his 
moody nature, striving and struggling with the 
material, chipping out great fragments, and evoking 
from the hard substance forms of power and gran- 
deur that excite our present wonder and admiration. 
Such powers may well be characterized as those of 
Genius. ; 

The superficial thinker may question, whether 
the possession of high moral character be essential 
to the painter, and whether the technical excel- 
lencies of Art are not independent of the practice 
of virtue. Though one of the constituent parts of 
our nature, virtue is susceptible of much training, 
as our systems of education, both religious and 





its exact meaning. Philology shows that there 


YUM 


secular, acknowledge. Plato’s opinion was, that 


scheme, parts of which, momentarily falling under 


| his observation, compel his wonder, —shall the 


constant excitement of these faculties not improve 
his nature and make him a better man? Any 
other result appears impossible ; and there is in our 
own art, at least, sufficient evidence to show, that 
those who have most highly contributed by their 
productions to the glories of Art, or to its value as 
an agent in the civilization of the human family, 
have always been the best men. 

Among the artists conspicuous for virtue the 
name of Fra Angelico is one of the most prominent. 
His devotion and his sincerity are seen in every 
line and in every motive. His pictures are 
the exemplars of virtue, — his creations are 
those of a mind habitually in converse with 
seraphic spirits,—his art a personal devotion, 
—his occupation a religious exercise. Evi- 
dences, anterior to his time, of this devotion of 
purpose are abundant; none perhaps, however, 
are so striking as the case of the beatified Domini- 
can, where the moral element of the man’s mind 
asserts itself notwithstanding the imperfection of 
his technical appliances,—where the native ener- 
gies of his character found spiritual expression, in- 
dependently of the exercise of those material for- 
mule which, at a later time, in substituting other 
habits of thought and modes of execution, created 





conventionality and multiplied manufacture. 
There are schools in which the morality of 
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purpose is strongly expressed, but where it has 
been cl with mysticism,—where gloomy and 
ascetic views have been substituted for ecstatic and 
spiritualizing tendencies,— where brilliant and 
celestial visions, eloquent of hope and immortality, 
are strongly contrasted with agonizing fears and 
mortal suffering,—where virtue and morality are 
but little recommended through media that chain 
the fancy down to the seclusion of the cloister, or 
the characteristics of some particular locality. 
With all their earnestness, Morales never shows us 
aught but the physical sufferings of humanity; and 
Murillo never takes us out of the province which 
supplied his models. With the works of the early 
Germans so much extraneous particular is mixed 
up, as to divide attention with their enthusiasm 
and honesty, and with the fervour that led them 
to delight in the presentment of religious themes. 
The honesty that encumbered the subject with par- 
ticulars is eloquent as much of conscientiousness as 
of the fervour that sought to express Divinity or 
majesty itself. The want of simplicity of address 
and perspicuity of style of these early German 
Masters must ever render their school of art 
subordinate to those in which feeling and passion 
were the primary, nay, the all-absorbing motives, 
the most profound and sincere inspirations, to the 
Tuscan and Umbrian schools of the same times. 
The like reason will even rank the greatest Ger- 
man and Flemish Masters of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in a lower grade of excellence; 
and Van Eyck, Memlinck, and Mabuse must be 
content to rank inferior in interest to Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, or Perugino. The virtues and integrity 
of the several characters of these artists are equally 
displayed in the details with which they invested 
their religious themes. The time alone occupied 
by some of them is an attestation of the con- 
scientiousness which directed their pencils. Ma- 
buse’s labour of seven years on the picture of the 
‘Adoration of the Magi,’ which you had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing on the walls of the British Insti- 
tution (a few years since), proves his sense of the 
responsibility of his vocation, as much ashis untiring 
industry. 

On the other hand, there are abundant proofs 
that a demoralized nature will reveal itself, in spite 
of manifold technical merits. It is needless now 
to insist on the qualities of a school from which so 
much that concerns the executive skill of the 
painter is to be Jearnt. All this now requires 
no further observation from me, except in so far as 
it may be important to insist on relative mechanical 
agencies under their several heads. It is because 
these instances are so numerous, and these merits 
are so incorporated either with the defects of cha- 
racter and the consequent depravation of taste, 
that we should be vigilant in separating what 
is dependent on manual dexterity from what is 
mental and spiritual. If the same powers had 
been applied to themes that ennobled instead of 
degrading our species, —if instead of scenes of vice, 
examples of virtue and heroism had been presented, 
—their art would have been recommended by eleva- 
ting considerations. But associated as their themes 
now are with ignoble circumstances, a too strict 
contemplation of them, as models for our guidance, 
tends to bring down our aspirations to ordinary 
fact, to lower the taste, and to mistake the true 
vocation of Art. 

If such unworthy circumstances were not asso- 
ciated with beauty of manipulative skill, their 
appeal would be less insidious ; but it is through 
this beauty of artistic appliance that we are led to 
familiarity with these circumstances. Such a 
charge cannot, with justice, be made against one of 
the greatest artists, perhaps the greatest artist, of 
the British School, who dealt with themes of quite 
as low a nature. In our own Hogarth, as in the 
earlier painters, the character of the man’s mind 
is reflected ; his objects are clear, and the Art- 
language in which he defines them, is in strict 
unison with the high moral purpose he had in 
view. The satirist of his day, his works maintain 
their interest in spite of local circumstance, and 
remain standard monuments for all times of criti- 
cism on the abuses and follies of his age. 
vast imagination, his keen perception of character, 
and his great dramatic power enabled him at once 





to address the mind with means that inform but 
do not seduce our sense, and we rise from our con- 
sideration of the moral that he invariably points 
impressed with the conviction that our art had 
never before been made so great a corrective of 
human frailty. 

Other names in the British School attest the 
value of the union of high moral nature with the 
artistic principle, the beauty of whose characters 
is strongly impressed on what they treated,— 
although their natures were as distinct as their 
manifestations. Among these are conspicuous 
Blake, Flaxman and Stothard. The first, enthu- 
siastic even to the very confines of reason,—the 
second, pious and sincere,—the last, single-minded 
and modest ;—all men of great virtue and exalted 

u ; 
The dogma was anciently held that true elo- 
quence could only be possessed by a good and just 
man, that no one could be accomplished in this 
art without both the practice and theory of justice, 
and that they who separate eloquence from 
justice, and prefer what is probable to what is 
true, ought not to possess the art of eloquence. 
Others again held that there was no distinction 
between an eloquent and a virtuous man. 

Even in the Olympic Games, only those persons 


Hellenic blood, and who could establish that their 


In Strabo’s time it was held that ‘‘ the poet and 
the individual are connected, and he only can 
become a good poet who is in the first instance a 
worthy man.” 

If this principle be sound, how could a vicious 


such a person would be more likely to succeed with 
immoral subjects; for the credit of our Art, how- 
ever, be it said, such instances are not numerous. 
Talents, ‘tis true, quick, various, bright, hath God 
To virtue oft denied, on vice bestowed ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To deck the insect’s, than the eagle’s wings. 
But then of Man, the high-born nobler part, 
The ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Creative Fancy, labouring Thought intense, 
Imagination’s wild magnificence, 
And all the dread sublimities of song— 
These, Virtue! these to thee alone belong! 
It was not merely at painting the bodies, but the 
| minds and the spiritual portions o&our nature, that 
the artists of antiquity aimed, and Zeuxis, we learn, 
| in his treatment of Penelope sought, besides pre- 
senting the most beautiful form, to embody that 
| chastity, patience, and those other qualities, which 
| are recognized as distinctive of a modest woman. 
This principle of expressing the manners,—the 
| affections of the mind,—was also much contended 
| for by ancient and later poets, and some of the 
| prose writers of antiquity also treat of the nature 
| of the passions and manners, which should, by 
| means of Art, be expressed, no less than those on 
| which the art should be silent. Even the deport- 





were allowed to contend who were of genuine | 


characters were free from infamy and immorality. | 


man sympathize with beauty, moral or physical ?— | 


no higher praise can attach to the painter who 
represents such scenes than that which should be 
awarded by us to the wanton and dissolute actor 
of the scene itself. 

When we speak of Imagination, as applied to 
Art, we are too apt to consider it as a faculty of 
the mind that creates or calls into being ideas 
which are independent of the forms which exist in 
Nature. There are conditions of it the exercise of 
which is certainly not based on familiar data,— 
forms with which the suggestive art of the Poet 
may indeed deal, for his descriptions do not extend 
far beyond the range of mere hints, which our 
_ capacities or fancies complete at pleasure, 

or 

as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape. 

In the art of Painting, however, the Imagination 
has no such independent creative character. It 
| has the power only of wielding such elements ag 

the cultivated observation, perception, memory, 
; and clear judgment have under their control, 
| What in Poetry is ordinarily termed Imagery 
| means no more than a draught on the details which 
Nature supplies, materials out of which the Poet 
makes his combinations. He does not create 
them. He does not disdain any agencies, however 
humble they may appear to be. The very term 
“‘Imagery” only implies the degree of its rela- 
tionship to imagination. The name of an image is 
generally given to any idea, however represented 
in the mind, which is communicable to others by 
discourse; but a more particular definition of it 
has now prevailed, which applies only, says Longi- 
nus, to instances ‘‘when the imagination is so 
warmed and affected that you seem to behold your- 
self the very things you are describing, and to 
display them to the life before the eyes of an 
audience.” To Art, this bears the closest analogy. 

The over-heated fancy which subjects its pos- 
| sessor to the charge of untruthfulness is that quality 
which, when exercised in the highest degree by the 
poet, elicits our admiration. The imagery of Milton, 
probably more than any other epic poet, is the 
furthest removed from actual nature. The sphere 
of action, the agents and incidents introduced are 
beyond the powers of our analysis, and it is in the 
ratio of their removal from ordinary circumstances 
that we give their author credit for the sublimity 
and extent of his conceptions. Homer deals more 
immediately with facts as his theme is more imme- 
diately historical : a colour and semblance of proba- 
bility are given to geographical situations, to scenes 
of divine and human interchange of sentiments; the 
formsof decay and death are even embellished by 





| country exhibiting the influences of divine reward 


| ment of the human head, or the mode of carrying | 


| it on the shoulders, has received separate notice, 
| inasmuch as it might be made expressive either of 
virtuous or vicious inclinations. 


As an illustration of the necessity of these coun- | history and prompted by a fierce spirit that rebelled 
| sels against the passion for immoral subjects, it will | against the ecclesiastical and secular misrule of his 
| perhaps be enough to record, that when a picture | time. 


| by Parrhasius, of a questionable character, was be- 
| queathed to Tiberius, subject to the condition, that 
| if he was offended by the nature of the theme, he 
|; Should have a thousand sesterces instead, that 
infamous Emperor not only preferred the picture, 
; but consecrated it, by assigning to it the chosen 
place of his house. 
Questions have been raised, why scenes in them- 
selves repugnant to our natures are endurable in 
Art,—why we should be gratified in beholding re- 
presented the actions of the vicious and ribald, 
whose enormities we abhor. It is not impossible 
| that the example of such vicious deeds, represented 
| in the language of Art, may deter from their imita- 
tion, by the strength of the terrors which Art lends 
to their representation. But, on the other hand, it 


has been asked, What praise can an artist deserve 


, who paints perfectly, and exposes to the eyes of 
His | the right minded, and every one not entirely a 


| barbarian, a deed which he would be ashamed to 
| commit in public? and the same writer believes that 





his power of fancy. Dante, more spiritual, though 
at the same time quite as terrestrial, has treated 
human passion almost in its contemporaneous de- 
velopment, and in the very vernacular of his 


or punishment in situations for which the data 
could often only have had their origin in the ex- 
cited fancy of a mind stored with images, heavenly 
or diabolical,—enriched also by the knowledge of 


Shakspeare, that model of versatility, who 
dealt alternately with fiction and with fact, drew 
on the coinage of his brain, as well as, I have before 
said, on the stores of his observation. His fairy 
embodiments, together with his spectral concep- 
tions, proclaim the communion of his mind with 
impressions, the origin of which, if demanded of 
him, he could not have defined,—in treatments in 
which he has bequeathed to usa treasury ofimagery 
of unsurpassed richness and beauty, while the im- 
pressions he derived from Nature, whether imme- 
diate or latent, form to us so many centres of cha- 
racter or situation,—the veritable expositions of as 
many distinct phases in human society. In him 
were certainly combined the existence of impres- 
sions derived from external objects, and of concep- 
tions whose origin is untraceable. 

The imagination of a painter must then be based 
on the facts of Nature that are supplied as from 
without. Those facts, well recorded, would merely 
give assurance of our close observation and would 
represent real History; but Fiction, or Poetry, or 
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Romance, is mainly distinguished from such literal 
rendering by the presence of Imagination, which 


absorbs and elevates from the consideration of all | 


mere particular; and it has been well said, when 
speaking of the condition of the mind that receives 
these varied kinds of treatment, ‘‘ that the concep- 
tion which is present to the mind when perusing 
the statements of the historian may be very lan- 
guid and unsteady, while the excitement of the 


imagination may be great when following the ideal | 


pictures of the poet and the novelist.” The fables 
of Alsop give a far more lively conception than the 
natural histories of Aristotle, Buffon and Linnzus. 
—As I have, on a former occasion, observed, our 
imagination out of its own resources may suggest 
to us ideas formed from combinations, which when 
realized in picture or sculpture may appear out 
of the course of nature; as when, for instance, 
it deals with ethereal essences, spirits, and angels: 
these, however, must have their foundation in 
Nature—that is to say, these creations of the mind 
must be based on some assumption of material 
natures, as regards their conditions of action or 
repose, no less than on the data supplied to our ob- 
servation ; and though what we in these instances 


derive from the consideration of Nature may be | 


small, there is yet a basis on which to establish a 
superstructure,—“‘and it is a point of interesting 
research to the philosopher to endeavour to ascend 
to the fewest and simplest possible of such first 
principles.” The success of this process must 
mainly depend on the quality of the understanding, 
for the understanding and imagination are distinct, 
inasmuch as we may raise ourselves by reasoning 
to a knowledge of that which we cannot imagine— 
of which we can have no image nor appearance 
present to the mind, whatever efforts we may make, 
—and that thus there is in usa species of intel- 
lection which is not imagination. 

Among aboriginal nations the earliest exercises 
of Art were always more of an imaginative than a 
literal kind, influenced in a greater or lesser degree 
by their religious belief; and it is remarkable 
among these to notice that their knowledge of Art 
proceeds in an inverted order, for they commence 
with soon giving play to their imaginations in 
chimerz or monstrosities, wild and grotesque orna- 
ment, and by degrees leave this wild course to in- 
vestigate the truths of Nature, which they gradually 
learn to delineate with accuracy,—then, as a result 
of this investigation, they acquire a knowledge of 
Beauty, and at length arrive at a sense of the Ideal. 
Although the Sandwich Islanders, Mexicans, or 
Chinese, with a homogeneousness of view, have not 
yet realized this condition, they are certainly on 
the road in which the Greeks commenced their 
art; though not being in the enjoyment of such 
great advantages as the Greeks, either as regards 
literature, climate, or customs, they can never 
bring their productions to such perfect accomplish- 
ment. 

The choice of a theme will be expressive of 
the nature of the student’s acquirements, and will 
reveal the extent to which he has cultivated his 
mind and imagination, or his sympathies during 
the time of his pupilage, when he was engaged in 
the mere imitation of natural objects. If he have 
not during the period of these studies alternated 
them by the cultivation of his mind, sterility will 
proclaim itself, and his nature will take no higher 
direction than that of contenting itself by the re- 
presentation of the literal forms of actual life. Too 
great an attention to the record of mere facts will 
certainly tend to repress the imaginative tenden- 
cies, and the misemployment of the true object of 
his study will only occupy time and fail to store 
up ideas for future combinations. The habit of 
merely recording facts will not invest his mind with 
associations, and if he have not cultivated it by the 
study of general and particular literature, he will 
be forced to fall back upon some of the familiar but 
local forms of it, which have been made popular by 
others, with whom these have been but the elemen- 
tary conditions in the progress of their professional 
careers, and there is the danger that the respected 
Vicar of Goldsmith may figure on the walls of every 
Exhibition ; where also, too frequently, other and 
constant recurrences to the light, contemporary 
and even incomplete tale or novel testifies to the 
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student’s unintelligent action. This is, at best, but 
superficial trifling and degradation of our art. 

| At the present time there isa very strong reason 
| why it is imperative that the student should cul- 
tivate his intelligence and make an acquaintance 
with general literature—history, poetry, biography, 
and travels: foras Religion has denied her patron- 
age to the painter, he must seek his themes at 
other and not undignified sources, 

If this be not an age of classic tastes,—if our 
patrons are not men whose sympathies are iden- 
tified with Greek or Roman literature, there is yet 
that great spirit of patriotism and nationality rife, 
that might respond to the presentments of the 
heroic deed, the national song, dramatic illus- 
tration, or episodes in the lives of those who have 
accelerated the progress of human civilization ; and 
it is as impossible to realize in picture any of these 
without a mass of collateral circumstance and 
association, independently of great mental cultiva- 
tion, as it is impossible to record the lineaments of 
an individual physiognomy, without an extensive 
observation of many countenances, and a power of 
penetrating and reading their inward minds. 

In the works of the great historical painters, 
who were also the only great painters of portraiture, 
the superior intelligences of their authors are 
stamped on the surfaces of their canvases. Rubens, 
although his taste is often questionable, evidences 
to us a mind well stocked with images that pro- 
claim his acquaintance with classic literature. By 
means of the like knowledge, Titian could endow 
his ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ in our National Gallery, 
or his Bacchanalian subject at Madrid, or his 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ with a classic spirit, height- 
ened with the glowing hues of health and nature ; 
and Correggio could lend his characteristic grace 
to the forms of mythology, and show as strong a 
sense of Classic as of Christian literature. This 
spirit of intelligence, however unphilosophic we 
may consider the intentions of the school, inspired 
the Carracci and their followers in the decoration 
of more than one palace. 

The extent of the erudition of Niccolo Poussin 

I have before alluded to. It was so great as to 
have brought upon him the charge of pedantry from 
the followers of a rival. The variety of his subjects 
and treatment are significant of a well-stored mind. 
It is this cultivation of mind that breathes also 
through the atmospheres of Claude or the depths 
of Gaspar Poussin, and that gives to a few of the 
very wild unrealities of Salvator Rosa the poetic 
or classic charms, that places these landscapes high 
above and remove them far from the mass of sub- 
sequent productions of this class. It is this quality 
that places the ‘Carthage’ by Turner as an imagi- 
native subject at the head of British landscape- 
painting, and makes its author the successful rival 
of Claude. 
| It was this spirit of intelligence that produced 
| the decorations of the great room in the Adelphi, 
—a series of designs by the late James Barry, 
highly worthy of your consideration: too much, 
alas! neglected, because they have been of late 
estimated by the present very material sense of the 
requirements of ourart. There is in them a degree 
of erudition and general intelligence, exhibited in 
the prosecution of a comprehensive design, whose 
real object was, to make the arts ministrant to a 
great social purpose, by recording the history of 
human progress. So grand an enterprise may 
well claim our forbearance for any shortcomings of 
perfect technical accomplishment. Let us never 
lose sight of their great and noble aim in the critical 
consideration of mere means. 

It was this cultivated intelligence that gave a 
character and lent a charm to every touch ex- 
pressed on a canvas by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It 
is this sense of intelligence that transports us 
beyond the surface of the canvas, elevates and 
instructs our natures, makes us forget our corporeal 
character, and bids us range in realms of fancy, 
or induces us to acknowledge our sympathies with 
the poet’s excursive flights. The artist without 
this power of intelligence realizes no higher results 
than that of gratifying the eye by the mere amuse- 
ment which truth of details may contribute. That 
the ancients were imbued with a great spirit of 
the literature that had preceded them we recognize 





among the Etruscans, who evidently had studied 

Greek literature; their fictilia generally are ex- 

— of the suggestions of Greek poetry or 
istory. 

The pages of Pliny tell us how many of the 
artists of antiquity had by their superior intelli- 
gences reduced to formule and classified the 
principles of Art. 

If we hesitated in admitting the intelligences 
of the artists of the Middle Ages, we have only 
to recollect how often the three departments of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture were pro- 
fessed by the same individual, and that the success- 
ful practice of Architecture more especially involved 
a knowledge of many distinct branches of exact 
science. Geometry, mathematics, acoustics, optics, 
ponderation of weights, together with an acquaint- 
| ance with the constituent elements of the materials 
, employed in the construction of their designs, 
besides the power of composing poetry and a 
knowledge of music, were then often combined in 
the same individual. 

The vulgar are used to associate with the success 
of the Great Masters an idea of secrets or mysteries 
which they are believed to have religiously kept hid 
fromthe multitude. The real secret of their superior 
success, I believe, consisted in the more rational 
division of their time, and may be ascribed to their 
having lost no one moment of it, but to their having 
made every moment tell,—in short, to the superior 
devotion of these men to the study of their art 
when in their student days. The proverb, ‘‘ Ars 
longa vita brevis,” was always borne in mind by 
them ; yet some students made the most of a com- 
paratively short life, as we know by what Raffaelle 
had done when he completed his career at the 
early age of only thirty-seven years. Many other 
instances, though of less importance, might be 
adduced. 

A recollection of the value of this general culti- 
vation of mind may enlist the amour propre of the 
student for another reason, for it was this qualifi- 
cation that placed in such high consideration men 
like Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Titian or Rubens—men in constant intercourse with 
princes and nobles; and had we not even their 
pictures, as evidences of the extent to which they 
had enriched their minds, the history of their own 
lands would sufficiently reveal the extent of their 
mental resources, through the conspicuous parts 
which they played in the politics or defence of 
their countries. 

The companions of princes, by their very power 
of self-representation, as men, no less than as 
artists, they conferred a dignity upon their calling; 
and to be an artist was acknowledged, even by 
kings, to be of far greater importance and a distine- 
tion much less easily attained than to be a noble- 
man. 

In conclusion, let me again enforce on your 
attention, that the possession of strong natural 
powers, a high morale, a vivid imagination and a 
cultivated mind are indispensable requisites in the 
formation of the character of an individual who 
aspires to distinction in the Fine Arts, and desires 
by their cultivation to contribute to the intellec- 
tual glories of his country. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Scene in Italy. Painted by Turner. 
for the Glasgow Art-Union. 
Tuis is a piciure of Turner’s most vigorous 
period—when he could report to the world the real 
poetry of Nature, into which he saw so deeply, and 
before he had begun to cloud every scene with 
aerial phantasmas, beautiful, but imaginary. His 
best works are scenes from the real world,—his 
later ones mere visions of fairy-land enriching a 
sketch of a given place. The eternal rainbow and 
the drift of sunbeams are absent, but earth and 
air and water are here, and these are quite enough. 
This is an Italian day, and not an Arabian night. 
For our own part, we would rather see Nature as 
she is than improved even by the regal fancy of a 
mind as great as Turner's, whose castles were al- 
ways built inthe air. Air isa good thing, but it 
is only one of the elements, and we see no reason 


Engraved 





why, as in his later pictures, honest earth and 
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simple water should be slighted. As for his latter- 
day explosions of colour, as for his end of all things 
and pictorial experiments, we look upon them, 
maugre Mr. Ruskin, as clever imbecilities. The 
scene of the picture now engraved is beautiful 
as anything the land of fire-flies and eternal azure 
can produce. In the foreground are ruined walls 
and battlements,—in the middle distance, yawning 
aqueducts, a bridge, and crumbling temples,—fur- 
ther still, are plains and regions, kingdoms and 
territories, such as Turner can alone imply by his 
refinements of suggestive colour. The foliage is 
unusually rich and natural for Turner. We have 
not the monotonous poplar columns, so monu- 
mentally dreary and wearisome in many of his 
pictures. The elms are flowing and umbrageous, 
rich and full, and the home of many birds. The 
sky is calm and mountainous, with snow moun- 
tains transitory as flowers, growing and swelling 
and decaying, as beautiful as palaces, as short- 
lived as blossoms. In the foreground there are 
groups of women returning from the fountain— 
not very vital, but, still, more vigorous and life-like 
than Claude’s puppets. 


Portrait of Col. Windham. Lithographed by J. P. 
Lynch. Hanhart & Co. 
Tuis is a good portrait of what Henry the Eighth 
loved to see,—a man, that is, a real man,—nerves 
of steel and muscles of iron, full bold eye, round 
swelling forehead, and firm, staunch mouth. This 
war will be one of the best illustrated wars ever 
carried on. No man has done a great thing in it 
but an artist has been by to sketch him, before he 
could well put back his wet sword into his sheath. 
Even when his actions have been of doubtful public 
good he has equally been immortalized. We have 
had the heroes of single combats, and groups of 
prisoners,—the horse that won the races and the 
jockeys that rode that death-race at Balaklava; 
we have seen all the clergymen that went out, and 
all the generals; we have even had the sutlers and 
the vivandieres:—so that a history of the war might 





be written on phrenological and physiognomical 
principles, proving that Lord Raglan’s caution was 
unduly developed, and that large alimentativeness 
drove the English army to take rather unanimously | 
to the use of stimulating drinks, 





Fine-Art Gossip.—Art-readers will be glad to | 
hear that the Council of the Royal Academy has | 
at length taken up the question of Pictorial Copy- | 
right, which we have long and earnestly pressed 
on its attention. Of course, the work is now in 
the best hands. Last night (Friday) a meeting 
was held in Trafalgar Square, to consider the best 
course to be adopted. If proper measures ate 
taken by the Academy, the question may be 
mooted during the present session of Parliament; 
and if it be found that insufficient time is left for 
establishing a case and carrying a bill through the 
two Houses before July, the grounds for future 
legislation may at least be laid during the present 
year. 


Among the many reforms introduced of late 
into the Royal Academy, and which artists owe 
to the liberal opinions and moderating disposition 
of Sir Charles Eastlake; the superior arrange- 
ments for the private view—the disuse of the 
exclusive privilege of the Academicians to touch 
up their pictures on the walls—the substitution of 
the closing soirée, to which all exhibitors are in- 
vited, for a less popular ceremonial—and many 
more scarcely less satisfactory to the general body 
of artists,—we must place the two prizes, recently 
proposed by Sir Charles Eastlake, for the best 
drawings from the Life and from the Antique. 
The prizes are ten pounds each ; and the effect of 
this spur on the students of the Academy has been 
most remarkable. All the drawing has improved. 
The Council has been able, therefore, to raise its 
standard of excellence ; and one of the prizes, that 
for a drawing from the Antique, has been with- 
held. The prize for the Life has been won by Mr. 
Powell. 


The following protest against the purchase of 
the new Paul Veronese, signed by Mr. Hurlstone, 





President of the Society of British Artists, is one 





of many letters which our recent observations on 
the cost of the picture have brought us:— 
** Chester Street, Belgrave Square, March 12. 

‘* Having just returned from the Continent with 
a vivid impression of the works of Paolo Veronese 
in Italy and in the Louvre, I write to protest against 
the lamentable want of judgment shown ‘in the 
purchase of the picture which has recently been 
hung in the National Gallery as a production of 
that master. Even were it granted that this pic- 
ture ever was by Paolo Veronese, it certainly 
would have but little claim to be received as such 
now, for, besides that its entire surface has been 
greatly damaged by over-cleaning, there is scarcely 
any portion of it that has not been stippled up or 
repainted. So coarsely, indeed, and by so incom- 
petent a hand has the re-painting been executed, 
that very little acquaintance with pictures is neces- 
ary to detectit. But there is strong evidence that 
the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ is not by Paolo Vero- 
nese, but merely an inferior school-picture. That 
evidence is the absence of the best characteristics 
of the artist. I do not forget that we are discuss- 
ing a master of the decline of the Venetian School, 
not one who flourished in the meridian grandeur 
of the Tuscan, the Lombard or the Roman. Yet 
no one will deny to Paolo Veronese a certain 
magnificence of composition, considerable power 
of drawing, harmony and brilliancy of colouring, 
and a striking proficiency in perspective. In vain 
we look for such qualities in the meanly-designed, 
feebly-drawn, discordant and slatey-looking canvas 
just imported; its Patagonian. proportioned figures 
on the middle plane threatening to push the dwarf- 
like objects on the foreground headlong upon the 
spectator. Who will recognize in such a production 
the mind that conceived and the hand that exe- 
cuted the pictures in the Church of St. Sebastian, 
and in the Pisani and Doge’s Palaces in Venice, 
‘The Marriage of Cana,’ or even ‘The Consecra- 
tion of St. Nicholas,’ which faces it? Damaged 
as the last-named work was by the ‘cleaning’ of 
1852, it, nevertheless, still bears the stamp of the 
master. And now a word about cost. I am 


| not one to grudge a liberal price for a well- 


preserved, genuine, and favourable specimen 
of any master worthy of a place in the National 


| Collection. The price, however, of the late acqui- 
| sition would be excessive, even if it had been an 


undoubted Paolo Veronese. It is well known to 
all who are conversant with the market value of 
pictures, that Paolo Veronese is a master whose 


| works, whether from their being frequently met 


with or from their holding, comparatively, only a 
subordinate rank in Art, are obtainable at mode- 
rate prices. To bestow 1,977/., besides ‘ travelling 
and incidental expenses,’ upon such a work as 
‘The Adoration of the Magi’ is a culpable expen- 
diture of public money. 

“*T remain, &c. F. Y. Hurtstone.” 

A meeting of the Hampstead Conversazione was 
held on Tuesday last. Landscapes, buildings, and 
war subjects were the exclusive themes. Messrs. 
Leitch, H. Johnson, and I. W. Oakes shone pro- 
minently in views and foreground studies. Archi- 
tecture was nobly represented by Prof. Cockerell 
and his son. The former contributing his well- 
known ‘ Professor's Dream,’ consisting of an eleva- 
tion of all the great buildings and colossal figures 
of the world of all ages. Mr. Charles Cockerell, 
jun., fresh from Italy, exhibited some half-dozen 
marvellously-coloured views of buildings in Rome, 
Venice, and Genoa. These minutely-finished 
drawings unite the qualities of local colour and 
actual condition with the necessary precision of 
architectural studies. War was shown in two 
sketches by E. Armitage for his large pictures ; 
and by some clever sketches of the Malakhoff and 
Redan by M. Halliday, Esq. It is said that the 
last meeting, on April 23, will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the works of the elder Stanfield. 

The Graphic Society assembled on Wednesday 
last. The Art-contributions were not numerous ; 
but among the principal may be specified some 
exquisite Venetian Studies by Mr. E. M. Cooke; 
Haydon’s original sketch for his great picture of 
‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’ contributed by 
Mr. Thomas Landseer. This interesting work has 
all the appearance of a West when near, and at 





a distance the effect of a Tintoretto. A beautiful 
Cattermole, known as ‘The Conspirators,’ belong- 
ing to Mr. Henderson. Specimen plates of Mr. 
Owen Jones’s ‘Grammar of Ornament,’ remark- 
able for variety and the excellent taste with which 
the specimens are arranged on the plates, attracted 
and rewarded attention. A charming picture, by 
Mr. H. Le Jeune, called ‘The Plough.’ It con- 
sists of three children playing with a withered 
branch of a tree resembling the primitive plough: 
one drives and guides, and the other two act as if 
under the yoke. The sunny bank and distant 
children give life and cheerfulness, and the whole 
subject is classic. A Portfolio of Photographs, by 
Mr. Roger Fenton,—a Collection of Architectural 
and Topographical Studies in Northumberland, 
by Mr. J. Wykeham Archer,—and Photographs 
from Nature, and the actual Frescoes in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, also require to be noticed, 

A young painter wishes to make a suggestion, 
which we submit to the managers of Exhibitions 
of the second rank. He writes :—‘‘ I beg leave: 
to call your attention to an evil existing in the 
arrangement of our London Art-Exhibitions, 
which, if altered, would tend greatly té their im- 
provement. There are, as you are aware, hun- 
dreds of pictures (some of distinguished merit) 
annually rejected at the Royal Academy, and the 
evil I speak of is this, viz., that we have not an 
Exhibition which receives pictures later than the 
Academy ; consequently, the young painter who 
has been for months preparing his picture, if he, 
for ‘ want of space,’ or some other reason equally 
ridiculous, fails to pass the ordeal, he has no other 
Exhibition to which he can send it; but if the 
remedy I propose, viz., that one of the other gal- 
leries should receive pictures three weeks later 
than the Academy, it would, I think, at once 
benefit the painter and improve the Exhibitions.” 

The practice of photography has been forbidden 
in Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the Museum. ‘This 
is another liberal act of this Government,” says a 
Neapolitan Correspondent; ‘‘and in the interests of 
Art it cannot be too severely commented upon. 
The report of such a proceeding has’ been long 
circulating in the city, but, though by no means 
improbable in this country, I was indisposed to 
believe it, as being a ‘leetle too much,’ even in 
Naples. I have it now, however, from undoubted 
authority, and the history of the affair is as fol- 
lows. Some native artists, who, by the by, up 
to the present time, have done nothing in Pho- 
tography, envying the success of the foreigner, 
determined to get a monopoly of the permis- 
sion to work in these interesting spots. Ac- 
cordingly, they applied to the ‘ Accademia Erco- 
lanese’ on the subject; this enlightened society 
memorialized the King, and a royal order has been 
issued containing the desired prohibition. Several 
artists have applied to the Prince Bisiguano, who is 
the ‘ Maggiore Duomo Maggiore,’ for permission, 
but the answer returned is, ‘It is impossible.’ 
Application was made through the French Minis- 
ter, M. Brenier, to the same effect, for an architect 
from Paris; but, though the views were desired 
by the Prince Napoleon, ‘It is impossible’ was 
still the answer.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—On WEDNESDAY. March 19, the usual 
Passion Week Performance of Handel’s MESSIAH. Vocalists: 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Weiss, with Orchestra of nearly 700 Performers.—Tickets, 4s. + 
Reserved, 58.; Stalls, 10s, 6d., each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, 
in Exeter Hall. 


St. MARTIN'S HALL.—HANDEL’S ‘MESSIAH’ will be 

erformed_on MONDAY, March 17, under the Direction of Mr. 

OHN HULLAH. Principal Vocalists: Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Banks, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss.—Tickcts, 18., 
28, 6d. ; Stalls, 5s.—Commence at half-past Seven. 

PICCO, the BLIND SARDINIAN MINSTREL and Musical 
Phenomenon, who created so extraordinary a sensation at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, will give FIVE CONCERTS at the 
ADELPHI THEATRE in PASSION WEEK, commencing or 
MONDAY NEXT, March 17, when he will perform some choice 

ieces on the Pastoral Tibia. Vocalists: Madame Willpert, 

dlle. L. Celini, Miss M. Keeley, Miss Hughes, Miss Lascelles, 
Miss Heyward; Signor Veroni, Signor Kinni, Mr. E. Murray, 
and Signor Rookitansky. The Band will be full and complete. 
Leaders, Mr. Thirlwall and Mr. H. Hill, Conductor, Mr. A. 
Mellon. Full particularsin the handbills of each day.— Private 
Boxes, 2 Guineas; Stalls, 7s.; Boxes, 5s.; Pit and Gallery, 3s.— 
Tickets to be had at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Qld Bond 
Street; M. Ougarde’s, 51, Oxford Street ; Messrs. Keith, Prowse & 
Co., 48, Cheapside; Picco’s, 29, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square; all the principal Musicsellers; and at the Box Office of 
the Theatre, 
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Mapame GoLpscuMip1’s ConcERTS.—Madame 
Goldschmidt’s Concert for the Nightingale Fund 
was a heavy one. Its giver did not appear to 
advantage in the first act,—seeming oppressed 
rather than suppliant in Mendelssohn’s Psalm, 
‘Hear my prayer,’ and annoyed, it may be, by 
the roughness of her assisting chorus. The close, 
however, she sang beautifully. In Herr Gold- 
schmidt’s Psalm—which was announced as a first 
performance—‘‘ divine Cecilia” herself could have 
done little to raise her audience ‘‘to the skies” or to 
“draw an angel down.” Drier and weaker music 
has seldom a hearing — has very seldom been 
favoured with the aid of such an artist as the 
Swedish Lady. In the second act, fatigue was 
apparent in Madame Goldschmidt’s voice. Many 
of the passages in her bravura from ‘11 Turco’ 
were incomplete,—a long-drawn F sharp, how- 
ever, carried her through with applause; and 
capital as ever was her singing of the trio 
from the ‘Camp de Silésie’ with flutes. Mr. 
Swift is still too crude to be intrusted with 
the suave and delicate tenor song from Mozart’s 
‘Davidde.’ In brief, the music which we enjoyed 
most during this long concert (recognizing the care- 
ful pianoforte playing of Herr Goldschmidt) was 
M. Benedict’s Overture to ‘The Tempest.’ Either 
he has reconsidered this since we heard it at his 
Concert, or else the composition came out more 
clearly on Tuesday than on the former occasion. 
It proves to be a picturesque prelude, richly in- 
strumental,—a fair specimen of ‘music of the 
present,”—and, as such, infinitely preferable to 
any of “the music of the future” with which we 
have been lately assaulted. Exeter Hall was very 
full,—but the audience, apparently, was of our 
mind regarding the entertainment. and, compared 
with Madame Goldschmidt’s audiences on other 
occasions, was very temperate in its applause. 





HayMARKET. —It is our pleasant duty to re- 
gister the production of another original play :— 
a comedy in three acts, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, 
and entitled ‘ The Evil Genius.’ This new produc- 
tion appeared behind the footlights last Satur- 
day, and was successful. All Mr. Bernard’s pieces 
are characterized by a vein of harmless wit, 
which, though not of brilliant quality, amuses with 
its modest scintillations, and has hitherto been 
found sufficiently remunerative to enable him 
to become a prolific playwright. In general, 
however, he has depended on his constructive 
talent and a pathetic story for the bases of 
his various dramas, and has not seldom shown 
a remarkable fertility of invention. On the present 
occasion, he has divested himself of these advan- 
tages, and preferred to trust altogether to the 
smartness of his dialogue. Mr. Buckstone, as 
Tom Ripstone, a Derbyshire rustic, is made the 
centre of a group of characters and sketches of 
character, who maintain the wordy combat through 
a series of loosely connected scenes. As the 
oldest acquaintance of Hill Cooley, Esq. (Mr. 
Chippendale), lately returned rich from the Indies, 
he presumes to infest this would-be gentleman’s 
path, and to thwart all his proceedings for esta- 
blishing his unquestionable gentility. Cooley, 
indeed, desires to discard the son of a former mar- 
riage, and to wed with a lady of family,—both of 
which projects the hero determines to prevent. 
Cooley, on his side, too, plots to procure the 
removal of Tom by arrest; but Tom unexpectedly 
re-appears, and effects his object. Ultimately, he 
forces Cooley to acknowledge his son; and likewise 
induces his sincere contrition, when it is explained 
that he, the despised rustic, has acted the parent’s 
part to the deserted boy, and brought him up in 
respectability and a profession. Before his moral 
dignity the conventions with which Cooley had 
armed himself vanish on the instant. Next in 
value to Mr. Buckstone’s part is that assigned to 
Mr. Compton, Joe Withers, the old postman, whose 
treacherous memory fails him when he begins to 
think, and suddenly comes back when he receives 
the shock of a sensation,—some casual word or 
other dropped in conversation which puts his 
senile mind on the right track. This character 
was both written and performed with a care 





and an elaboration that will secure its accept: | 


ance. Miss Reynolds, too, as the dashing and 
merry Lady Aurora Ringwood, bad an excellent 
portrait to animate; and, though it was somewhat 
beyond her compass, the conscientiousness with 
which she aimed at the requisite vivacity merits 
commendation. The piece has doubtless been 
expressly written for the company, and we may 
therefore not wonder that, on the whole, the parts 
are suitably fitted and creditably acted. The 
author has taken the measure of his actors, and, 
except in the one instance mentioned, has not 
exceeded their capacities. Ina word, the comedy 
is a smooth and easy-going conversation-piece, 
which gave considerable pleasure in the acting, and 
was rewarded at the close with the approbation of 
the audience. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstr.—The cata- 
strophe which last week destroyed the most magni- 
ficent theatre for musical execution of late existing 
in Europe has not passed without the usual com- 
ments—the usual chorus of dismay, lamentation, 
and curiosity in all private places of resort—the 
usual alertness of prophecy and unscrupulosity of 
speculation. Our more solemn contemporaries, too, 
whose business is chiefly with the fall of dynasties 
or the disruption of political conferences, have 
been elaborate in treating of the event,—some 
as if it were an unrehearsed masquerade effect, 
—a famous joke to be turned to account by 
the writers of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses” to come, 
—while others have dealt with the catastrophe 
in a more sedate spirit, as one implying not 
merely desolation to Art, but such destruction 
of property and peril of life as make a conflagration 
‘no joke” in a metropolis like ours. We are glad 
to see that in its article on the tale of wreck and 
ruin the Daily News ‘‘improved” the event by 
urging on all who possess or who direct public 
places of entertainment to attend to the possibilities 
of exit, in case of calamities so sudden and terrible 
as that which in some four hours reduced Covent 
Garden Theatre to ruin. Years ago we pointed 
out the instance to which the Daily News especially 
referred—namely, that of Exeter Hall, as present- 
ing acase of arisk frightfultocontemplate. Itistrue 
that an Exeter Hall Oratorio and a Bal masqué have 
audiences of a different quality. It is true that the 
hundreds who wandered about in Covent Garden 
among canvas and lath-work and calico with cigars 
in their mouths have no equivalent among the 
densely-packed myriads who throng to hear ‘The 
Messiah’ and ‘Elijah’; — but the insufficiency 
of existing outlet has been again and again urged 
on the proprietors of Exeter Hall by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in its published reports. This want 
should again be pressed on them more than ever,— 
not as a luxury, but as a public necessity calling for 
the intervention of surveyors who accredit public 
buildings, —or of licensing magistrates who permit 
them to be open for congregations of people.— 
We again urge the subject, since this is the 
moment for ascertaining whether no possibilities 
exist of combining a music-room safer than Exeter 
Hall as it stands with a theatre no less available 
for grand musical purposes than was the late Royal 
Italian Opera,—and of endeavouring out of so 
heavy a loss of property and so great a discourage- 
ment to Art, to derive at least some benefit for 
our establishments which are left or which may 
be to come.—With regard to the future chances 
for theatrical music in London we may have a word 
to say, perhaps, when ‘‘ the ruins have been cleared 
away.” 


While such clever mechanicians as M. Sax and 
others have been doing their utmost to perfect the 
more complicated wind-instruments of the orchestra, 
a blind Sardinian shepherd, by the sheer force of 
his perseverance and musical instinct, has succeeded 
in “bringing out” the penny whistle, or tiny 
flageolet,—an instrument little more important 
than the penny trumpet, by the forcible feeble- 
ness of which Herr K6nig convulsed all the world 
with laughter in M. Jullien’s Christmas quadrille. 
Signor Picco gave his first concert on Saturday last, 
with the aid of the Orchestral Union. We may 
take the occasion of his future performances to 





speak of his singular genius more in detail. Mean- 
while, it may be pointed to as the curiosity of 
curiosities calculated to become ‘“‘the rage” in 
polite society. Signor Picco is only at the begin- 
ning of his career, having been scarcely before the 
public for two years.—Among other musical oddi- 
ties may be mentioned a Moravian flute-plafer, 
Mdlle. Cleopatra Tornborg, who has just been 
giving a concert in Paris. 

It is announced that Madame Goldschmidt will 
sing for the New, as well as for the Old, Philhar- 
monic Society: that possibly at the former as well 
as the latter she will sustain the part of the Peri 
in Dr. Schumann’s Cantata. We are curious to 
see whether the reputation of the singer will pre- 
vail against the dullness of the work in London, 
more potently than it did in the Rhine-Land ;— 
taking into account that neither the amount of 
choral force nor of choral preparation can be as 
great in the Hanover Square Rooms as it was 
at Diisseldorf; and that besides Madame Gold- 
schmidt, seven accessory solo singers are required 
(four ladies among the number),—all of whom 
must be steady musicians, and one the possessor of 
as much dramatic expression as the Peri herself. 

A Correspondent from Naples mentions that ‘Il 
Corsaro,’ an opera by that Italian composer, Signor 


'Pappalardo, whose instrumental attempts have 


been adverted to more than once in the Atheneum, 
has been produced with the fullest success,—an 
announcement calculated to warm the hope of all 
lovers of Italian Opera till the place of triumph is 
announced as having been Catania—the third town 
in Sicily.—Should the enthusiasm be not locally 
Catanian, it will spread.—J/ Maestro Pacini’s last 
opera, ‘ Margarita Pusterla,’ just produced at J 
Teatro San Carlo of Naples, is described on the 
same authority as having been a failure of the worst 
quality.—How strange is a third passage from the 
same epistle, in which, speaking of the concert- 
season at Naples as having been more brilliant 
than usual, our Correspondent adverts to “the 
very successful attempt made to introduce choral- 
singing there” by the English residents! To 

rsons who recollect what the music-schools of 

aples, in their day, did for Europe, such an 
announcement, even if read through a powerful 
diminishing-glass, is almost farcical in the decay 
and destitution which it reveals. 


The Brussels papers announce that the opening 
of the new Thédtre de la Monnaie, to replace the 
one not long since destroyed by fire, will forthwith 
take place. 

Madame Ristori has recommenced her perform- 
ances in Paris.—Madame Grisi has appeared at 
the Italian Opera there as Semiramide, after an 
absence of eight years; and has received from 
the public and the press the assurance, which, 
by such appearance, she would seem to have 
challenged,—namely, that she is eight years 
older than she was when she last sang in 
Paris. There is something inconceivable in this 
Lady’s determination to wear out her great reputa- 
tion.—‘ Fanchonnette,’ a new three-act opera by 
M. Clapisson, which has just been produced at the 
Thédtre Lyrique, seems to ‘‘ out-Herod Herod” in 
the extravagance of its libretto,—which, however, 
is lively, though extravagant. The music is de- 
scribed as an immense advance on any theatrical 
music which M. Clapisson has hitherto produced ; 
and Madame Miolan-Carvalho’s singing and acting 
of the part of the heroine—a street ballad-singer, 
as rich as a princess, and as munificent as Cinder- 
ella’s god-mother—are praised as admirable.—M. 
Barbot, who has been described to us as a tenor- 
singer more than usually accomplished, has made 
his début at the Opéra Comique of Paris, in ‘La 
Dame Blanche.’ 


We have the following from a Correspondent.— 


I agree with your Correspondent, “H.,” in disagreeing 
with Signor Costa’s reading of Handel’s chorus, ** For unto 
us,” in ‘The Messiah.’ The effect of crescendo, which he 
desires there to produce, seems to have been provided for 
by Handel in the accumulation of means, and not in the 
gradation of force. Another kindred example occurs in the 
crescenio at close of the Finale to Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A major. I once heard Mendelssohn defend his practice 
as conductor of beginning this passage forte, because 
(he said) by persistence, and by the laying on of instru- 
ment after instrument, the poser had sufficiently pro- 
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vided for climax, without any progressive violence in tone, 
on the part of the instruments—On the other hand, it 
pad be allowed that Handel's music is open to many ver- 
sions—to readings scenic as well as strict. Nothing was 
sana for him—nothing was provided for by him,— 
ve liberty of judgment accorded to all competent inter- 
perth including conductors. The organist was by Handel 
expected to accompany from a figured bass, to improvise 
where it was required—the singer to grace her songs 
with skill and novelty While we recognize the full 
force of tradition in the performance of his works, we 
must own that, like other things of thought, which 
are deathless because inexhaustible,—that they will bear a 
thousand different traditions, yet still ‘‘come out” supreme. 
As in one of Shakspeare’s parts the new great actress will 
not inquire where Siddons sat, nor the actor ask how Kean 
raged in such another point, but work out for himself what 
Shakspeare gave him to do, leaving much undone for 
coming artists to complete,—so it is in many of the old 
creations of Music. The Art was greater, because freer, in 
ancient days than it is now, when an executant, if he wanders 
by the smallest subdivision of an inch east or west of his 
original, is denounced as faithless and incompetent. Owing 
to these modern trammels, execution is perishing: and 
there is a chance that Music—a two-fold art, inasmuch 
as it demands exhibition to complete inspiration—may 
perish also, or pass into a time of darkness, difficulty, and 
confusion. While I love, as much as your Correspondent 
does, that which is consistent with a composer’s inten- 
tions, I dread an automatic formality, as more deadly to Art 
than an occasional exuberance or caricature. Since your 
Correspondent has mentioned Signor Costa, and since I have 
supported the ‘objection’”’ of ‘‘ H” by reference to Mendel- 
ssohn, let me bring the two together on another ground 
which illustrates the remark I have made. This isin Men- 
delssohn’s overture to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
which work Signor Costa was accused, when he commenced 
his labours at the Philharmonic Concerts, of conducting 
at a racing speed. I heard Mendelssohn himself, at Bir- 
mingham (in the self-same year when the charge was laid 
against the Italian conductor as a piece of Italian grimace) 
take the tempo of that charming overture faster than I ever 
heard it taken by any one else: and I asked him, after the 
concert, whether that was his intention. ‘*O dear no!” 
was Mendelssohn’s answer, ‘‘but one must be in a merry 
humour sometimes! Music cannot always go at the same 
rate!” Nor can music always (to point my moral) be tied 
within the Median and Persian conditions of execution. What 
would, else, become of Mozart's additional accompaniments 
to ‘The Messiah’?—of the modern squadrons of violins and 
voices, in place of Handel's squads of singers and fiddlers, 
brought to bear on Handel’s Oratorios ?—One more word. 
As to the black dress in Lent of the singers that were, 
does your Correspondent reflect on the religious coquetry 
implied in such regulation? If it be fit to dress in black 
to sing in Oratorio, wherefore should not the lover of 
Paintings also dress in black to look at Madonnas and 
Crucifixions in galleries and churches? y 


Two dramas of the poetic kind, in five acts, 
have travelled from the westerly theatre of the 
Marylebone to the eastern playhouses, the City of 
London and the Standard. On Monday, Mr. 
Robson’s play of ‘Love and Loyalty’ was repro- 
duced at the former, and Mrs. Edward Thomas’s 
comedy of ‘The Merchant’s Daughter of Toulon’ 
at the latter. Both were successful on their new 
— 





MISCELLANEA 


The Historical John Gilpin.—There is at present 
a discussion being carried on in some of your con- 
temporaries as to whether the story of John Gilpin 
“ of credit and renown” was an entirely fictitious 
romance, or whether Cowper founded his poem 
upon an event in the life of a real personage. In 
making some researches in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, I think, about a week ago, I came accident- 
ally upon a notice to this effect :—‘‘ Died this 
day, at » Mr. , celebrated for his in- 
different horsemanship under the name of John 
Gilpin.” The notice, to the best of my memory, 
was about twelve lines in length. I have since 
vainly endeavoured to find the passage. Had I 
been aware of the controversy now pending, I 
should certainly have made a note of it at the 
time. Of this much, however, I am certain, that 
the short memoir alluded to distinctly affirmed and 
established (¢.¢. as far as it was trustworthy) the 
fact that the celebrated John Gilpin was a historic 
personage. As I cannot find the passage in the 
Index of the Gentleman’s Magazine under Gilpin, 
I conclude that Gilpin was not the real name, 
but only the appellation which Cowper assumed 
for the occasion.—I am, &c. 


JosEPH B. M‘Caut. 
Library, British Museum, March 3rd. 
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A 
“ His * History’ is a work of which any country might beprond.” 


“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical docu- 
ments necessary to the composition of his work.”— Leader. 
London: J = Chapman, 8, Kine ¥) om — Strand; 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadi 








Just published 





nih vol. 4to. with 17 Coloured Plates, 
representing the entire Lh half bound in morocco, price 


beat E BAYEUX TAPESTRY ELUCI.- 
isa DATED. | By JOHN COLLINGWOOD | BRUCE, LL.D, 
orrespon: ntiquari 
Scotland, France, aud Normandy; Author of The Hosen Walte 
London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


RY. DR. BOSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 


REV. W. BARNES’S ANGLO- SAXON 
DELECTUS ; or, First Class Book. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


E. J. VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO- 
i. ee 


REV. W. BARNES’S PHILOLOGICAL 

GRAMMAR, founded ty at English, and formed from a com 

rison of more "than ca A phage being an reagan te fhe 

Science of ¢ especially E: 

and Greek. 8v0. cloth, 8 
London: J. ‘Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 











PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 138. 
This day, price 1s. 6d. 


ROSE D’ALBRET. BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


THE OUTLAW. BY MRS. S. C. HALL, 


Author of ‘ Maria,’ ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c. &c. 


New Editions of the Scalp-Hunters, 1s. 6d.—Two Old Men’s Tales, 1s.—False Heir, 1s. 6d.—Forest Days, 1s. 6d.— 
Stuart of Dunleath, 1s. G6d.—The Robber, 1ls.—Mary of Burgundy, ls. &c. &c. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row. 





NOW READY, 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING BARONETACE AND 
KNICHTACE. 


The Volume for 1856 contains the full particulars respecting the Knights, including those recently created. 
London: Robert HarpDwWIcKE, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


Originally Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED UNDER THE CARE OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
With a SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME, continuing the Biographies to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. 
Illustrated by Eighty-seven authentic Portraits, &c. 5 vols. medium 8vo. 2. 15s. 


*.* The SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME, containing the recent Biographies, with 


Twelve Portraits, separately, 12s. 
Buackrz & Son, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 








GERARD THE LION KILLER. 


Now ready, post 8vo. in cloth, price Half-a-Crown, with Twelve Engravings by Gustav Dorf, 


LION HUNTING AND SPORTING LIFE 
IN ALGERIA. 


By JULES GERARD, Lieut. of the 3rd Regt. of Spahis. 


*,* GfiRarp’s exploits among the lions of Northern Africa are of so marvellous and daring a character as to have 
gained for him the title of the ‘* Lion Killer,” and the present work, which is a copyright translation of his first and most 
celebrated production, ‘La Chasse au Lion,’ comprises all his most exciting adventures in connexion with Lion Hunting 
and Sporting Life among the Arabs of Algeria. It isa work of most fascinating interest, containing Gfrarp’s first and 
most succinct account of lions and lion hunting, and is entirely distinct from another work by the same author, which is 
about to appear in an English form under the title of his ‘ Life and Adventures.’ 


Appery & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Now ready, small 8vo. (pp. 438), with a Skeleton Plan of London, 
showing the position of the principal Libraries, gee a Gro 
Plan of the Libraries in the British Museum, cloth 

ANDBOOK to the LIBRARY. of the 

BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 
Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is composed ; 

Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use ; Classed Lists 





*TERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to 
all the Ped: maigrese and Arms in the Heraldic Vite and other 
Genealogical MSS. in the British soem. R. SIMB, of the 
Manuscript Department. 8vo. cloth, 

London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Sins 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 
Uniformly printed in feap. 8vo, (each Author sold separately), 
1 DEAMATIO and POETICAL WORKS 


OHN MARSTON. Now first collected, and edited by 
J. 0. AKLLIWELL 3 vols, 158, 


THE VISION and CREED of PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New Edi- 
ossary. 2 vols, 


| ~plecnan nes Additions to the Notes and Gl 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 
PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait, 52. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. A New 
and Improved Edition. By S. W. SINGER. Portrait. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND of Hawthornden. Edited by W. B. TURNBULL, 


FRANCIS QUARLES’ ENCHIRIDION ; 
containing Institutions, Divine, Stein, ees, Moral, 
Ethical, nomical, and Politica). Portrai' 

Other wane in the fo 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


PORSON AND MRS. PIOZZI. 


ITERARY ANECDOTES and CONTEM- 
ge hag oy ey of Professor PORSON and 
OTHERS. m the Manusc' = ge ers of the late E. H. 
BARKER, w., “of Thetford, Norfo! ith an Original Memoir 
of the — 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 128. 
A very singular book, full of strange stories and jests. 


LOVE-LETTERS of Mrs. PIOZZI (formerly 
Mrs. Thrale, the Friend of Dr. Johnson), written when she was 
Eighty, to the Handsome Actor, William Augustus Conway, aged 
Twenty-seven. 8vo0. sew 

—— written at three, e. four, at +" a heey 4 —- 
octog heart r. says) twen 
Wee ear 1. Pi tecls it t0 bevall pour own Fb. 3. 1000 


“Leiter V. f 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


Just pablishad, the Fifth Edition, with many Illustrations, 
designed by W. B. Scorr, 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 48. 6d. 


EN 'URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
collected ext from Oral Traditions. Edited by J. 0. 
HALLIWELL, F.R 
The most extensive and curious Collection ever formed of those 
old Ditties, with Explanatory Notes, &c. 


POPULAR RHYMES and | NURSES? 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations. Sequel to e 
Nursery Rhymes of England.’ Edited by J. %. MALLIWELL. 
12mo. cloth, 48. 

This very “i volume on the Traditional Literature of 
England is divided into Nursery Antiquities, Fireside Nursery 
Stories, Game Khymes, Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Nature 
Songs, Proverb ihn ymes, Places. and Families, Superstition 
Rhymes, Custom Khym ursery Songs. A “large number 
are here printed for t the fr first t time. It may be considered a sequel 
to the preceding work. 

J. Bussell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


NLENNY’S COMPANION to the ALMA- 
NACKS. With a Portrait of the Author. 
‘A standard work of reference for all class: 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-: Tew 3 and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, in feap. Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
OEMS. By Watter R. CASSELS. 


* It is very pleasant to see a writer improve so rapidly and surely 
as Mr Cassels see ms to have done, since he published * Eidolon, 
and other Poems: six years ago. The promise of that book has 
been fulfilled, and the faults amended. Those first poems had, 
many of them, a melody of grace which was very hopeful, and to 
that has since been added a careful finish and terseness of expres- 
sion which has led to good success, particularly in the songs and 
sonnets: forms of poetry which are always the surest and severest 
tests of a man’s capabilities.”— Saturday Review. 

“The volume from which we quote will be welcomed by those 
who love good poetry, cleared from those mysterious unshapely 
words, dark ne dull as their ideas, in which many modern verse- 
makers conceal their poverty of thought. Its author can afford to 
write good plain English.”—Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 

* There is enough of sweet poetry in this volume of 200 pages, to 
have formed one of half the size, which would have been worthy 
of being placed on the same shelf with the works of our choicest 
minstrels.”"— Dublin University Magazine, 

* We have here a volume of poems, which, from the extraordi- 
nary talent and true genius they display, are likely to outlive this 
generation at least, which is not a little to say. Their beauties are 
of the highest order.”— Weeklu Dispatch. 

“ There is nothing of the flash and sparkle of a gay and fertile 
fancy in any of Mr. Cassels’ poems, but they have higher merit in 
the splendour of their imagery, the sublimity of their conceptions, 
aud the grand music of their cadences "—Morning Post. 

* There is great merit in the poetry of Mr. ¢ Jassele,”"— Examiner. 

** He possesses richness of imagiuation.”— Spectator. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
(Fue MORNING STAR— THE EVENING 
STAR— 


NEW LONDON DAILY PAPERS. 
Will appear on the 17th of March, 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. 
Orrice, No. 335, STRAND. 





These Papers are intended to supply the want, increasingly felt 
siuce the abaiiion of the Stamp Duty, of First Ciass Lonpon 
MornNtinG AND EVENING JOURNALS, at the lowest price. 

The Mornino Star, and the Eve NING STAR, will essentially be 
Newspapers. They will supply the carliest and best information 
on every topic of public interest. T’o accomplish this object, free 
use will be made of the Exvectric Trurcrarn, the information 
being supplied by Spectat ConResponDeENTs in all parts of Europe. 

The utmost impartiality will be maiutained in stating racts. 
They will never be dealt with in these Papers, for party or perso- 
nal objects. Believing that the public are, ‘ordina arily, able to 
supply their own comments, these Papers will report occurrences 
without lengthened observation. 

In Polities, these Papers will strive, sincerely and honestly, for 
the promotion of every measure for the public benefit. They will 
be Papers forthe Peorie—not for P. ARTY. 

Whilst presenting entire independ — of party prejudices, they 
will pander to no popular passions, all times, Toe Mornina 
ANnp Eventnc Star will endeavour to z af itor ce the sound teachings 
of PoLiticaL Economy, and to apply right principles tothe Science 
of GOVERNMENT. 

Jn these Papers the public will be informed, frankly aud 
faithfully, upon topics affecting the Foreign Reations of 
Great Britain. It is time that the veil with which Diplomatists 

ee (nag such subjects should be reut asunder, and the truth 
m e Kno 
Not baie Party Papers, these Journals will be able to do justice 
to the motives of all men, and will cive candid consideration to 
proposals for the public benefit. let them emanate from whom 
they may. While commenting freely on public men and public 
events, this New Press will not affect the tone of a Censor, or 
pronounce despotic judgments either on Mob ais or measures. 
In this respect it will offer itself as 2 counTerpPoIse to Papers 
whose irresponsible dominancy is keeuly felt to be: at once a despot- 
ism and a danger. 

Tue Morning ano Evenine Star will be essentially Hovse- 
no.p Papers. They will strive to inculcate those kindlier sym- 
pathies and more graceful social sentiments, which contribute to 
the happiness of Home. Every useful measure of a PHILAN- 
TIRoPic tendency will receive ardent advocacy; and it will be a 
leading object of these Journals to promote those principles which 
most :contribute to the permanence of PEacE and to the con- 
s-quent increase of the Prosrerity as well of nations as of fami- 
lies and individuals. 

CORRESPONDENCE from every quarter is specially invited. Every 
communication addressed to the Editor will be treated with con- 
sideration. All authentic information that may be used will be 
7 for, from whatever source received. News communicated to 
th ese Papers exclusively will be pa fur at high rates, 











These Papers (except under pressure of Advertising or other 
mxtter) will consist of four pages of print of the usual newspaper 
size. 

The paper will be of good quality, the type eutirely new, and 
fr..m the best fouuts. 

Tite Mornine Star will contain all the information to be found 
in the other London Morning Papers. The Parliamentary Reports 
will be given in a condensed and concentrated form, so that the 
whole substance of the proceedings in Parliament may be obtained 
ia two er three columns of interesting reading, instead of twelve 
or thirteen of dull debate. The same priuciple of condensation 
will be applied in several other matter 

{ur Eventne Star, in addition to all the Metropolitan News of 
the Day, will contain Original Foreign Information, which it is 
hop red may sometimes prove of a valuable character, 

oth Papers will comprise several features new to Daily 
Joxrnalism, 


Tne Mornino Star and the Eveninc Star may be ordered of 
any Newsvender in Town or Country. Arrangements have been 
- le to secure the supply of either Paper at the price of One 

enny. 

To any Three Subscribers, paying in advance, Three Papers will 
be sent Daily from the Office, under one cover, at a charge of only 
= postage. The The payment, in this case, will be Half-yearly, 2, 128.; 

uarterly, 1 

Stamped C Am will be forwarded through the post for a Sub- 
scription of 268. Half-yearly, or 13s. Quarterly, payable in advance, 
by Post-office Orders, payable to Joun Baxrer LanGuey, 335, 
Strand, London. 


TO ADVERTISERS 

as Advertisement will be inserted in nora Publications for 

The large Circulation of these Papers Seonghant, England = 
a advantages to Advertisers both in town and 

ni! . 





HO’S WHO, 1856: being a PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GUIDE, corrected up to the latest pe 
London : Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 


OURNAL of a TOUR in UNSETTLED 
8 of NORTH AMERICA in 1796 and 1797. By the 
late FR tNors BAILY, F.R.&., President R.A.S., with a Memoir 
of the Author. 
London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 








Now ready, the thousandth, crown 8vo, cloth and gold, price 28. 6d. 


- E RAILWAY MEETING: a Satire, in 
erse. Dedicated to the Pillaged and Plundered Share- 
holders of Great Britain. By A LANCASHIRE VICTIM. 
I've put the Critics under foot, 
And that’s the why the } om are mute, 
Or yelping only tongue a yell, 
Their agony prolong’d to tell. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, Paternoster-row. 


RASTERN QUESTION. ‘A New View; being 
a Second Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., 
with an Appendix on the present Policy pursued in the fonian 
Islands, is now published. 
*rice One Shilling; free per Pads 14 stamps. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 





ee ready, Parts I. to IIL. crown 8vo. sewed, price 1s. each, of 


ENRY HEINE’s PICTURES of TRAVEL. 
Translated from the German by CHARLES G. LELAND. 

Will be completed in Five Parts. 
“ The greatest wit of the century.” 
_Tritbner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 








Now re in 1 vol. crown Sve, cloth, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 


HE ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DISCO- 

VERY; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1856. 

Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and improvements in 

Mechanics, Useful Arts, &c. Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, A.M. 
viibuer & Co, 12, Paternoster-row. 


Next week will be published, price 3. 6d. feap. 8vo. 


ASTLES near KREUZNACH. By Miss 
ROBERTSON, Author of * Affinities of Foreigners,’ &c. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








CHEVALLIER’S TRANSLATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
In 8vo, price 12s, the Second Edition of 


TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 
CLEMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; and 
of the APOLOGIES of JUSTIN MARTY Rand TERTULLIAN: 
with an Introduction, and brief Notes iilustrative of the Lecle- 
sistical ee! of the First Two Centuries. 
y the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 

Late Felon and Tutor of Catharine Hall, Cambridge : : Professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy in the University of Durham. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; and Deighton, Bell & Co, 

Cambridge. 


DR. MILL’S ANALYSIS OF PEARSON ON THE OREED. 
In 8vo. price 5s. the Third English Edition of 
N ANALYSIS of BP. PEARSON’S EX- 


POSITION fof the}]CREED. Originally compiled for the 
Use of the Students of Bishop's College, Calcutta ; now revised and 


reprinted. 
y W. H. MILL, D.D. 
Late Printine) of Bishop’ 's College, Calcutta, and 7 gg Professor 
f Hebrew in the University of Cambrid 
tivingtons, Waterloo-place ; and Deighton, Bell & Co. 





London: 
Cambridge. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

SERMONS, preached in Lent, 1845, and on 
several former Occasions, before the University cf Cambridge. 


MR. DIXON ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


GUIDE to the PRACTICAL STUDY of 
DISEASES of the EYE. By JAMES DIXON, F.R.C8, 
Surgeon to os Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, 
London : John Churchill. New Burlington-street. 
Just published, price 1s. 


PICTURE of a MANUFACTURING 
TRICT. A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, 

Glossop, S he Littlemoor and Howard Town Mechanics’ Institu- 
= on Tuesday Evening, January 15, 1856, by EDMUND 





London : James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE — AND 
THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENC 
200 pages, 8vo. price. 3% may be had of all Booksellers, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR. 
BOY: in which will be found related the numerous Trials, 
hard Struggles, and Vicissitudes, of a strangely chequered Life, 
with Glimpses of Social and Political History over a period of 
Fifty years. 
London: William Tweedie. 337, Strand. 


Price 108, 


HE SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURE 
CONSIDERED with a View to Assuage and Neutralize the 
Rancour and Hostility of Mankind of D: Difte rent Religions and 
Different Sects of Religion. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT, 
Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, 
THE MORAL SYSTEM ; or, Law of Human 


Nature. With the Appendix. Price l4s. 


An 
AN INQUIRY into the EVIDENCE to be 
FOUND in HUMAN NATURE of a FUTURE STATF. By 
the SAME AUTHOR. Price 3e. 6d, 


WRIGHT'S MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 
12mo. roan, illustrated with Steel Frontispiece and 57 Wood 
Evgravings, 


FE ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
UESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 
tion of British and General Biography, including a Ske etch of the 
Life of Lord Raglan, Mr. Hume, Miss Mitford, and the late 
Emperor Nicholas. Adapted for the Use of Schools, by the Rey, 
Sor + an Corrected to the Present Time by JOSEPH 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 6. 12mo. cloth boards, 


GERMAN READING-BOOK, with Ques- 
tions bearing on the subject, calculated te: promote fluency 
of Conversation and the rey Rcaiteemaee of a Practical Know- 
ledge of the Language. By G. SOLLING, Teacher of German in 
the Charterhonse ani Ordnance Schools, and additional German 
Master in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, and 20, South Frederick-street, Ediuburgh. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL ENLARGED. 


ITH Part XCVII. of the PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, Monthly 1s. will commence 
the Enlarged Series, consisting of 28 Illustrated Quarto Pages, 
being an increase of four pages upon the original size. Each Part 
of this Standard Work contains from two to three Quarto Page 
| en engraved in unrivalled style from accurate Dramings 
under the supervision of the Editor, and from 50 to 70 Wood 
Engravings, illustrating the details of every Notable Invention of 
day. This addition to the size of the Work will enable se 
| Editor to render it still more valuable as a yes and book of 
| referevce for the Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer, by de- 
| Voting greater space to practical notes upon the varied inven- 
tions of the time; and noim oreent Patent wiil pass unrecorded 
| in its pages. Yearly Vols. L. to VIII., 14s. each, are now com- 
| pleted. They contain mot ay 300 pages of Plate Engravin 
and 4,000 Wood Engravings, forming an_ unequalled oilestion 
4 = Mechanical, Engincering, and Scientific information of 
e day. 


























In demy 8vo. price Is. 


THE GREAT ARCTIC MYSTERY. 


London: CHAPMAN & 


[In a few days. 
Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


SYRIA AND THE 


SYRIANS 


Or, TURKEY in the DEPENDENCIES, 


By GREGORY M. 


WORTABET, 


of Beyrout, Syria. 


The work is intended to interest the reader by its narrative of a journey through the Holy Land; amuse and 
instruct him by the narration of the customs, habits, and manners, so much resembling those of olden times: its manifest 
object is, however, to point out the evils cf the Government of Turkey in the provinces subjected to her rule, and to 
draw public attention more especially to the measures necessary to be adopted to effect a permanent remedy for those 


evils out of which, in truth, the present war has originated. 


JAMES MappEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


PARA RAnen8 


Bianp & Lone’s IODIZED 


COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of actionis unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
tained separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 


NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Bianp 


Brand & Loxe’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. 


& Loye’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 


the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent coating on the Picture. 


POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 


voor oc gag s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographic stains- 
repared only 


BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


This Varnish does not require 
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On 22nd iastonss will be published, Four ~“h/. Imperial, 
beautifully printed in Colou! 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE, 
Exhibiting the different Systems of Rocks, according to the 
more recent researches and inedited materials. 
R R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L, M.A., 
Direekor General of the Geological Survey of tikent Miitein “and 
reland, 
AND 
JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
CONSTRUCTED BY 
A. KEITH JOJINSTON, F.RS.E., &., 
Geographer to the’ Queen. 


Scale, yg5hs55 Of nature, 76 miles to 1 inch. 
Size, 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5inches. Price, in Sheets, 31. 3a; in a cloth 
cas 0. 3l, 108. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; and W. & 
A. Keith Jo Johnston, Edinbur gh. 


Second Edition, illustrated with Plates. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. sewed, price 28. 6d.; by post 28. 8d. 


HE EAR in HEALTH and. DISEASE, 
with Practical Remarks on the pe of Deafness. 
y WILLIAM HAKVEY, 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for oe of the Ear. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, oe an 
Euglish Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
lie {NE ETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

gonveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 
Oradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
street. 








z 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 
‘ANE and JOE, a YEAR LATER: a Sequel 


e to * Jane and Joe on Saturday and Sunday.’ 
VF. . 
Hogarth, 5, Haymarket. 


N ENGLISH and PORTUGUESE 
£ PHRASE-BOOK ; suitable for Students and Tourists. 
Prive 2¢. 6d. By the Rev. A. DORSEY, of Madeira, 


‘A Grammar is in the press. 
London: Rolandi, Berners-street. 
Just published, cloth, 5s. 
VISCHEL’S GERMAN READING. BOOK, 
on an entirely new principle. A Story by FRANZ HOF F- 
MANN, literally translated, with copious Notes and an Ele- 
me entary Grammar, by Dr. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen's College, 
mio. 

é. ‘the pupil learns the grammar imperceptibly, as he proceeds 
with the story, aud at the end of the course tinds himself—he 
scarcely knows how—tvlerably erudite.”— Times. 

“We cordially recommend the work, as manifesting a@ great 
improvement in the art of teaching.”— Western Times. 

London: D Nutt, 270, Strand ; and Rolandi, lh street. 
HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
A New and Improved Edition, large 8vo. price 68. 


(HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 
or, fy and Idiomatical French Manual. By A. 
lz ean {'. Freuch Master, Glasgow Athenzum, 
Vnis theoretical and practical work contains a Progressive 
“\DER, composed of Tales, Anecdotes, and Extracts from 
jard French Authors; copious VocaBULARIES; & complete 
DENCE and Syntax, exhibiting a continual comparison 
ween the English aud Freach Idioms; abundant Exercisss ; 
strative Frenca Lessons (intended as a preparation for the 
reises); and Series of Conversations upon all topics; the 
eon a plan peculiarly conducive to the acquisition of correct 
seology both in Speaking and Writing 
sewithstanding the multiplicity of Grammars already in ex- 
ace, ‘The Complete French Class-Book’ is being “cai 
ted in many public and private schools in Great Brita 
Dal au & Co.; 3 W Ww. Allan ; 3 and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 
Ia. handsome volume, square 16mo. embellished with nearly 200 
illustrations, partly from Designs’by Gilbert, price only 48. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges, 


v HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of ‘The Mother’s Book,’ ‘ Fragal Housewife,’ &c. 

Seventeenth Edition, corrected by Madame CHATELAIN. 

* This work has been entirely re-edited, pan some new Ar- 

3 added on Knitting, Crochet, Bead Work, 

_London; William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen- acne Cheapside. 
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This day is published, a Sass OND Tn ag crown 8yo. cloth, 


ECTURES to LADIES on PRACTICAL 


* These men, eenien’ oe ota a their times, do honour to 
woman by giving her the benefit of ene best thoughts of manly 
"— Edinburgh Review, Jan. 185 

* By some of the highest minds of he day, and the most active 
in the advancement of their fellow —, 








ator, Oct. 27, 1855. 
P.. pe go Macmillan & Co, London: Spec & Daldy, 186, Fleet- 








Just published, } Ninth Edition, ex entirely re-written, price 1s. ; 


post-free, 1s. 


GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY. Containing 
L simple and concise directions for obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemical Agency of Light, iucluding the most improved processes 
fur the production of Positive and Looe Collodion Pictures, 
and for taking Landscapes, &c. &c. by the Calotype and Waxed 
Paper processes; also, Clear [ustructions for the new Collodio- 
Albumen Process, and for printing eee ae -_ Paper, with the 
method of takinz Stereoscopic Pictures. H, THORN- 
THWAITE, Author of‘ Photographic Manipulations,’ ‘ke. Illus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Horne & Thornthwaite, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

TON. Onan WILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY BOLDIN AMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every hm form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 

scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings, ae oe and atthe PhotographicLnstitution, Bond-st. 
* Catalogues may be hadon application. 








Just published, 
PECTACLES: when to Wear and how to Use 
ane Addressed to those who value their Sight, by 


ES ONG. 
Pitlished by Bland & Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 





OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibitiun Jurors’ Report, . 274, 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual’ rays. The spherical a is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the ‘Exhibition. It 
is furnished witha double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


perfect up to — ize.” 
\ ILLIAM BOLTON begs to call the atten- 
tion of Photographers to the various preparations manu- 

factured by him for photographic purposes, especially his Collo- 
dion for Positives and Negatives, pure Neutral Nitrate of Silver 
for Negative Bath, Chloride of Gold, Crystal Varnish, Cyanogen 
Paste, &c.; also to his Stock of Photographic Papers, by Turner, 
Canson, Towgood, and other makers. Sole importer of the genuine 
German Paper for positives. 

——— and Chemical Apparatus; lists to be had on 
applicatioy 

WILLIAM BOLTON, Operative and Photographic Chemist, 
formerly DY MOND, 146, Holborn-bars. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 
e Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus, 
Inthe APPARATUS DEPAKTMENT of this Establishment 
every kind of first-class re gamer A Biarecns may be seen, in- 
cluding ee UDING and of superior con- 
struction—JOINTE band. Cane ae of the best make— 
PRES SSURED OF RA MES. GLA ATHS, arranged SP is | 
the Silver ee thus p onl ag with the use of a Bottle an 
Funnel—GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS—Ditto ditto, for Plates u 
to 15 by 12 inches—JOIN Je LEVELLING STANDS an 
SPIRIT LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WEIGHTS in 
Sets — COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for preparing large 
Plates with ality ER eUe AT ey ane tto—-PLATE CLEANEKS 
—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all sizes, bevelled 
edges, and Boxes—A_Choice Goltection of PASSEPARTOUTS, 
made expressly for this nl Rey original patterns—ALBU- 
MENIZED and other PAPE RENCH and ENGLISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPE ER—-A great variety of GLASS 
ptt eg aud GUTTA- PERCHA DISHES— PORCELAIN 
DISHES for jwhole-sheet Canson—Also a large Assortment of 
ROSS'S PO RTRAIT and LAND DSCAPE LENSES, and every 
requisite for ee practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 
Use, GRATIS, ee each Pint Bottle of THOMAS’S XYLO- 
IODIDE of SILVER; also Instructions, GRATIS, with the 
HYPO-COLOU KING BATH.— Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &c. 


HOTOGRAPHY. —French, English, Ameri- 
n, and German Photographic Depot.— —ALEXIS GAUDIN 
& BRO! rT rie RK, Manufactory, 9, Kue de la Perle, Paris ; Wholesale 
Depot, 26, Skinner-street, Snow-h ill, London.— Large ‘assortment 
of Silver Star- plates, Cameras, Lenses, Plate-glass, Passepartous, 
Frames. Cases of all descriptions, Chemicals, &c. &e. Speciality for 
American Cases, Mattings, and Preservers. Large stock of Ste- 
reoscopes and Stereoscopic Slides.—Sole Agents for the Photogra- 
phical Flowers, Plants, &¢, of Ad. Braun. First-class Silver Prize 
Medal at the Paris Exhibition. ee re gee ts Researches of 
Niepce de St.- Victor, translated into Engli Sent free on receipt 
of 48. 3d. in stamps.— Established 1843. 


HE OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 
to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and 
Amateur—viz.,an Iodized Collodion, producing intense negatii 
highly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. per 20 02.). 
the RRoy Authorities pr it to be PO 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
& oS manufactureevery Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, price 1s.; per post, 18.1 
38, Duke-street, Manchester- -square, London. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—Messrs. Orrewitt & Co. 
beg respectfully to inform Gentlemen interested in the pro- 
gress of PHoTUG IRAPHY, that they have now ready for inspec- 
tion, at their Sena. two of the largest Portrait Cameras 
that have been constructed. 
24, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, Islington.—March 6. 
Established 1838. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 18, King William-street, Mansion House, City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
ae the Avnual Premium may be paid during the first five 


ogues sent upon application. 























yea 
Dae: third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 
80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. — 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002, 
Theattention ofthe ~~ is pestiouiarty called to the terms of 
ompany 


LIFE. INSURAN CES, 


And to the distinction which is made between Maleand Female 





NoChargefor Stamps on Life Policies. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderate terms. 
LONDON AGENT: 
nae Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 


‘ow. 
Solicitors are allowed the usual Commission. 
Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


Country. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 





[us CASH ACCOUNT for the Year 1855, 
the Statement of Assets and Liabilities, one | ~ Twent 
second Annual Kepirt of the Directors of the MUTUAL it E 
AS8U Rat NCE IETY. =F of the late. 
General . are now printed and ready for Peaivety. on a. 

written or personal application at the Societ; 
CHA RLES. TNGALL, Actuary. 


» &8 presen 


39, King-street, Cheapside. 


THE ENGLISH AND IRISH 
HURCH and UNIVERSITY ASSURANCE. 
SOCIETY. 
cbt og 





London Offices—4, 

Oxford ope Offices— 90. 

javerpos Agency Offices—2, C Feleeieees. 
Dublin Branch Office—111, Grafton-street. 


a a of Aaporenes and Annuity is entertained that 
ent upon the existence of one, two, or three lives. 

er Y ieiention of half-a-) ear is made on the amount of Saeanbaanes 
when persons assure within six months of their last Birthday. 

Provisions for old age and Annuities may be purchased at rates 
for some ages considerably lower than those of most other Assu- 
rance Companies. 

A speaisl | table has been calculated for this Omes, whereby 
Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed. 

Policy-holders upon all Premiums paid by them until death. 

Forms of Proposals and every information may be obtained on 
application ey Head Office. ot any of the Society’s Agents. 


uare, Saciag Cross. 





N EDMUN OX, M.A.F.S.A., irman, 
AMES GE Es Houron, Secretury. 
SIXTH BONUS, 
NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES). 
Tnstituted in the reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714, 
Cornhill, and 70, Baker-street, London 
Chairman—J. REMINGTON MILLS, Esq 
Demity-Chairinan—HENKY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. 

James Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 

Thomas Bodley. Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 

Nicholas Cherrington, , Esq. Georms Spencer Sinith, Esq. 

8. Preston Child Richd. Horsman 8: ally, Esq. 

William Gilpiv, Esq W. Foster White. Esq, 

Thomas Mills, Esq. P. Samuel Wilson, Esq. Sia. 

John Morley, Esq. Stephen Wilson, Esq. 

The LIFE BONUS of the qe 1855, of four-fifths of the profits 
ofthe LIFE DEPARTME has been just declared, and (with 
the exception of a reserve of +A. 20,0002., to accumulate towards 
the next Bonus of 1662) is payable upon and with the sum insured, 
being at the rate of 101. 10a. per cent. for the lest seven years, on 
Policies effected in Great Britain upon the Profit System 

THIS BONUS MAY BE APPLIED EITHER 

By having the annual premium reduced for the next seven years, 
which will in many cases extinguish the same for that period ; 

Or by adding the amount to the sum insured ; 

Or the value thereof may be received immediately i in money. 

The Directors beg to state that, by a recent change in the regu- 
lations + this Society, the assured realize the advantages of 
MUTUAL OFFICES by sharing the entire profits (less one-fifth 
asa amall Procticnnm sb. for the necessary guarantee), and are free 
— the liability incurred by the members of such Societies. 

he accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 
ONE MILLION sterl m. 
a a ed LEWIS,) 


. B. LEWIS, | s7°int-Secretaries. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 





The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the North 
British Insurance Company was held in the ny’s Office in 
yap ee the 3rd instent COLIN CAMPBELL, of Colgraip, 

sq. in 

A Report by the Directors on the business of the year ondieg Bist 
December last was read to the Mecting, showing that in the FIRE 
DEPARTMENT it was = ae favourable year. 

In — Rede DEPARTMENT the Casualties were light, whilst 
NEW POLICIES were pawn insuring: the sum of 292,978. and 
paring i in Annual Premiums 9.9791. 193. 

The Accumulated Fund amounted to 21. 4171. 128. 7d. The An- 
nual Revenue from Life Premiums was 112.931 7s. 3d. 

The ANNUAL PROSPECTIVE or INTERMEDIATE BONUS 
was extended to all PARTICIPATING POLICIES efected before 
the 31st of December next. 


AND A DIVIDEND WAS DECLARED FOR THE YEAR ENDING 318T 
DeceMBER. 1855, or E1gut per CEnr. on the paid-up ee free 
of Income-Tax, payable on Monday, the 7th ofA ril next. 

The following Suarenotpers were then elected President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Directors for the current year :— 


President, 
His Grace the Duke oF Roxnurcue, K.T. 
Vice- Presidente, 
The Most Noble the Marquess or Anercorn, K.G. 
i Right Hon. the Ear or Campenpown, K.T. 
he Right Hon. the Ear or Stair, 


Extraordinary Directors. 

Sir Adam Hay, of Hayston, Baronet. 
John Gibson, genios. Esq. 38, Moray Place. 
Alexander Campbell, Es Et Monzie. 
Sir James Fergusson, of Kilkerran, Bart. M.P. 
Colin Campbell, Esq. of Colgrain. 
Sir Archibald Talay, Campbell. of Succoth, Bart. M.P. 
Colonel Tait, C.B., A. D.C. to the Queen. 
James Campbell Brodie, Esq. of Coulmoney and Lethen. 
Robert Balfour Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq. of Whitehill. 
, te David ae i Ba of Barone 

am 





Ordinary Directors. 
William Bonar, Esq. of, ¥ aster Warriston. 
ohn F. rummond, Esq. W.8. 
Andrew Coventry, Esq. Xaeeeate. 
James Campbell Tait, Esq. W.S. 
Rear-Admiral Henry Dundas, of Craigroyston. 
Laurence Davidson, Esq. W.; 
David Baird ne Fea. Merchant, Leith. 
John Anderson, E: syd 
= Brown Innes, Esq. ws 
Henry Duncan Fergusson, Es: sq. W.S. 
Jobn Maitland, Ea. ‘Accountant-General to the Court of 


Session. 
Robert Blair Maconochie, Esq. W.S. 
J. Bortuwick, Manager. J. Oaitvie, Secretary. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman, 


es I. Glennie, Esq. 'y-Chairma 
an. Esq. Peter Northall "Laurie, Esq. 
R. P. Prichard, Esq. 


Ww Waker Bortadaile, B Esq. 
Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Secreta’ 


John Connel 
exander Dobie. ie de 
Robert an, Es ‘+ ry. 
4, New Bank Buildings. Lothbury, March 7, 1856. 
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THE 
LONDON ASSURANCE, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FIRST, 
A.D. 1720. 





FOR LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE 
ASSURANCES. 
OFFICES :— 


HEAD OFFICE—No. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
WEST-END OFFICE—No. 7, Pall Mall. 








SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq. M.P.—Governor, 
JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq. —Sub-Governor. 
JOHN ALEX. HANKEY, Esq.—Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. G. R. Griffiths, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay 4 Esq. David C. Guthrie, Esq. 
George Barnes. Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Henry Seabee 1 Bax, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
ames Blyth, Esq. William King, Esq. 





Charles Lyall, Esq. 


Edward Burmester, Esq. John Ord, Esq. 

Charles Crawley, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 4 
William Dallas, Esq. P. F. Ro Esq. M.P. 
Bonamy Dobree, Jun. Esq. Alex. T may Esa. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 


Actuary. 
PETER HARDY, Esq. F.R.S. 


West-End Office, No. 7, Pall Mall. 
Committee. 
Two Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and 
HENRY KINGSCOTE, Esq. | JOHN TIDD PRATT, Esq. 


Superintendent. 
PHILIP SCOONES, Esq, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a period 
exceeding bee Hundred and Thirty Years, having issued its first 
policy on the 7th of June, 1721. 
Two-thirds, or 66 per cent., of the entire profits are given to the 
ured. 


ssu’ 

Policies may be opener under any of the following plans:— 

Ata low rate of Premium, without participation in profits, or 
at a somewhat higher rate, entitling the Assured, either after the 
first five years to an annual abatement of Premium for the re- 
mainder of life, varying in amount with the success of each year, 
or after payment of the first Premium to a participation in the 
Quinquennial Bonus. 


‘¢ Series 1831.’’ 


The abatement for the year 1856, on the annual Premiums of 
persons who have been assured under “ Series 1831,” for five years 
or longer, is upwards of 31 per cent. 


‘¢ Series 1846.” 
DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


The Governors and Directors have to announce, that the ore 
Quinquennial distribution of profits, under “Series 1846,” 
Ver — leted up to the 31st of December, 1855, and a very ae 

mus declared thereon. Such Bonus attaches to all 
Poieies aa from the lst of January, 1846, to the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1855. 

The following Table, including the addition made in 1850, ex- 
hibits the total amount of Reversionary Bonus added to Policies 
of Ten Years’ standing :— 








| 
Total amount Per Cent. on 
Age when} Sum H Total : 
‘Assured. | Assured.| °f — Bonus. | PF a 
&. £. £. £. 
30 1,000 253 170 671 
40 1,000 325 | 187 575 
50 1,000 452 | 198 426 
60 1,000 661 218 32°9 














The character and standing of this Corporation, maintained 
during nearly a century and a half, guarantee to 
the public a full and faithful declaration of profits. 

The Corporation bears the whole expenses of Ma- 
magement: thus giving to the Assured, conjoined with the 
protection afforded by its Corporate Pund, advantages 
equal to those of any system of Mutual Assurance. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

All Policies are issued free from rawr Dery, 
or from charge of any description whatever beyond the Premium. 

The attention of the Public is especially called to the great 
advantages offered to Life Assurers by the Legislature, in 
its recent enactments, by which it will be found that to the extent 
of one-sixth ofincome, Life Premiums are not sub- 
ject to Income-Tax. 

The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corpo- 
ration. 

Annuities are granted by the Corporation, payable Half-yearly. 

Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchenge of 
Policies, for Loans thereon; or any other suitable arrangement 
will be made for the convenience of the Assured. 

Prospectuses, and all other information, may be obtained by 
either a written or personal sppliestion to the Office as above. 

OHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE a - tai SOCIETY, 


LOND 





Policies et — ri Society nem will participate in 
POUR-FIFTH R 80 PER CENT. of the Net Protits of the 
Society, probe thy to the conditions contained in the Society’s 
Prospectus, 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices; and In- 
surers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derives from the in- 
vestments of Premiums. 
pate ree paid by the ve 





t the sors in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Aguate of the y. 
ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
Em red by Special Act of Parliament. 

By the Pema apes for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3,434, insuring 1,337,500/., and yielding 
an Income of 55,2071, 

At the F. ourteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1855, it was shown that on the 30th of June last : 

‘Phe number of Policies in force was.. 





5,856 





2,556.! 

108.7112. 188. 11d. 

n 1848.and 1853), adding nearly 
two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and by 
which a Policy of 1,0001. issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to 1,2601, 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers 

Invalid Lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 

Policies issued free of stamp-duty and every charge but the 
premiums. 

Agents wanted in vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information 
may be obtained of the Secretary, at the Chief — or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’ . fe iy in the Cou 

DUUGLAS SINGH: i , Secretary. 





PoOKBINDING with the PATENT INDIA. 
RUBBER BACK, which “pipes ee hinge to every 
leaf of the book, causes it to lie flat, and without strain 
or breaking, as in the old binding. All inds of “t inding.includ- 
ing Music, Maps, Engravings, Albums, Manuscripts (which can 


be bound ins no other way), promptly executed by J. Rowsotuam, 
Ltda N-STREET.” Removed from 70, Castle-street t East, 
rnhers-s 


A List of Prices to be had on application. 
Boek VARNISH (ROWBOTHAM’ 8).—This 


truly wonderful Varnish for a old bindings and 
giving them a freshness equal to new (applied with a piece of 
sponge, and dries instantly, leaving a permanent brightness, may 
be had of J. ROWBOTHAM, 19, NEWMAN- STREET (removed 
from 70, Castle-street, Berners-street), Oxford-street, in bottles, 
18, 28, and 4s. each, or by order of any Bookseller, or Druggist. 
“At the conclusion of these rambling ‘hints,’ let me crave a 
receipt for varnishing old books. For instance, when one does not 
wish to cut down an old tome by rebinding it, and the ordinary 
means of brightening and polishing fails to affect the worn jeather, 
a varnish is sometimes applied, and with good results. 
some books done in this way, -_ eno be ay to get = rece 
for making 1 ee Se ~ ueries, vi 
page 335.—JOSEPH ROW BOTHAM, India rubber Bronbinder: 
19, NEWMAN-STREET, removed from 70, Castle-street East, 
two doors East of Berners-street. 


F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at sunt the above Shops,and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 

mical, Turret, and other Clocks, . Ripleidonsnes.. .and Patent Ships 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
mes 61. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 











WNS & Co., 20, Oxford-street, London, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the ROY Al, VICTORIA, 
SEMI-GRAND, and COTTAGE TRANSPOSING PIANO: 
Fo RTES, | as exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, with 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
KENT entehinee” ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


1eF OFFic 
QUEEN-STREET PLACE. NEW CANNON- -STREET, 
LONDON 


HE vunitep ANNvAL IncomEs exceed 27,0001.; 
and ALL Prorits belong to the Assured. 


LIFE. 
The next Division or Prorits will include Parties assuring 
before 24th March next. 
The New Business of the last Eight Months exceeds 5,0001.in 
Annual Premiums. 
FIRE. 
The Guarantee Funp is being increased to Hatr-a-MILLIon. 
The Annvat Income, since the last Annual Meeting, has in- 


creased beyond 5,0001. 
GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 
N.B. Agents are still wanted for some vacant localities. 
WN 


ARINE SALTS for the Sage tog of 
—¥ WATER for AQUARIUMS, BATHS, &c., as sug- 

gested by P. H. 

gallons), 18. each. 


Mig _— In packets fenticient for three 
Operative and Manufacturing Chemist, . 146, Holborn-t bars. 





red onty by WILLIAM BOLTON, 











ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S SOTARe- 
CAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, 
three Powers, Condenser, Pincers, and two Slides; will show ‘tee | 
Animaleule in deere Price 188, 6d.—Address Joseph Amadic, 
7, Tarogmorton-stree 
large Aiacitindint of Achromatic Microscopes. 


= 
& W. VOKINS beg sampeeteliy to call the 
©) « attention of the Public to their Choice Collection of CHRO- | 
MO-LITHOGRAPHS, after the most eminent Masters, suitabl. 

med. ante and Manufacturers of the Registered ‘Standard 
Frame, for the better mode of displaying Drawings, Engravings, 
&e., superseding the use of a portfolio. Carvers, Gilders, Manu- 
facturers of Imitation Ormolu Frames, and Dealersin Drawings, 
5, John-street, Oxford- street. 


R. HOW ARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
ET-STRE DBT. has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DeSsORI PTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed signs fm 
wires, or ligatures Theyso perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and wi 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.— At home from Ten till Five. 


N°? 13, OLD BURLINGTON -STREET, 

Bond- street.— Messrs. MOGGEKIDGE & DAVIS, Surgeon- 
Dentists, Patentees of the Pneumatic Palate, and inventors of the 
Composition Gum, continue to be consulted in all branches of 
their profession. Their Artificial Teeth have at various times 
been exhibited at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, where, being 
admitted as most skilfully natural, they were proved by the most 
powerful chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beau- 
tiful Composition Gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings; and, while forming 

a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supplying all inter- 
euinea. it renders articulation and mastication perfect. This 
invention can be applied to decayed sets and misfits. Attendance 
from 10 to 5.—13, Old Burlington-street, Bond-street. 


XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE, —FABRIQUESSPECIAUX.” —WATHERSTON 
& BRO iDEN , having been honoured with a First-class Medal at 
the Paris Univ ersal Exhibition, accompanied by the above flat- 
Sering testimonial, respectfully invite the public toan inspection of 
their GOLD CHAINSand extensiveassortment of JEWELLERY 
all made on the premises. 
-WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths.— Manufactory, 
Yo. 16, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. Established a.p. 1798.— 
N. B, Assays made of Chains and Jew ellery for 1s, each. 


UPERB FLOWER SEEDS for early Sowing, 
selected with poe from the best varieties, sent post-free at tne 
annexed prices : vo fine ney Sees 58.; 50 ditto, 38, ; 36 
ditto. 28. 6d. ; ey ait 0, 1a. 2d.— logue, with sample packet, for 
2d — WILLIAM M KNIG HT. Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, 
Su 

















Mention and Award of the Grand Jury, 1851. 


BOUDOIR and PICCOLO PIANOFORTES. 
Elegant 63 octave Boudoir Pianoforte, from C to 
. in rosewood, zebra, walnut, and curl ma- 






| ORE 36 guineas, 
Piccolo Pianoforte, 6% ae 32 
Piccolo plai 
Superior Boudoir Pianoforte, ‘63 prone 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
Cottage ' “ae 63 go... ar 





6 to 40 guineas. 





Elegan . :-$ to 45 4, 
Bapetier: do., shell frend. “carve ru 

plynth, with superior appendages 50 to 55 ” 
The Victoria, Semi-Grand, Horizontal, Trans- 

posing Pianoforte..... Mids diseuoksenapamees - 65to1s0 ,, 


N.B. Messrs. TOWNS & Co. manufacture none other than 
FIRST-CLASS Instruments, and they keep in tune, without 
charge, all — ~—yaamaaae purchased of them, if within five miles of 
the Manufactory. 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 








| 
n | 


| 


| one awarded to the trade) 





Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition: 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing. by which 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of,is completely 
obviated.—_W. & H. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and 
Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


LKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
; Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the onl 
= en Meda! was also awarde 
to them at the Exhibition in 185 

Each article bears their have E. & Co,, under a Crown; and 
articles sold as pene, plated by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, REGENT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREFT, LON, 
DON; and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET- 
BIRMINGHAM.—Estimates and Drawings sent free by post, 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


0 YOU BRUISE 1 YOUR OATS YET ?— 
Great Saving—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters; Mangles, 
50a, ; Flour Mills; Farming Implements 20 per cent. lower. 4 
pairs done. Book’ on Feeding, 18.; ditto Cattle. at 3d. 
28. ; ditto Bread Making, 1s. post free.—W EDLAKE 4 & ris 
118, Fenchureh-street. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
os will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAK KER. STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs, 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, Crosskil], 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson. 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &. &c.; and all the other principal 
ae Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
— 8. 











SLERS’TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory , Broad-street, Birmingham . Esia- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
atexceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
OrnamentalGlass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
izing). with al! the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door(without which no Safe is secure), THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT 

MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depdt, 47a. Moorgate- 








street, City. Sold also by Hobbs, Ashley & Co, 97, Cheapside.— 
Circulars free by post. 
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HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton, 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MAT- 

TING and DOOR-MATS.—T. TRELOAR has much plea- 

sure in stating, that the Jurors of the Paris Universal Exhibition 

have awarded him the Prize Medal for Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufac- 

tures. Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by 
post.— Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


LESS FUEL, MORE STEAM, AND NO SMOKE. 
GARDNER'S PATENT SMOKE DEFLEC- 


TOR is self-acting. easily tixed, improves the draught, and 
saves fuel. it isapplicable te all kinds of furnaces, boilers, ovens, 
marine engines, locomvtives, and to open fires it entirely removes 
the smoke nuisance—BAKERS’ OVENS FITTED FUR 51, 
including Licence.— Apply to the Patentee, 24, Norfolk-street, 
Middlesex Hospital; to Burbidge & Healy, 118, Dorset-street, 
Fileet-street. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSU MING COOKING APPA- 

KATUS, my Specimens of which a First-Class Medal was 
ded'to F. E 








(JUEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
XK USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of 
Marking Linen, Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be marked in ten minutes. Any person can use them. Initial 
Plate, 1s.; Name. 9s.; Crest, 5s.; Numbers, per set,2s. Sent free 
iwith instructions) for stamps, by the Inventorand sole Patentee, 
7, CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 





pease’ DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 

188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


IRST-CLASS DRAWING, DINING, and 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE,.—C, NOSOTTI, 398 and 399. 
OXFORD-STREET, has now fully pleted the ar: t of 
his New and Extensive Show Rooms. The STOCK of genuine 
CABINET FURNITURE will be found to consist of the choicest 
English and foreign woods, exquisite in taste. and of the very best 
sound English workmanship, at the prices charged by many houses 
for inferior goods,— Estimates free in town or country. 


OOKING-GLASSES, of the very choicest 
description, combined with moderate prices.—C. NOSUTTI, 
398 and 399, OXFORD-STREET, invites special attention to his 
extensive and unrivalled STOCK. The purity of glass, superior 
gilding, and hitherto unequalled decorative style of frame, must 
insure the patronage of any who may favour him with a visit. 
Book of Desigus free on receipt of six stamps. Regilding in all its 
branches. Established 1822,—Manufactory, 3 to 6, Great Chapel- 
street, Soho. 


LE MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 
fectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the greatest ease 
and precision; it is the most unique and complete article ever in- 
troduced into the dressing-room, prices 242. and upward: 

seen only at the Patentees’, MESSRS. HEAL & SON, whose ware- 
rooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass that is manu- 
factured, as well as a general assortment of BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing Designs and Prices 
of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, Sent Free by Post. EAL & SON, 
196, Tottenham Court Road. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TU BING.— Many Lag GH Se having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have ae in giving publicity to the following letter:—-F ROM 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR,ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial.—* March 10th, 1852.— In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, [ can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders,and other persons, have lately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it ia to 
be adopted cenerally in the houses that are being erected here.” 
N.B.—From_ this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-KOAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 

most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 6s, 6d. the set of six; 

Block Tin, 128. 3d. to 288. 9d, the set of six ; elegant modern pat- 

terns, 348, to 58s, 6d, the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 

silver plated handles, 76s. 6d, to 110s, 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 

101. to 162, 10a, the set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 

for frary, 12s, to 308,; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated 
on Nickel, full size, 112, 118, 


VHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next tosterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it bedistin- 


guished from real silver. read or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
oo 100, .. SR « y 
























Tea Spoons, per dozen ..... 7 32a, 
Dessert Forks ,, 308. 403, .. 468, 
Dessert Spoons ,, ° . 308, 42a, .. 488, 
Table Forks ” ‘ - 408. 56s. .. G48. 
TableSpoons , 6 


coe - @e. .. Se .. 68, 
Tea and Coffee Sets. Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds ofre-plating done by the patent process, 
CHEMICALLY PURKR NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. mhrend. 
288, 





TableSpoons and Forks, fullsize, perdoz. 128. 308. 
Dessert ditto and ditto 108. 258. 
Tea ditto .......000% 5a. .. 128, 


The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the whole 
of last year, are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT 
HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes and Turnery, 
Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


39, OXFORD-STREBT ; 1,14, 2,and3, NEWMAN-STREET; 
and 4,5,aud6, PERRY’S-PLACE. Established 1820, 


YUM 





EDWARDS, SON & Cv. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By meaus of this Grate smoky chimuies are avoided, aud an eco- 
nomy of from 4U to 50 per cent. is ob d ti 0 
fuel. 





in the 
It coutinues to give every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
d at prices at 508. To be seen in daily operation 
at their Show-Kooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testimonials sent on application. 


yWLECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 
—Mr. MECHA, 112, Regent-street, informs his frieuds and 
the public that his NEW SHUW KUVOS, extending into Glass- 
house-strect, is uow open for the sale of the above articles, together 
with an extensive Stuck in the newcst and mostapproved Designs 
of ELECTKU-PLATED DINNER, ThA, and CUFFEE SiK- 
ViCks, Liquor Frames, Salvers, Tuast Kacks, Spoons, Forks, &. ; 
also a large assortment of the best London and Sheflield made 
Table Kuives.—112, Kegeut-street, London. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 2vvu Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatmentof HEKNIA, ‘Lhe 
use of a steel spring,so often hurtful in itseffects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MUC-MALN PAD and PATENT 
LEV EK fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the ‘Truss (which cauuot tail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sentto the Manufacturer, Mr. Wuire, 225, Piccadilly, Loudon, 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICUSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPKALNS, &e. They are porous, light 
in eget ey and are sggee hen ori an ordinary 
stocking. rice, from 78. 6d. to 168. each , postage 6d. 
MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LUNDON. 


LOUR WARRANTED FREE. FROM 
ADULTERATION, and delivered to any part of Loudon 

(not less thau one peck) carriage free.—Whites for pastry, per 
bushel (56 1b.), 128. 8d. , Fine H holds,r ded fur bread- 
making, 128, ; Seconds, 114. 4d.; Wheat Meal for brown bread, 
lls. 4d. ; Best Coarse aud Fiue Scotch Vatmeal,— Address, HUKS- 
NAILL & CATCHPUOL, Bulltord Mill, Witham, Essex; or 
Caledonian-road, Islington.—Directions for making bread sup- 


plied gratis. 
yas BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Company 

Pea Merchants, S, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

STKONG CONGOU TEAS—2s. 5d., 2s. 10d., 38., 34. 2d. am 

A general Price Current is published every month, containing 
all the advantages of the London Markets, and is sent free by post 
on «pplication. : 

SUGAKS are supplied at market prices. 

TEAS and COFFEES to the value of 403. or upwards sent car- 
riage free to any railway station or market town in England. 


ETCALFE & CO.’S NEW 
TOUUTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HALK BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brusb,incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Kussiav bristles. Flesh Brushes ot improved 
raduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
he most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importatious, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. nly at 
METUALFE, BINGLEY & CU. Sole Establishment, 1308, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. , 
Caution.—Beware of the words**From Metcalfe’s,”adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. perbox. 
RANGIPANI PERFUME: 


the most fragrant and snating oat rer is made, 28, 6d.— 
Frangipani Soap, 1s.— Frangipani Sachet, 1«. 6d. per ounce, 
” PPIESSE & LUBLIN, 

















Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET. 


JPORGET-ME-NOT. A DELICIOUS AND VERY 
LASTING SCENT. . 
Invented and prepared by 
BREIDENBACH, 
PerFuMER AND DistiLLeR OF FLOWERS 
'o the Queen, 
1573, NEW _BOND-STREET, 
LONDON, 








LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has —— recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the ladies for The feature it possesses in 
not soiling the most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 





38. 6d., 68., and 118. Wholesale end retail, 13, Wellington-street 
North, Strand, London. hers: eee j 
THE TEETH AND GUMS, 
OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL 


DENTIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, this 
Powder is of inestimable value in PRESERVING aud BEAU- 
TIFYING the TEETH, imparting to them a pearl-like white- 
ness, strengthening the Gums, aud in rendering the Breath sweet 
and pure, price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION for IMPROV- 

ING and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION. is 
It eradicates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Dis- 
colorations, and other Cutaneous Visitations, and renders the 
skin soft, fair, and blooming. Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





PATTERN | 


| published, sent free by post, to an: 





HAIR DESTROYER, 1, Little Queen-street, 
_ Hizh Hotborn.—ALEX. ROSs’S DEPILATORY, for 
removing effectually Superfluous Hair from the Face, Neck. A. 

and Hauds, without the slightest injury to the skin. A. R. will 
warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest degree, and the 
hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in bottl+s, at 3a 6d.,58. 6d. and 
108. 6d. ; or applied at the Hair-dyeii 


Establi 
Forwarded for stamps, free by post, eight ata Uiishanens, 06 above. 


NOW THYSELF.—Maniez Covure.ze con- 
tinues to give her graphic and interesting deli 
character, discoverable from the handwriting. pi fee 
of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom they are interested, 
= ~ ma —y - specimen —. the writing, —_ = sex and o¢*,, 2 
ucle penny postage stamps, to S$ COUPELLE, 
CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, LON DON ond they 
will receive a minute detail of the talent-, tastes, virtues, and fail- 
ings of the writer, with many other things hitherto a 
Liss Coupelle has established the truth of the Science of raphe 
iology. by several years’ ful practice of it.” 


DINNEFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


% beeu for many yearssauctioned by the most eminent 
ot the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, »nd Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it preventsthe Food of Infants from turning sour 
daring digeetion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 

. 











SYR it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught. which is 

highly agreeable and efticacious.— Prepared by DINNEFORD & 

Rona Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
air Gloves an ), e d- : 

sald all sapestetbe Oheattasthn seen ee Rhee ane 


«* MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
EDICINE, for INDIGESTION iS 5 JON- 
PEAY Cei bee ge cin Coke ee 
TION, and DEBILITY, sac raapencaaene apse 
DU_BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABIC 00 
saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and Cures the hy 











plaiuts aud their consequences, such as—flatulency, distension, 
acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, nervous headaches, 
deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and between the shoulders, diarrhea, dysentery, im- 
purities and poverty of the b| . Scrofula, asthma, dropsy, rheu- 
matism, gout, nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, 
or at sea, low spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, gene- 
ral debility, ietud leep! invol y blushing, 
paralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss 0 

memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 
lancholy, groundless fear, indecision. 

BAKKY DU BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London. 
A few out of 50,000 cures are here given :— 

Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies.—* I have derived considerable benetit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and 
the public to authorize the publication of these lines. 

“STUART DE DECIES.” 

Cure 52,612.— From the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart. 

“ Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
“9th December, 1854. 

“The DOWAGER COUNTESS of CASTLESTU ART feels in- 
duced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to state, that Du 
Barry’s excellent Kevalenta Arabica Fo as cured her, after 
all Medicines had failed, of indigestion, bile, great nervousness 
and irritability of many years’ saya Pn ee on es the 
c of a , and may be considered a re essing. 
Inquiries will be cheerfully answered.” e 

Cure No. 49,832.—“* Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, ast! cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting. have been removed 
by Du Barry’s excellent food. OLLY 

k “Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

In canisters, 11b., 28. 9d.; 21b., 48. 6d.; Sib. 1ls.; 121b., 228; 
super-refined, 1b., 68.; 21b., 118. ; 51b.,228 ; 101b., 338. The 101b, 
and 12 1b, carriage free on oe of a Post-office order. 

Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, ent-street, London; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. Purveyors to Her Majesty, Piccadilly ; also at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 330 and 451, Strand, 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Kelief of 
the Deaf, a Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary Discovery.—Just 
deaf person writing for it, ‘A 
STOP TO EMPIRICISM and Exorbitaut Fees.’ Sufferers ex- 
tremely Deaf, by means of this book, permanently curethemselves, 
in any distant part of the world, without pain or use of any instru- 
ment. Thousands have been restored to perfect hearing,and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous advertising danger- 
ous unqualified pretenders of the present day. It contains lists 
of startling cures, published by Dr. F. R. HOGHTON, Member of 
the London Koyal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1545; L.A.C. April 
30, 1846; Consulting Surgeon to the Institution for the Cure of 
Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, all, London, where all letters 
are to be addressed.— Personal consultations every day between 11 
and 4 o’clock.— Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half-an-hour without a moment's inconve- 
nience. Testimonials and certificates can be seen from all the 
leading members of the Faculty, and from Patients cured. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


—This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
Gout was considered a romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of 
this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials 
from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by 
Prout & Harsant, 229, Strand, London ; and all Medicine Venders. 


‘(THE DOCTOR,” 

A TALE OF RUGELEY. Address of the 

British College of Health on the Medical Reform Bill— 
query, inquisition? No smuggling of Medical Bills through Par- 
liament, Letthe country look to it. Kead the HYGEIST AND 
MEDICAL REFORMER for March. May be had at the British 
College of Health, New-road, London, or of any duly authorized 
agent for the sale of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine. 
Priceld.; or2d.bypost. 
HoLLoway's PILLS are undeniably the 

finest Medicine in the World for BILE and 1N DIGESTION. 
—In all cases of deranged stomachs, determination of blood to the 
head, bile. sick headache, liver and stomach complaints, there is 
no medicine known that will give such immediate relief as these 


renowned Pills; young and old, rich and poor, patronize them, 
and so many cures have been effected by their use, 























that their 
praise is sounded from the temperate climate to the frigid zone ; 
in truth, persons who travel consider them a necessary requi- 
site.—Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, london, and 
at Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta 
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THE FERNS REPRESENTED BY NATURE- -PRINTING. 
Now ready, price 68. each, in imperial folio, Parts I. to XII. of the 


ERNS of GREAT BRITAIN; NATURE- 
gti LIFE-SIZE: with Descriptions, &c, by THOS, 
gree by which Nat engraves 
ntine is that process by whic ature en 
aa rv Paix into a plate of metal, the printed impression 
from which represents the Fern in its exact size, form, and 
<olour, nite all the most minute marks of venation, fructification, 
&c. Each Part of this splendid folio Work contains three nature- 
rinted groups of Ferns. Tobe completed in about sixteen Parts, 
Por the better preservation of which a Portfolio, price 78. 6d., has 
—_ ee bury & Evans, il, Bouverie- street. 





Fifth Edition, with Additions by A. Henfrey, Esq. 8vo. 58, cloth, 


N ANALYSIS of the BRITISH FERNS 
dtheir ALLIES. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.LS. Wit 
Rngravinas. Firth Edition, revised, with Additions, by ARTHUR 
HENFREY, F.R.S. F.LS. &c., Professor of Botany, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital ; 
with an additional Plate of the latest Discoveries. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


LOWE’S FOREIGN FERNS. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo. price 18., each con- 
taining Four Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings, 
NATURAL HISTORY of FERNS, British 
and Exotic. By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.8., F.G.S. ke. 
“The best and cheapest work on 8 erns ever published. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


On the 31st of March, 
POEEN ALLIES : a Supplement to ‘The Ferns 
of Great oes Flexible boards, 31 Plates: full coloured, 
1 
ery: y vets owe Bo ete: 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 
PLAIN EDITION. 
On the 31st of March, price 6s. 


HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN ; con- 


taining 48 plain Plates and celoured Frontispiece. Flexible 
boards, pate 











hn E. . Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. — 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
Shortly will be ready, 
RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible | eri crown 8vo. with 28 Illus- 


trations, Full coloured, 72. ; ee 
John E. Sowerby, 3, 


Fourth Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 


OGIC FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar 


pen ft the = of Reasoning, with an Appendix on 
bh of Langua) 
ee oy “GILBART. F.R 


London: yo 6 & Co. 39, eee... row. 


Mead-place, Lambeth. 











This day is published, post 8vo. price 28. 


‘THE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL. 
Translated by H. SLOMAN, Dr., and J. WALLON. Revised 
by A Graduate of Oxford. To which are added some Remarks 
od 5° ae John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
THE FALL OF KARS, 
THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
R. SANDWITH’S JOURNAL of THE 
SIEGE AND DEFENCE OF KARS is NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in 1 volume, 10s, 6d. 


LEANINGS arrerGRAND “TOUR”-ISTS. 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent- street. 


Just published, price 6d. 


TANZAS ON MEMORY. 
A.8. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. * Weston-super-Mare : J. 
“Wherent. 








Just published, price le. 


ALBION TI A: a Poem. 
By HENRY BROWN, 
. Poem,’ * Mechanic's 
*Saint Monday,’ &c. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


Canto I. 


Author of ‘Sunday: Saturday Night,’ 





Post free, 1s, 


N EDICAL GALVANISM and KINESI- 
eS PATHY, for the Cure of Chronic Diseases ofthe Liver and 
Digestive Organs; Nervous, Kheumatic, Scrofulous and Paralytic 
Affections ; Tumours, Spinal Weakness, &c. 


By Mr. H. DOHERTY, 10, Conduit-street, Regent- street, 








In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Eceplen, 


Vy ATER-COLOUR WITHOUT a MASTER. 
Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various 
Tints, and afterwards composed into Pictures. By T. HATTON. 


London: Reeves & Sons, 113, Cheapside. 
“ An instruction book on a good original plan.”—Atheneum. 
‘*A useful guide.”— Art-Journal. 
“* At once a cheap and a trustworthy instructor.”—Critic. 
BURNET ON PAINTING. 
In 4to. price 41, 108. bound in cloth, 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 


Parts. Lllustrated by 130 yp ett from celebrated Pic- 
tures. By JOHN BURNET, FI 


The Parts may be ee separately, 


1. On the Education of the Eye. 


ser a 
2. On Composition. 6th edit. 
3. On Lightand Shade. 6th edit. Price 18s. 
4. On Colour. 5th edit. Price 11, 11s. 6d. bds. 
“ To the orthodoxin Art matters ‘ Burnet’ is a household word, 
and is regarded as an authority sound as Sir Joshua himself.” 
Westminster Review, April, 1855. 
J. &J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 








Price 10. 53 
Price 15s. bds. 


The Eighth Thousand is now ready of 


The Rev. Dr. GUTHRIE’S SER- 
MONS from EZEKIEL. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Second Edition is now ready of 


TheRev. Dr. WARDLAW’S LIFE 
and CORRESPONDENCE. 


By W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Bvo. 12s. 


A Third Edition is now ready of 


Mr. LOW’s Work on the SIMPLE 
BODIES of CHEMISTRY. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. X. of the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Containing articles by the Right Hon. T. B. Macavtay, 
Professor Henry Rogers, THomas De Quincey, Sir JOHN 
RicHarpson, Professor J. D. Forsgs, &c. &c. 


Ato. 24s. 


HAND ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of Thirty-eight Maps. By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
and J. BARTHOLOMEW. With a complete Index of 
Names. 

4to. half-morocco, 21s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


NEW EDITION. 
Including the principal Maps required for instruction in 
Physical, Ancient, and Scripture Geography. With an 
Index of Names. 
4to. and 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Twenty-seven Maps of the principal Countries 
in the World. 


Oblong 12mo. and 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


A Fourth Edition is now ready of 


THE POETRY and POETS of 


BRITAIN, 


From CHAUCER to TENNYSON. 
By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR. 
12mo. 6s. 


ATLAS of AUSTRALIA; 


With all the GOLD REGIONS. 
A Series of Maps frgm the latest and best Authorities. 
4to. 5s. 


CLASS-BOOK of BOTANY; 
Being an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM. 


By J. Hi. BALFOUR, M.D. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 


8vo. with 1,800 Illustrations, 3ls. Gd. 





Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. London: Loneman 
& Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in fcap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. post free, 
ILNE-EDWARDS’S MANUAL of 
ZOOLOGY. Translated gece oa KNOX, M.D., and 
illustrated toe 500 first-class Wood 
London: Henry Beabaw, 356, Strand. 





In crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 72.6d. post free, 


MANUAL of ARTISTIC ANATOMY, for 

the Use of Sculptors, Painters. and Amateurs: illustrated 

by many fine W Engravings. B: BERT SBOX, M.D. 
London: Henry Rens’ an 306. Strand 


(PUENING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


A complete and practical Guide to this beautiful science, 
entitled 





THE HANDBOOK OF TUBNING, 


with numerous Plates, price 7s. bound, post free. 
Saunders & Otley, Condaitatrest. 





In one volume, 68. 


HEABISEASE ; or, The Brother’s Wife. 


By the same Author, in one volume, 68. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


London: ‘John Ww. Parker & Son, W eat Strand. 


This day, price 108, 6d. 


HE DAISY CHAIN; or, Aspirations. A 

Family Chronicle. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’ * Heartsease,’ &c. 

London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


ry Iscap 
L2CrUREs READ ata MECHANICS’ 
of Bae IN THE COUNTRY. By CHARLES 


BATHURST, 
By the same Author, 
LETTERS to a NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION to LOGIC. 1s. 
SELECTIONS from DRYDEN. 4s. 6d. 


SELECT POEMS of PRIOR and SWIFT. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








Just published, 8vo. price 5s. 


MYS« ETONENSES sive CARMINVM 
ETON CONDITORVM DELECTVS. Series Nova. 
Vol. J. Fascicvlvs I. 
Edidit RICARDVS OKES, §.T.P. 
Coll. Regal. apvd Cantabrigienses Preepositv: 
Etonw: apvd E. P. Williams. Canbatrigite : rathley “Deighton, 
Bellet Soc. Londini: apvd Bell et Daldy. 


TO MILITARY AND NAVAL MEN. 


URKISH, RUSSIAN, FRENCH and ENG. 
LISH VOCABULARY. for "the Army and Navy. 12m, 
ice 28.; post free to the Crimea.—* This eminently practical 

Rtie book is indispensable to every one servingin the Army and 
Navy.”—London: published by Franz Thimm, Foreign Book- 
seller, 3, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 








In a few days, a new edition of 


OY FOR THE SORROWFUL. By the 
Rev. J. M‘CONNEL HUSSEY, Preacher at the Foundling, 
and Incumbent of Christ Church. Tiandsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
A.M. Pigott, Kennington Park-corner, and Aldine Chambers, 
Paternoster-row. 





Recently published, 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, together with a Rationale of the several Offices, 
By the Rev. FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and —_ Fellow of St. Catherine's Hall. 
wn Svo. cloth, 108. 
** By far the best neaemamathes extant.”—Christian Remembranezr. 
“ It is a résumé of all that has been done in the way of investiga- 
tion in reference to the Prayer-book.”— Atheneum. 
e can have little doubt that Mr. ee History of our 
Liturgy will soon become a much-used handboc 
ve otes and aga 
“Tt is a manual of great value.”—London Quarterly Revi 
“Mr. Procter has done = reat service to the Church” ‘by this 
admirable digest.”— Church of England Quarterly. 
This is part of a Series of THEOLOGICAL MANUALS now in 
progress. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Second Thousand, price 3d., (or post free, 4d.) No. I. of 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS 
By H. T. STAINTON, Editor of * The “Entomologist’s — 
To be completed in about Thirty Monthly Numbers. The fi 
four Parts will comprise the whole of the Butterflies! 

‘he whole of the species are given; the descriptions are both 
scientific and easily comprehended ; and the figures are numerous 
and well executed.”— Hastings and St. Leonards News. 

London: John Vv Van _Voorst, 3, _ Paternoster~ “row. 


Just published, price 53. extra cloth, bound and lettered, 


ORTUGAL and its CAPABILITIES; being 
the Third Edition of the Prize Essay on Portugal. By 
JOSEPH JAMES FORRESTER (Baron de Forrester in Por: 
tugal), Author of the original ‘Surveys of the Port Wine ea en 
‘Course of the River — *Geology of the Alto Douro,’ * Word 
or Two on Port Wine,’ 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Just published, No. VIII. price 6s. 


ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA : a Collection 
of Ancient, Medixval, and Renaissance Remains in the Pos 
session of Lord Londe sborough. 
Illustrated by F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A. 

This Part contains Merovingian Brooches (printed in gold and 
colours); the Bell of St. Mura; Guns of the Sixteenth Century, 
inlaid with Ivory ; and Roman Bronzes. 

The work will be completed in Twelve Parte. 

Published by Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly. 











Printed by James Hoxmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in thes: sid county; an 
published by Jomun Francis, of No. 14,W ‘ellington-street North, 
in thesaid county, Publisher,at No.14,in Wellington-street afore- 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents : for 
ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, 





Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, March 15, 1856. 
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